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CHAPTER I. 


TBX AFBIDJ TRIBB. 

Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 

Afridis are a large tribe, inhabiting the lower and eastern- 
JL most spurs of the Safed Koh range, to the west and south of 
the Peshawar district, including the Bazar and Bara valleys. On 
their cast they are bounded by British territory ; on their north 
they have the Mohmands ; west, the Shinwaris ; and south, the 
Orakzais and Bangash. 

The origin of this tribe, owing to want of written records, 
is very obscure, but all authorities are agreed to divide them into 
the following clans : — 

1. KukiKhel. 5. Zakha Khel. 

2. Malikdin Khel. 6. Sipah. 

3. Eambar Khel. 7. Aka Khel. 

4. Kamrai. 8. Adam Khel. 

The first six of these clans are known collectively as the Xhaibar 
Afridis. The Aka Ehels have no connection with the Khaibar, 
and are located to the south of the Bara river. The Adam Khels 
inhabit the hills between the districts of Kohat and Peshawar, 
and cannot be regarded as a part of the Afridi tribe in any other 
than an ethnological point of view ; for, whether they are viewed 
with reference to their position, their interests, or their habits, they 
are a distinct conununity. The consideration of this clan will there- 
fore be reserved for a separate chapter, the subject of the present 
chapter being the Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis. 

The Afridi in appearance is generally* a fine, tall, athletic 
highlander, whose springy step, even in traversing the dusty 
streets of Peshawar, at once denotes his mountain origin. They 
are lean but muscular men, with long, gaunt faces, high noses and 
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cheek-bones, and rather fair complexions. Brave and hardy, they 
make good soldiers, but are apt to be somewhat homesick withal. 
They are careful shots and skirmishers, waiting with the greatest 
patience for the chance of an easy shot at an enemy. This quality 
Fighting qualities of the is less shown when, as soldicrs of the 
British Government, they are supplied 
with unlimited ammunition, but still their specialite is liill fightinj:. 
Generally speaking, there is no doubt that the Afridis are now 
better armed than they have ever been ; almost every fighting 
man possesses a rifle of s«)ine sort, and a great number have 
weapons of the very latest pattern. 

The sources of supply of these rifles are various. The best in 
their possession are Government rifles stolen from our troops, of 
which, in spite of all precautions, a considerable number find their 
way across the frontier every year. Every kind of ingenious device 
has been used to smuggle the stolen weapons across the border. 
Some years ago a coffin, in which apparently some Pathans were 
taking the remains of a dead fellow- 
Rifl. stc.\hn«, countryman back to his native land for 

interment, became an object of suspicion to the police. In spite of 
the protestations of the heart-broken relatives, the police insisted 
upon opening it, and found that, instead of a corpse, it was full 
of stolen rifles. According to official returns, no less tlian 1,250 
breech-loading rifles (of which only I have been recovered) were 
stolen from our troops in the fifteen years ending in 1900 ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the great majority of these 
found their way into the hands of the Afridis and other tribes on 
the Peshawar border. In addition to the above, a few Kabul-made 
weapons have been stolen from the Amir’s regular troops ; and the 
factories at Maldan in Tirah, at Ilamgudar, in the Sipah country, 
a short distance beyond Fort Bara, and in the Kohat pass, 
(where the Adam Khel have half a dozen factories), annually turn 
out a number of rifles, which, though inferior to those of English 
manufacture, are far better than the jezails and matchlocks of 
long ago. Of 1,497 rifles surrendered in 1897-98, 246 were 
claased as ** stolen” (t.e., stolen complete), 130 as ” foreign” 
(of which 87 were from Kabul, 77 being Sniders), and 1,122 as 
” made up”. 
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The great skill shown of recent years in the use of fire-anns by 
the tribesmen may be accounted for by the very large number of 
pensioners and reservists who have served in our own regiments ; 
the higher standard of skill and knowledge now demanded in our 
army being naturally disseminated to a greater extent than for- 
merly amongst the tribesmen by these pensioners and reservists on 
their return to their own country on the conclusion of their mili- 
tary service. The establishments of our native regiments contain 
over 2»000 men recruited from the Afridi tribes alone, and as 
the Pathan is notoriously restless and dislikes expatriation, the 
average length of individual service is shorter than in the case of 
our othor native soldiers ; the result being that a larger number 
of trained soldiers from Pathan squadrons and companies annually 
pass back to their homes than is the case with a proportionately 
large establishment of any other race. The loyalty and conduct 
of Pathan troops actually serving with the colours has usually 
been all that could be desired during frontier expeditions ; but, 
on the other hand, it can hardly be expected that men who have 
become merged again into their tribe, and who, according to their 
own ideas, are no longer bound to us by any obligation, should 
maintain an attitude of complete aloofness from any tribal 
movement prompted by racial feeling and religious excitement. 
In the Tirah Expedition of 1897-98, the participation of pensioners 
and reservbts in armed resistance to our troops had attained to 
such proportions, and was regarded as so serious a matter, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab found it necessary to 
address the Government of India on the subject, pointing out how 
numerous these pensioners were, and suggesting drastic measures 
in regard to them. 

Although the fighting powers of the Airidis, from the causes 
mentioned above, have increased to a very formidable extent, 
the increase in dur oVn powers of dealing with them have in- 
creased in a still greater ratio. Greater efficiency and more 
perfect armament ; the more complete and extensive organisation 
of the services of transport and supply ; the greater knowledge 
of the independent territory beyond our border, gained partiy 
during expeditions and partly by the accumulation of intelligence 
at other times ; the moral effect of the expeditions, uniformly suc- 
cessful, into the most inaccessible fastnesses of the tribe, bringing 

AS 
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home to them the fact of their complete helplessness when Gov- 
ernment puts out its strength against them, are all factors which 
more than counterbalance any accession of strength which the last 
twenty years have given to the tribesmen. In addition we have 
to consider the immense advantages which the advance of railway 
construction in recent years has given to Government for the 
rapid and certain concentration of its resources at any given 
point. 

Previous to the Afghan War of 1878-80, the point of raik ay 
nearest to the most formidable of the frontier tribes was Jhelum. 
The railway has since then been pushed on to Peshawar, and 
through Peshawar to Jamrud ; a branch line runs for hundreds of 
miles along the left bank of the Indus ; Kushalgarh is connected 
up, through Golra, with Rawalpindi ; and from Kushalgarh West, 
on the right bank of the Indus, the line of light railway running 
through Eohat and Hangu to Thai, along the flank of the Orakzai 
and Afridi country, gives enormously extended powers of offensive 
action against Orakzais, Afridis, and Wazirs. 

The approaching completion of the railway bridge at Eushal- 
garh, the conversion of the existing Eushalgarh-Kohat-Thal 
light railway to broad gauge, and its further extension to the 
head of the Kurram valley, will give still more perfect communica- 
tion beween the frontier and the heart of the Indian Empire. The 
comparatively few main lines existing twenty years ago have since 
been extended in every direction, and the network of railways 
now covering India cannot fail to be of the utmost value in faci- 
litating the concentration of troops and stores in the event of 
military operations. There is no doubt that these facts are 
gradually becoming better known and appreciated by the tribes- 
men. The additional facilities given them for travel outside of 
their own country are more and more used by them ; and num- 
bers of Afridis and other Pathans extend their travels, not only all 
over British India, but across the seas to our colonies, moie parti- 
cularly to Australia. They are not wanting in riAtnral ebrrwd* 
ness and intelligence; and such intercourse can hardly fail to 
increase their appreciation of the vast resources at the disposal 
of their powerful neighbour^ and of the uselessness of an armed 
eonfliol with Qovenunent. 
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Of the xnoial attributes of the Afridis, it is quite impossible to 
say anything in praise. Mackeson, writing of them, says ; “ The 

Afridis are a most avaricious race, desperately fond of money. 
Their fidelity is measured by the length of the purse of the seducer, 
Character and cufltoniB of (ho and they transfer their obedience and 
^*”**“- support from one party to another of 

their own clansmen, according to the comparative liberality of 
the donation.*’ Unlike Muhammadans in general, the Afridis are 
said to have but little regard for the sanctity of marriage rights, 
although in other respects strict observers of tlic precepts of the 
Koran ; and such is their shameless and unnatural avarice, that 
frequent cases occur of a man in good circumstances in the first 
instance marrying a good-looking girl, but, as times get harder, 
exchanging her for one of fewer personal attractions and a bag 
of money. Their women appear at all limes unveiled in public, 
and it is a custom among tlicm to marry the widows of their 
deceased brothers. 

Ruthless, cowardly robbery^ and cold-blooded, treacherous 
murder, are to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought up from his 
earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless 
revenge, nothing can ever change him ; as he has lived — a shame- 
less, cruel savage — so he dies. And it would seem that, notwith- 
standing their long intercourse with the British, and that very 
largo limnbers of them are, or have been, in our service, and must 
have learnt in some poor way what faith, and mercy, and justice 
are, yet the Afridi’s character to-day is no better than it was in 
the days of his fathers. 

Yet he is reputed brave by those who have scon him fighting. 
Hardy he is in his own hills, but he is very impatient of heat, and 
does not like work in the plains, but immediately longs for the 
cool breezes of Tirah. As soldiers of the British Government, 
they have gained a greater reputation for fidelity than in any other 
career. Much has been said of their fidelity in fighting against 
their own people for us ; but when it is remembered that 
an Afridi generally has a blood-feud with nine out of ten of his 
own people, the beauty of this attachment fades. They have 
always been more noted in action for a readiness to plunder than 
fight^ as was the ease with Shah Sufah at the battle of Ispahan. 
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** On the whole,” says Elphinstone (generally so eager to record 
anything good of Afghans), they are the greatest robbers among 
the Afghans, and, I imagine, have no faith or sense of honour ; for 
1 never heard of anybody hiring an escort of Ehaibaris to secure 
his passage through their country, — a step which always ensures 
a traveller’s safety in the lands of any other tribe.” 

Notwithstanding this estimate, which MacGregor says some 
will consider harsh, the Aindi is, on the whole, one of the finest of 
the Pathan races on our border. His appearance, too, is much in bis 
favour, and he is really braver, more open, and not more treacherous 
than many other Pathans. This much is certain, that he has the 
power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favour, and there are few 
brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with an 
enthusiastic admiration of his manliness. Again, with a tight hand 
over him, many of his faults remain dormant, and he soon deve- 
lopes into a valuable soldier. 

Hospitality is said to be one of the virtues of an Afaidi, and it 
is possible that if there was no chaiioe of robbing, if not of murder- 
ing, a traveller before he came to his door, he would offer such chpcr 
as was forthcoming ; but the wanderer who breaks bread wi^ an 
Afridi must be cautious; for his host, even while providing his 
best, will surely be concocting some devilry to entrap his guest as 
soon as he has left the confines of his lands, or even the shelter of 
his root Still, there are not wanting instances of their giving 
refiige to a fugitive, and laying down their lives in his defence. 

The Afridis are very ignorant, and, although nominaUy under 
the rule of their maUki, have but very little reqiect lor anything 
like authority. The 'men who have most influence amongst them 
ate their muOas and sstyidf. They are all of the Sunni persuasion of 

The Afridis are seldom at feud with their nei(^bouzB, as a tribe 
against tribe, whatever may be the relations of individual mem- 
bra with those of neighbouring tribes. For some years past their 
extra-tribal fends have been in a state of quiescence ; but amongst 
themselves they are eternally at feud. Generally the quarrel is con- 
fined to^e two sections between whom the dispute happens to be ; 
but in cases where the general interests of the whole tribe are con- 
‘t 0 BBed,the xa^ge themselves m the two great factkms ofSamil 
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and Oar,* — the Samil faction induding the Halikdin Khal, Zelcha 
KhelyAkaKhd^Sipah^andKamraicIanfl; and theOarytheKamhar 
Khel, and Kuki KheL The Adam Khel belong to neither faction, 
but side with one or the other, as their interests may dictate.* 

Though in themselves the most disunited of people, in the event 
of a threatened invasion of their country their muttat and malikt 
induce them to lay aside their petty animoaitieB, and unite to &oe 
the common danger and defend their common faitL On such 
dccasions it is usual to assemble a council composed of the heads 
of villages in each clan, and, through the medium of priests, to 
patch up their internal disputes. They ' manage this in rather a 
primitive manner; each negotiator takes a stone, and, placing it 
on the top of that of his clansman, swears a solemn vow, that, 
until the common cause be finally settled and these stones re- 
moved, the feud between the two parties shall be dormant; and 
their oaths on these occasions are seldom violated. These counoila 
also arrange all the plans of the campaign and the number of men 
required from each branch of the tribe, which are famished in 
quotas from villages in proportion to their numerical stnngth, and 
each party is headed by its own malik. On taking the field, each 
wmn brings with him a sheep-skin full of floui, and the mtifiu nt of 
ammunition that he can manage to collect ; but^ ahonld hostilities 
be protn cted beyond the time that the supply of provisions will 
last, the clans are either kept together and fed by ooniribntionB 
from villages in the neighbourhood, or disperse for a few days to 
collect ammunition and to replenish their commissariat; but^ 
should the latter contingency be adopted, it frequently happssis 
that mistrust of each other, and the fear of treacheiy in their 
neighbours, prevent their sgain uniting. 

When no external enemy is in the field, the diihcsnt dens of 
this great tribe are continually warring amongst themselves^ snd it 

1 ThBM af the pditkd faotioiii cn tli9 Koli»t and Padiawar htmdtn, lUi Im- 
pHluMrar and Kflbait .bosdan. Ihaj aia tion haa, bovavar, aoi aaSMmi 

aakl lo ba darlaad from two bff<^hen hold on tiia diSerant — of a Irfba 
Tiamod Gar and SaadU who maogr JMn to amka them dda aednal thdr owe trfba 
•go had a qnaml. one hroihar akiad with onteidni, and with tha AMUb tha 
fay OBO paitj of Fbthaoa, the olhar faja imlinf baa .not ao afenaig a boldaa with 
mpaiati wfrmaa aioaa a laod, m»w othar tribaa 

and BOW not a 7 a« pamm that mao aMB t Ibo Adam Kbal aaa bow aald to ba- 
■aa aol UDad as tUa aid atanr. Tha laas ^ ^ ^ fbolioe. 

Oar ted BaadI an ogeStod to the 
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is no uncommon occurrence to find even one-half of a village carry- 
ing on a skirmish with the other half; and this may be carried 
on for two or three consecutive days, the parties firing from towers, 
or from behind rocks, or any other shelter, upon each other. 
After seven or eight casualties have occurred on either side, or all 
their ammunition is exhausted, the point at issue is generally settled 
by an interchange of marriages. 

When not engaged in plundering, the Afridis do simply nothing ; 
time hangs heavily on their hands ; for all the common necessary 
duties of daily life are performed by their women, while the men 
sleep, or talk of the last midnight murder or robbery. All such 
domestic labours as fetching wood and water, and cooking, fall to 
the lot of women, as they do in more civilised countries; but to 
the Afridi women, in addition, falls nearly all the outdoor labour 
in the fields. The consequence is, that they are anjrthing but 
womanly in appearance, habits, or manner ; indeed, they are 
said to be deadly shots with stones, and to frequently dig ting ii i gH 
themselves in the defence of their homes. But the Afridis round 
the Kohat pass are different. Their minds have become more open 
to the beauties and the results of industry. They are great traders, 
or rather carriers, and convey the salt from the mines in the Kohat 
district to Swat, Bajaur, and even ChitraL They also cut and 
sell the firewood of their hills to the British garrisons of Peshawar 
and Kohat. By these means they are relieved from the old necessity 
of robbing and procure a comfortable subsistenoe. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 Afridis are scattered over India 
in the military service of the British Government, and of ns'^ive 
chiefs. All the clans are represented in these emigrants, except 
the Zakha Khel, who, according to report, do not leave their own 
hills. 

The Afridis have nothing to give, save fuel, in exchange for 
our commodities, and so there is no trade properly so called ; yet 
intercourse with us is necessary to them, as their own country 
does not produce sufficient to feed them, and consequently a strict 
blockade is a serious measure to most of the clans, eq>ecially 
the Adam Khels andAkaKhels. 

Trade is much in the hands of Hindus, who hold a fairly com- 
fortable and respectable position. But they are obliged to wear 
trousers vertically striped with red, to distinguish them from the 
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faithful, and, idolatry being sternly forbidden on pain of death, 
are of necessity all Sikhs. Dkarmsalas with the Granth are per- 
mitted. Every Hindu is the hamsaya of some Afridi naik or patron, 
to whom he pays fines on the birth, death, or marriage of a mem- 
ber of his family. In return, the naik is bound to look after his 
hamsaya^ and protect his interests. This is not merely a nominal 
charge, and an Afridi will not accept Hindu hamsayas without 
the consent of his family to the new responsibility undertaken. 
The Hindus state they immigrated many generations ago from 
the Punjab. They have adopted many of the Wild habits and 
martial qualities of their Muhammadan lords, and arc singularly 
careless of restrictions about food and drink. 

With the insecurity of life and general lawlessness among the 
Afridis, it is curious to find that sales of land slioiild be constantly 
effected, and deeds be drawn up which are afterwards produced 
as proof of the sale. Mortgages, too, are not uncommon, and 
are scrupulously respected. A quarrel (what we should call a 
civil suit) is settled by jirga^ or, according to Muhammadan law, 
by the mvllas ; but if both fail, or the i)arties so j)refer it, there 
is no other means of coming to a conclusion than by arms. 

Blood-feuds arise on the slightest occasion, but are spasmod- 
ically pursued, often with great bitterness ; at other times the feud 
is, by mutual consent, allowed to slumber for years, especially if 
the enemies are not near neighbours. But it is a point of pride 
and honour to go on as long as possible wit h the feud. Doubtless 
many an Afridi who has had violent aucostors, finds his life such 
a burden to him, and the constant anxiety and watchfulness en- 
tailed by a handful of blood- feuds sti harassing, that he willingly 
escapes to the haven of India, and the comparative rest obtained by 
service in tlie army; hoping that time will, before he returns home, 
have buried many wTongs in oblivion. In addil ion to private feuds, 
it is commoji to have, simultaneously, tribal feuds, when perfectly 
innocent strangers who happen to belong to the implicated tribes 
arc liable t>) be shot. 

The great security of the Afridis lies in tlie strength of their 
country for defence. Their chief point of weakness lies in the 
facilities with which they can be shut up in their own hills, and 
cut off from communication with the outer world, provided ade- 
quate measures are adopted to effect such a purpose. 
yohiL B 
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The Afridis derive their importance from their geographicai 
position, which gives them command of the Khaibar and Kohat 
roads ; and the history of the British connection with them 
has been almost entirely with reference to thefte two passes. Their 
history before the date of their connection with us can have no 
interest for any one. Whatever the dynasty has been — whether 
Jangez, Timur, Babar, Nadar, Ahmad Shah, the Sikh, or the 
Farangi has reigned — it has ever been a record of broken faith. 

The Afridis in their mountains, which they inhabit for the 
most part in the summer, have movable huts made of mats. They 
come down to the low hills in the winter, where they chiefly live 
in caves cut out of the earthy part of the hills. They are migra- 
tory in their habits. In the autumn months they descend from 
the pasture grounds about Maidan and Upper Bara with their 
families and flocks, and pass the winter in the Khaibar, Bazar, 
Kajurai, and Lower Bara districts. In these several localities, 
each clan has its own apportioned limits, and in all they generally 
live in caves, which are formed in long galleries in the cliffs and 
sides of the ravines in all parts of the hills. None of the sections 
live in tents. They have a few villages formed by a collection of 
houses close together. As a rule, each family has its own separate 
dwelling, proportioned in size to the numbers of the house- 
hold and their cattle and flocks. Generally, a family of brothers, 
wiih their respective children and blood relations, constitute the 
little communities of these separate dwellings, which are always 
fortified by walls and towers, and are located on commanding 
sites on the hills. Sometimes these little forts contain thirty or 
more separate houses within the enclosure. In April and May the 
again move up to their higher hills. A portion, however, 
of the Kuki Khds^ Malikdin Khels, Sipahs, and nearly all the Adam 
Khels remain in their lower settlements throughout the year. 

The area of the country inhabited by the Afridis is about nine 
hundred square miles. The principal streams that drain their hills 
are, the northern branch of the Bara river, or Bara proper, the 
Basar or Chura river, and the Elhaibar stream, all flowing into 
fiinsmiiij Peshawar valley. The valleys lying 

near the sources of the Baza river are 
iubludsdmthegiNMral name of Tirah, which oompiiaes an area of 
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e^)0 to 700 square miles. The greater part of Tirah is inhabited 
bv different sections of the Orakzai tribe, but the valleys known 
as Raj gal and Maidan are occupied by the Afridis. 

The Raj gal valley is drained by one main stream, into which 
fall some lesser streams from the surrounding hills. Its length is 
about ten miles, and the breadth of the open country lying on either 
side of the central stream about four to five miles where widest, 
its elevation here being over 6.000 feet. Rajgal is inhabited by 
Euki Khel Afridis, and their hamlets lie near the stream in 
the centre of the valley. Temporary sheds are erected by the 
shepherds among the pine forests which clothe the sides of the 
surrounding mountains. On the south, Rajgal is separated from 
Maidan by a steep, rocky, but well-wooded, spur, eight to nine 
thousand feet in elevation. 

Maidan is a circular valley, or basih, about ten miles 
in diameter, surrounded by mountains, rising to about seven 
thousand feet in elevation. The noithern slopes of these are covered 
with firs and holly oak, while the southern slopes arc generally bare. 
The climate is described as excellent, the heat of summer being 
tempered by frequent thunder-storms. In winter the absemoe of 
wind makes the cold less severe; but snow lies for three months 
and more, and sometimes to great depth. The valley is weJl 
drained by three or four large watercourses; that to the west, 
where the.Malikdin Khel hamlets stand, is known as the Shaloba, 
which name is also applied to the entire stream after the others 
have joined it, m., the Sher Darra, occupied by the Zakha 
Khels from the east ; the Manakas, occupied by some families of 
the Jawaki and Ashu Khel sections of the Adam Khels ; and the 
Kahu, occupied by the Kambar Khels. These converging, form 
the Shaloba Toi, which, leaving Maidan, enters a narrow, rocky 
gorge three miles long, commanded by heights rising 1,000 
feet above it on either side. After emerging from this defile, the 
torrent flows through open country for two or three miles, then 
joins the Rajgal stream at Dwa Toi, after which the united stream 
receives the name of Bara. The open lands between the water- 
courses are covered with wheat and barley fields, and studded with 
numerous isolated dwellings which, though Inopholed, were 
apparently not made for defensive purposes. The banks of the 
streams are honeycombed with caves. It is difficult to ascertain 
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how many Afridis stay during the winter in Maidan, — probably 
not more than one-fifth of it» summer inhabitants. In a warm 
winter, or if troubles were apprehended towards Peshawar, no 
donbt more would remain. 

After the junction of the Raj gal and Haidan drainage, the 
united stream, os already mentioned, receives the name of Bara, 
and the valley through which it flows down to its exit in the 
Peshawar valley is alsf) known by this name. The elevation 
of this valley is from 6,000 feet at Dwa Toi to 2,000 at Eajur'j ; 
on the north side it is hemmed in by the Surghar jange, which 
divides it from the Bazar valley. This range averages froni 
6,000 to 7,000 feet in elevation. Its crest and sides are steep 
and ro^ky, fairly well wooded with ilex and wild olive, but few 
timber trees ; grass covers much of the slopes, and affords 
excellent grazing for the cattle during the winter months. Closing 
in the Bara valley to the south is a range rising to 8,600 feet near 
Maidan, but falling gradually as it runs east. This range is 
also very rough and rocky, but has a few timber forests above 
Waran and Maidan. The slopes of these ranges north and south 
of the Bara valley close inwards on the stream in the centre, 
sometimes leaving only a narrow, difficult defile between ; at 
other places their bases are a mile or so on either side from the 
bank, leaving flat or terraced ground between. In these small 
basins lie the hamlets and the splendid rice- fields of the various 
clans who inhabit the valley. The heat in summer is excessive, 
fevers prevalent, and mosquitoes very troublesome ; hence the 
hamlets are deserted during the hottest months, even by the 
families that do not resort to Tirah ; these take their flocks and 
herds with them, and live in sheds on the mountain slopes and 
crests. The valley is portioned out between several clans. 
Starting from Dwa Toi, in succession come the Malikdin Khel, the 
Eamrai, the Eambar Khel, the Jjpah, the Zakha Ehel, the Aka 
Ehel, and the Sturi Khel (Orakzais) ; then again at its exit into 
the Kajurai plain, the Malikdin Khel, the Kambar Khel, the 
Kamrai, and the Sipah clans. The principal villages in the valley 
are Barwan and Barkai, of the Sturi Khel Orakzais, and the 
numerous hamlets known as Torabela of the Zakha Khel Afridis. 

Shortly after entering the Kajurai plain, the Bara river is 
joined by the Mastura, which runs south of the main branch and 
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parallel to it. To the north of the Mastura^ and not far from 
Maidan, is the Waran valley. This valley, inhabited by the Aka 
Khel Afridis, is a basin about ten miles long and four or five miles 
broad, surrounded by mountains about 8,000 feet in elevation. 

Kajurai, into which the Unite'S waters of the Bara river flow, 
is a basin of about thirty square miles in extent^ The country 
is undulating and open, and is covered with long grass. This 
tract forms the winter resort of the Halikdin Khel, Kambar 
Khel, Kamrai, and Sipah Afridis, who live in cave dwellings. 
Thfere is a considerable village with several towers, on the left 
bank of the Bara river, about* three miles from Fort Bara, 
railed Ilamgudar. This village, famous for its rifle factory, is 
ccupied all the year round by Sipah Afridis. There is generally 
TQod supply of water in the Bara river ; and in ordinary years 
the rush of water is so heavy during the melting of the snows 
above Raj gal and Maidan, that the low country near Peshawar 
on the banks of the river is flooded. 

The summer and winter settlements of the Afridi clans (ex- 
clusive of the Adam Khel) are as follows 


KukiKhd .. 

Malikdin Khel 
Kambar Khd 

Kamrai 

Zahha Khd 

Sipah 

Aka Khd 


Summer. — Rajgal valle> 

Winter. — Jamrud and neighbouring hills. 
Summer. — Maidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kajurai, Chura, and Khaibar. 

Summer. — Maidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kajurai. 

Summer. — ^Maidan and Upper Bara. 

Winter. — Kaj urai. 

Summer. — Maidan and Bara. 

Winter. — Khaibar and Basar. 

Summer. — Bara. 

Winter. — Lower Bara and Kajurai. 

Summer. — Waran and Bara. 

Winter. — Hills between Kajurai and Kohat pass. 


During the summer months, the winter habitations of the 
Khaibar Afridis, including Baser, are quite deserted, if one ex- 
cepts a few Kuki Khel villages around Jamrud and the Malikdin 
Khel villages of Chora, which are inhabited all the year round. 
The Zakha Khels have a great hold over the other clans, not so 
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much from the extent of ground they occupy — for much of it in 
the Khaibar and Bazar is sterile — as from their position lying be- 
tween the winter and summer homes of the other sections. They 
alone can move from Bazar and the Khaibar to Bara, and thence 
along the crest of the Torghar, without having to pass through 
the lands of any other clan ; every other section, unless prepared 
and able to make a wide d4tour, is obliged semi-annually to take 
its families, cattle, and household goods through Zakha Ehcl terri- 
tory in any circumstances, if not also through that of other clans. 
Naturally, in consequence, the other clans are very ««hy of incur- 
ring the resentment of the Zakha Khels, as a body, and, unless 
greatly exasperated, will endeavour to remain collectively on good 
terms with them. Thus, for instance, the Kuki Khels have oc- 
casionally been obliged to reach Rajgal from the Khaibar by going 
round Tartara, through Mohmand and Shinwari country. Other 
tribes have reached -Maidan from Kajurai, vid Orakzai and Aka 
Khel limits, when at enmity with the Zakha Khels. And for a 
clan of one tribe to migrate through tribes not connected with it, 
or its parent tribe, is a delicate experiment. So, upon the whole, 
by virtue of their position, the Zakha Khels enjoy pre-eminent 
consideration in Afridi councils. They are less amenable, too, 
to our control, as their winter settlements are a long way from 
the border, and their trade with British territory is small. 

Next to the Zakha Khels, the Malikdin Khels and Kuki Khels 
possess the most compact settlements in the Chora and Khaibar 
valleys, parts of which, as mentioned above, are held summer 
and winter by portions of these tribes, at Chora itself, and near 
Jamrud. 

The road through the Khaibar, as far as it passes through 
Afridi limits, is held by the six clans known as the Khaibar Afridis. 
The road is divided into six sections, which, commencing from 
Jamrud, are guarded as follows : — The first section is in the hands 
of the Kuki Khels, the second Jin charge of the Sipahs, the third 
is held by the Kuki Khels again, the fourth by the Kambar Khels 
and the Kamrai, the fifth by the Malikdin Khels, and the sixth 
by the Zakha Khels. The present arrangements with reference to 
the Khaibar will be referred to again further on. 

Before proceeding to an account of theroutes in Afridi country, 
it may not be out of place briefly to sketch the lines that are taken 
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by Afridi raiders in attacking the road through the Khaibar or the 
Peshawar district. When, for whatever reason, it is determined 

Afridi raids ^ made, a few expe- 

rienced old raiders, respected cither for 
their skiU in planning forays, or for their large personal following, 
consult together and fix upon a plan, after hearing the reports 
of spies, who have returned from the threatened hKalities. 
Having made up their minds what to do, a summons is sent round 
to well-known raiders and other young men of their tribe, giving 
notice that a raid is appointed for a certain date, and all willing 
to join are to come, with so many days* supplies, to a rendezvous. 
These preliminaries are always held at as great a distance as 
possible from the point to be attacked, in order to prevent the 
nows from leaking out ; and al! particulars are kept a profound 
secret by the chief raiders. Thus, in summer, raids arc concocted 
ill Tirah ; in winter, in Upper Bara and Bazar ; and though the 
fact that a raid in some direction is contemplated becomes known, 
no one but the leaders can tell where the raid will strike till it has 
begun to move. Very often false reports are carefully spread 
to mislead informers. A sufficient number of armed raiders having 
collected at the rendezvous, the raid moves with the utmost 
rapidity on the objective, timing itself to arrive in its immediate 
vicinity during the night. The raiders having probably walked 
continuously thirty or forty miles, lie down for a few hours’ rest, 
and spies are thrown out to give warning of counter-attacks, or of 
the approaching booty. At daybreak, or as soon as practicable 
after it, they swoop down on their prey ; whatever animals they 
can lay hands on are rapidly collected, the retreat begins, 
the cattle or beasts of burden are urged to their highest speed, 
and the band retires as swiftlv as it came, walking or running for 
many miles, till beyond all danger of pursuit. If pursued, the 
lagging cattle are cut down, and a show of resistance is made ; if 
the pursuit is hot, the plunder is abandoned, for to lose lives is 
not the object of the raid. But should the raiders succeed in 
carrying off their booty, they halt on reaching a place of safety, 
and, if it is prudent to do so, divide their spoil, break up, and go 
home to recruit after their exertions. Occasionally, however, it 
is thought expedient to get rid of the loot at once, in which oeae 
the chief raiders arrange with friendly tribes to pass on the eatlle 
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that have been robbed to distant valleys, where they are kept for 
a time, and then disposed of when matters have quieted down. 

With regard to the roads in Afridi territory, there are two 
main routes from Peshawar to Maidan and Rajgal, one through 
the Khaibar and Bazar valleys, and the other up the Bara valley. 

All routes and tracks leading from Jamrud, Ali Musjid, Landi 
Kotal, and Dakka to Bazar converge at China in Bazar, and have 
all been traversed at different times by our troops ;i;hey are, there- 
fore, sufficiently well known. It is enough to say, taking the roadj 
which constitute the lateral communications between the Khaibar 
and Bazar, that the road by Shudanna to Chora is fair, and that 
the passes from Ali Musjid and Shagai over the Chora Eandao and 
thence to China are the best, and are practicable for cavalry and 
laden camels. The road from Ali Musjid to Alachi and thence to 
Earamna is a mule track. From Garhi Lalabeg, the Bori pass, 
practicable for Afridi pack-bullocks and mules, gives access to 
Bazar ; this is the usual route for the Zakha Ehels of the Ehaibar 
when going to Bazar. From Chora to Walai and China, in Bazar, 
elevation 4,200 feet, the main road follows the bed of the stream. 

The route from China continues westward up the Bazar valley 
for six or eight miles more, and then crosses the Jarobi, or Mangol 
Bagh, pass, elevation over 6,500 feet, the ascent to and from 
which is said to be very easy and the road broad. It then 
cLesobnds into the Bara valley at the Sipah village of Sandana, on 
the bank of the river, in open country. 

The main route from Sandana follows the course of the Bara 
river upwards, six or eight miles, through open, level country, to 
Dwa Toi, the junction of the Rajgal and Maidan streams, up the 
banks of which there are roads leading to the valleys of these 
names. In addition to the main road just mentioned, three or 
four difficult paths cross from Chora and Bazar over the Surghar 
range at the Inzari, and the Bokar, or Halwai, passes. These 
pathways are difficult, and seldom used except for raiding 
ptuposes. 

The other route to Maidan from Peshawar, via the Bara valley, 
is fit for camels the whole way and is much used by the Airidis in 
their annual migrations from Tirah to their cave villages on the 
eastern slopes of the hills which form the western border of the 
Peshawar plain. As far as the Gandao pass this route is fit for 
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carts. Beyond the pass it follows the bf >i the Bara river to 
Maidan, and a cart-road could be made alo^g ike right bank of the 
river without much difficulty. At present the march up streapi is 
an arduous task, as the stream is swift and full of large stones, and 
has to be crossed and recrossed an innumerable number of times. 

For troops approaching Maidan, the Bara route would afford 
more water and forage than that through the Ehaibar and Bazar. 
What would be the approximate number of men they would 
probably meet it is difficult to say, as that depends not only on 
local Afridi politics and feelings, but also on the attitude of the 
neighbouring tribes, more especially the Orakzais. 

From Kohat a route to Maidan branches off the Kohat-Eurram 
road at Muhammad Ehwaja, which place is 30 miles from Eohat 
and 37} from Maidan. This route is fit for carts as far as Shina- 
wari, and from thence to Maidan a camel-road was constructed 
in 1897. 

The seven clans of the Afridi tribe, which form the subject of 
the present chapter, will now be briefly described. 

The Euki Ehels are an important and powerful clan. They keep 

The Kuki KheUu Khaibar Af. 

ridis, and boast that they are capable of 
holding their own, if necessary, against the rest of the Ehaibar. 
This is, however, mere boasting ; they could not count on help from 
any except the Sipahs, and it would be dangerous for the latter to 
give it. They are mortal foes with the Zakha Ehels and also with 
the Mullagoris.‘ They bear a bad character, but are courageous and 
warlike, and have supplied many good recruits to the Native 


1 The origin of the MuUagoria is wrapped 
in obscarity and they are not acknowle^ed 
by any of the eurroanding tribes. What- 
ever their origin may be, tho tribe is now 
widely scatter^, for, in addition to those 
who dwell north of and between the Khai- 
bar and the Kabul river, there are others 
who live about Sapri. in the Mohmand hills, 
in tho Sisobi glen, on the western slopes of 
tho Pandperi range, and along the banks 
of the Kunar river. With all the surround- 
ing tribes, except the Afridis, they are on 
friendly terms, but with the latter th^ 
are at deadly fend. The Mullagoris, revert- 
ing to thoen north of the Khaibar, master 
barely BOO fitting men and are bat ill- 
eqaipped with firMms. They have, Jiow- 

yobiL 


ever, an excellent reputation for courage, 
and, being a small tribe, have the good 
to keep united, and as mountaineers excel 
ovoiy tribe of the Khaibar ran£e. With 
these qualities, notwithstanding their in- 
forior armament, th^ have been able, not 
only to hold their own against 1 he Zakha 
Khcl and Kuki Khel Afridis, but even to 
tako (he aggressive and to harry the 
Khusrogis of Bazar. As far as we are 
concerned, we have had but little trouble 
with the tribe ; and the only occasion on 
which it has been necessary to ooeroe 
them was in 1866 when, for a leiiea of 
minor offences, they were blockaded until 
they paid a fine of Rs. 600. 


0 
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Army. They nurt^r about 4,600 fighting men, and are extremely 
well armed, a large number of their rifles having been stolen from 
the troops at Peshawar. They trade largely with Peshawar in 
firewood, grass, etc., and are more dependent on British territory 
than other tribes, and are notorious for robbery and other offences. 

The Malikdin Khels are the Khan Khel, or head clan, of the 
Khaibar Afridis. The clan lias lost much of its former influence 
owing to a succession of bad maliks ; and whereas all the Khaibar 
Afridis, with the one exception of tlie 
The Mahkdm Khcla. Kuki Khels, would probably gladly have 

followed the lead of the Malikdin Khels in former days, the Zakha 
Khel and Kuki Khel now claim to be able to meet them single 
handed, even though they be backed by all the other Afridi clans. 

Although this clan belongs to the Samil faction, whilst the 
Kambar Khels are Gar, still the fact that these two are descended 
from one ancestor, by name Mir Ahmad, seems to have induced 
them to keep up a somewhat close relationship. A combination 
between the Malikdin Khels and Kambar Khels, who, when united, 
are called Mir Ahmad Khels, is looked upon as most probable in 
the event of any large tribal disturbance. The friendship between 
these two clans is also strengthened by the fact that they live near 
each other, both in Maidan and in Kajurai, and can therefore 
combine easily to resist a common enemy. 

The Malikdin Khels are well armed, and arc also well versed 
in the use of arms, owing to large numbers of them having passed 
through the ranks of the regular native army. They are more 
civilised than the other Khai^r Afridis, and possess a large number 
of English and Kabul rifles. They number about 4,000 fighting 


The Kambar Khels belong to the Gar faction, like the Kuki 
Khels, but, notwithstanding this, there 
The Kambar Khels. mortal enmity between these two 

clans. On the other hand, the Kambar Khels are proud of being 
descended from the same ancestor, Mir Ahmad, as the Malikdin 
Khels, and are disposed to join with them in tribal disputes, 
' although the latter belong to the Samil faction. 

They are well known for their warlike disposition. A con- 
siderable number take service in our army, and, owing to these 
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circumstances, they arc generally well armed, and possess a largo 
iiuinbcr of English rifles. Their fighting strength is about 4, 6(H). 

The Kambar Khels come into Peshawar and Kohr t to trade 
during the winter, but they keep more apart from intercourse 
with British territory than any of the oiher Khaibar Afridis, except 
wild Nasnid-din Zakha Khels; and, owing to this, they are little 
dependent on the British Government. 

The Kamrai or Kamar Khel, is the smallest of all the clans, their 
armed strength consisting of barely 600 men. The clan is a 
peaceable one, and interferes very little with the concerns of its 
neighbours ; and, in fact, they would be altogether insignificant 
The Kamrai it not for the circumstance that 

they hold possession of the Tsaok route 
between Bara and Mjaidan. Nearly all the Khaibar Afridis use 
this pass, which is defensible by a few men against great odds. The 
Kamrai, though ill-armed, arc thus able to hold it easily, and 
consequently to seriously inconvenience any clan which may not 
be on friendly terms with them, an<l to whom free access is an 
object. 

They trade a good deal with Peshawar, bringing in wood and 
grass during the winter. They woubl feel the loss of this trade 
severely in the event of a blockade, and this, combined with the 
fact that their winter settlements arc wibhin easy reach of the 
Peshawar garrison, makes them naturally anxious to keep on good 
terms with the British Government, 

The Zakha Khels are the most important and most powerful 
, clan of all the Khaibar Afridis. Their 

Tho Zakha Khels. • i • i i i 

importance is chiefly due, as already ex- 
plained, to their position. In politics they are Samil, but as clan 
against clan, they are on fairly good terms with all the other 
Afridis, except the Kuki Khel, with whom they are at deadly 
feud. They are the most turbulent of all the tribe, and number 
about 4,500 fighting men, most of whom are well armed; but their 
reputation for courage docs not stand so high as that of some of the 
other clans. They cultivate as little as they possibly can, and 
despise the fuel and grass trade with Peshawar, and, in addition, 
levy tolls on their neighbours. 

Most of the troubles that occur between us and the Afridis are 
caused by this clan* 
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The Sipahs though small in point of numbers — they only 
possess about 1,200 fighting men — have 
The iSipaiiB. ^ reputation for bravery, and, 

being well armed, are able to give a good account of themselves. 
They are Samil in politics, and are friendly with the Malikdin Khel 
and Kamrai. 

The Aka Khels arc one of the most troublesome of the A^ridi 
, clans, and are perhans the most dis- 

contented, owmg to the fact that trey 
have no voice in the Afridi jirgas in matters relating to the Khaibar 
and Kohat passes. They number about 1,800 fighting men, and are 
fairly well o£F, as they own some good land in the Bara and Waraii 
valleys, and are rich in cattle. 

The fighting strength of the Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis is 
therefore as follows : — 


Kuki Khol 

• . 

. . 

. . 4,500 

Malikdin Khel . . 



.. 4,000 

Eambar Khel . . 


. . 

.. 4,500 

Kamrai 


. . 

GOO 

Zakha Khel 


. . 

.. 4,500 

Sipah 


... 

. . 1,200 

Aka Khel 

•• 

•• 

.. 1,800 



Total 

21,100 


This, added to the number of fighting men of the Adam Khel 
clan, estimated at 6,900, gives a total of 27,000 as the fighting 
strength of the Afridis, which is probably nearly correct. 

Expedition against the Aka Khel Afridis by a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Craigie, C.B., in March 1855. 

British connection with the Afridis began in 1839, when Colonel 
Wade, with a contingent of Sikh troops, forced the Khaibar. 

The first occasion, however, after the annexation of the Pesha- 
war valley, in which we came into actual conflict with any of the 
Afridi clans which form the subject of the present chapter, was at 
the end of 1864. 

In that year the Basi Khel section of the Aka Khels, not finding 
themselves admitted to a share in the allowances of the Kohat pass 
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commenced a series of annoyances and depredations on the Peshawar 
border^witha view of extorting from Government a participation in 
those allowances. Amongst other acts, they murdered a syce be- 
longing to the force at Matanni, threatened that village, and finally 
filled up a well which was being dug at Aimal Chabutra. 

On this, Major J. H. Craigie, c.b., commanding a detachment 
at Baud Khel, went in pursuit. This party was fired at by the Basi 
Khels, but was too late to catch them in the plain. On the 9th of 
Eecember 1854, a Khattak British subject was murdered near 
Akhor by them, in order to implicate the Adam Kliels, with whom 
they were at feud, and it became necessary to institute a blockade 
of the clan. 

At this time the camp of Lieutenant W. Hamilton, Bengal 
Artillery, Assistant Civil Engineer, together with liis office and 
treasure chest, happened to be pitched near Badabir, about ten 
miles from the foot of the hills ; and on the night of the 0th of 
February 1855, the Basi Khels descended on his camp to kill and 
rob. Lieutenant Hamilton fought bravely for his life, and escaped 
with some wounds, after shooting one of his assailants ; butvsixteen 
of his people were killed and thirty wounded, the Basi Khels 
carrying off some Rs. 10,000 of Government treasure and property, 
besides some private effects. 

Soon after this. Captain H. R. James, Deputy Commissioner, 
who was out on the frontier, reported that those branches of the 
tribe whose winter settlements are between Jani-ka-Ghari, west 
of Fort Mackeson, and the Bara river, continued to bring their 
cattle into the grazing grounds at the foot of the hills, as they felt 
tl^emselves secure from any sudden attack, in consequence of the 
broad and stony plain lying between them and the nearest point 
where troops were located, the crossing of which would give them 
ample notice of any attack. On this, Maj or L. P. D. Eld, 9th Native 
Infantry, commanding a detachment at Fort Bara, attempted to 
surprise the village of Alam Kili by marching across the plain at 
night, so as to arrive there at early dawn. The march was made 
in excellent order and perfect silence ; the detachment arrived at 
a ravine, about a mile from the village, an hour before daybreak ; 
but as it was entering broken ground, it ' became necessary to 
halt till dayligbt^ and some scouts were sent on to reconnoitre. 
When these had advanced a short distance from the head of the 
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column, they suddenly found themselves confronted by a picquet 
of twenty men in a hollow. 

Being surrounded, they were compelled to £bre, and the picquet 
fled to the village, firing signals as they went. The detachment 
then advanced as soon as the light admitted, and found the Afridis 
had reached the hills, up which they rapidly retreated. To have 
pursued them further would have involved the troops in a day’s 
skirmishing on the hills without the prospect of inflicting much 
injury upon the enemy, and it was therefore considered better to 
return to camp and await another opportunity. 

On the 23rd of February there was a spirited little affair 


14th Irregular Cavalry, t 70 men. 
0th Native Infantry,! * 02 „ 
Mounted levies, 26 „ 


between a force, noted in the margin, 
under Lieutenant E. Tyrwhitt, 14th 
Irregular Cavalry, and the Basi Khels. 


The cavalry patrol from Fort Mackeson, finding a body of 
Basi Khels in a ravine under the Akhor hills, pursued them, 
tlie Akhor people joining in the pursuit, and setting fire to 
the first Basi Khel village, when Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, coming up 
with the infantry, drove the enemy from the hills above. The 
enemy then came down to a small plateau, about three-quarters 
of a mile distant ; on this, Lieutenant Tyrwhitt charged them with 


the cavalry, driving them up to the village of Zawa, when he 
had to retire, coming under the matchlock fire from the hills. 


The retirement, which was pressed by the enemy, was very steadily 
covered by the 9th Native Infantry, although the enemy were in 


considerable numbers. 


The enemy lost some seven wounded. Our loss was- -two 
sowars of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, one sepoy of the 0th Nativ< 
Infantry, and one sowar of the levies, wounded. 


After Major Eld’s operations, the cattle were not broughjt out 
of the hills for some days, but the Aka Khels gradually re-acquired 
confidence, and every day advanced further into the plain, putting 
out strong picquets at night. On the 26th of February the scouts 
brought in the intelligence that the flocks had come down to thqi 
grazing grounds near Sadat Garhi# Captain James thought^ there- 
fore, that by locating a party in one of the ravines in that neigh- 
liourhood he might be enabled to intercept them. He accordingly 


i MuUniDd si JhMiu in 18S7. • MttWtd at la 1SS7. 
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arranged a plan for doing so with Major j&id, and, consider- 
ing it better to carry out the design at once, Major Eld marched 
from Fort Bara at 3 A.if. with the rifle and light companies, 9th 
Native Infantry, and a troop of the 16th Irregular Cavalry. ' The 
march was performed without the least noise, and the men were 
located before dawn in a ravine lined with tangled grass 
and brushwood, scouts being placed in the trees in the vicinity 
and other places. The detachment remained quiet in this situa- 
tioa for about six hours, and at 11 a.m. the Afridi cattle were seen 
emerging on to the plain, with a party of armed men in advance, 
who narrowly inspected the brushwood and broken ground about 
them, the cattle following at a distance. Had they continued in 
this way an hour longer, they would have placed the detachment 
between them and the hills, and a large number of cattle and men 
would have fallen into its hands. Unfortunately, however, some 
doofie-bearers, who had fallen to the rear, found themselves at day- 
break in the plain without a sign of the detachment, and, returning 
to camp, they set out again under the escort of a few sowars to 
join it. The Afridis soon observed them, and began to return 
with $heir cattle. Seeing this Major Eld determined to pursue 
them, and took the cavalry towards the hills for that purpose ; 
the infantry also advanced at a rapid pace over the low hillM in 
their front, and all were soon engag^ with detached parties of the 
Afridis. The detachment succeeded in capturing 100 head of 
cattle, killing three of the Afridis, and wounding five. Major Eld 
then arranged for the retirement of the force ; tl^ was effected in 
excellent order, the sldrmishers holding the Afridis, who had 
gathered to the number of upwards of 300, in check. The detach- 
ment returned to camp at 4-30 p.]f., with a loss of only one man 
wounded. 

After this raid the cattle of the Aka Khels were taken further 
south, to the village' of Handan, which appeared to offer a per- 
fectly safe retreat, as it is situated close to the Basi Khel villages, 
is stron^y placed between two hills, and is approached only by 
a stony road, passing over much broken ground and several ravines 
with eminences, upon which their picquets were placed to guard 
against surprise. For some days the cattle went into the ravines 


iffiBwthiTIk 
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to graze, but on the 6th of March Captain H. B. James arranged 
with Major L. P. D. Eld to attempt another surprise. 

Accordingly, at 11 p.m., that officer moved out of camp with 
300 men of the 9th Native Infantry and a troop of the 16th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry ; the party was conducted by Captain James in the 
direction of Matanni, and up a ravine which leads to the Basi Khel 
villages. At about a mile from Mandan a good place for conceal- 
ment was found, where the detachment remained till the break 
of day. Scouts were placed on all the commanding points, and jhe 
approach of the cattle awaited ; at about 11 a.m., strong guards 
came out of the village, and carefully examined every bush and 
ravine in their front, picquets were placed on various hills upon 
which low breastworks had been erected, and a parly even came 
down a portion of the ravine in which the detachment was con- 
cealed. It was evident that they only anticipated attack from 
the direction of the camp, and they did not suspect that by mak- 
ing a circuitous march the detachment could get in rear of them. 

The above precautions having been taken by the Afridis, 
their cattle emerged from the village, and were soon grazing on 
the low hills in front of it. It was not deemed advisable to wait 
much longer, for the neighing of a horse might now have discover- 
ed the detachment, which was not in a position to receive a large 
party in case of attack. It therefore moved a little further up 
the ravine, and then, gaining the higl^ ground, advanced rapidly 
towards the village, thus intercepting the party that had gone 
out with the cattle. 

Major Eld obtained a commanding position in front of the 
village, and parties were sent, to collect the cattle, the whole of 
which was soon on the road to camp. The Afridis were taken 
so much by surprise, that they fled precipitately until they gained 
the hills in the vicinity of the village, where they rallied, and, 
their numbers increasing with incredible speed, they attempted 
to cut of! some of the parties returning with the cattle. A com- 
pany was detached to cover the latter, and, when the animals 
had been all secured, the detachments were called in, the cavalry 
sent to the rear, and the retirement covered by the riflemen of 
the 9th Native Infantry. All was effected in perfect order; 
but the Afridis pressed the detachment warmly lor about three 
miles, till it had cleared the broken ground. 
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On this occasion Major Eld secured 1,000 animals, including 
bullocks, cows, donkeys, sheep, and niilcli-goats. Three of the 
Aka Khcls were killed, one of whom, Gul Khan, was a man of much 
influence and wealth, and three others were wounded. The loss 
sustained by the detachment was very trifling— one sepoy slight- 
ly wounded and one horse killed. 

After this, those sections of the clan against which these efforts 
had been directed evinced their submission in a mode most 
humiliating to Pathaiis, by sending in a deputation of their chief 
women to sue for peace on any terms, ('aptain James informed 
them that he would allow the elders of tiieir portion of the clan 
to come to him and state their willingness or otherwise to conform 
to what might be dictated to them, including of course the resti- 
tution of the property plundered at Badabir, and the furtherance 
of the punishment of the remaining portion of the clan. 

On the 25th of March 1855, intelligence having reached 
Captain James that the Aka Khels had returned with their cattle 
to the villages of Alam Kili and Mir Kili for the purpose of grazing, 
he suggested to Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Craigie, c.b., who had 
succeeded to the command of the troops, the expediency of driving 
them out of those places, and compelling them to give up the idea 
of resettling in the low hills without permission. 

Accordingly, at midnight on the 2flth of March, Lieut. -Colonel 

Pchawar Mountuiu Tmin moved off from his camp at 

Battery. Mashu Kliol, with thc force maririnally 

Two trooiM, null Irregular notcd. 

Cavalry. 

DjtAciiraent. 4tli Native To engage the Basi Khels, and to 

9tii Natitt) Infantry. prevent their coming to che assistance 

20 th Native Infantry. 2 the Other Bcctions of the Aka Khels, 

a force of 500 infantry were to move from Fort Mackeson at 
2 A.M., towards thc village of Zawa, whilst the Akhor men were to 
act on the left nf this detachment above Akhor. 

On arriving, at half-past 6 a.»i., on the crest of a ridge of hills 
ovcrlor)king those occupied by thc enemy, Lient.-Coloncl Craigie, 
who was accompanied by Captain H. R. James, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, detached 300 men of the 4tli Native Infantry, under the 
command of Major C. Patterson, to the village of Alam Kili, with 

iDwbonded in 1861 . 

voL. n. 


S Mutinied at Meerui in 1657. 
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infltructions to destroy it, and then rejoin; which was successfully, 
accomplished. 

A party of similar strength from the 20th Native Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenant A. I. Shuldham, followed after 
a short interval by the main column, was directed on Mir Kili, 
a village on the Bara river, the occupants of which ied on the 
approach of the troops, when the village was destroyed, as also 
a number of wood stacks. 

The main column then proceeded towards the hills, on wh'cli 
the enemy had posted themselves, covered by the rifle and light 
companies o^ the 9th and 20th Regiments, under the command 
of Major L. P. D. Eld. 

The hills over which the troops had to advance were steep, 
and afforded complete cover to the enemy, whose numbers amount- 
ed to 1,000 men. Lieut. -Colonel . Craigie was obliged to throw 
out additional skirmishers, both to the front and flanks, so much 
80 that two-thirds of the infantry were thus employed. The force 
then advanced about a mile and a half, driving back the enemy 
from hill to hill,— the sepoys behaving most gallantly ; and as, 
in their eagerness to close with the enemy, they neglected to take 
full advantage of the cover afforded by the nature of the ground, 
they suffered more loss than they would otherwise have done. 

At 8 A.M., seeing that the country in front was apparently 
much stronger than that over which the troops had passed, 
Lieut. -Colonel Craigie decided upon retiring. The crest of the hills 
in the rear was accordingly occupied successively by skirmishers, 
and the mountain guns sent back to take up a position on the 
range of hills from which the column had in the first instance 
descended. 

The main body then began slowly to retire ; on which the enemy 
returned in large numbers, and were enabled, from their know- 
ledge of the ground, to press on the troops, their matchlock fire 
continuing to be heavy until the ^ro'^ps neared, at half-past 10 a.m., 
the ridge of hills where the mountain guns were in position. 

The return march towards camp was begun at 11 a.m., skir- 
mishers having been previously thrown out to the rear and 
right flank of the column, until the ground became suitable for 
cavalry, when the 16th Irregular Cavalry, under Lieutenant F. If. 
Smith, formed the rear-guard. 
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Our losses in this affair were nine killed and twenty-one 
wounded. 

The principal object of the expedition had thus been fMly 
attained ; the Aka Khels had been driven out of an apparently 
secure retreat, which they could never re-occupy so long as they 
were under blockade, and which would cause them great distress. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “North West Frontier,’ ’ 
was granted in 1S69 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
ab6ve operations. 

After this the clan was forced to seek a temporary settlement 
amongst the Sipalis at a sjiot higher up the river, where there was 
but little pasturage for their cattle, and they were therefore soon 
forced to return to Waran. 

Throughout the ensuing hot w'cathcr but little went on, the 
Aka Khels being in their summer settlements. On the return 
of the cold season they came down ag«ain to the plains; but the 
Commissioner, Liculenant-C oloncl H. B. Edwardes, c.B., obtained 
orders to keep up the blockade till the clan surrendered at 
discretion. 

The blockade was accordingly resumed, and not a man of the 
Aka Khcl clan could venture into the Peshawar market ; • their 
wood trade fell into the hands of other clans ; and unusually large 
demands for wood for the public works raised the price of that 
article to an unprecedented height. About December the loss 
of annual profits began to be intolerable, and the Aka Khcl jirga 
took into their serious consideration the question whether it would 
bo better to make another burst of devilry upon the frontier, 
in hopes of being bought off, or to give in, and accept any terms 
that might be imposed. In consequence, all the police posts 
were strengthened and put on the alert while this point was under 
debate. DeputJitions from the Aka Khels went about from hill 
to hill beseeching the co-operation of the neighbouring clans in 
one more campaign, but their neighbours had got the wood trade, 
and declined. All this time the flocks and herds of the Aka Khels 
could not be grazed upon the open plain for fear of being surprised 
by the police, and another hungry winter was setting in. The 
rase being hopeless, in the middle of December the Aka Khels 
seat ill to make overtures of submission. 

os 
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But, looking back to the origin of these annoyances, the (’oin- 
missioner now dct(?rmine(l to transfer the chaigc ul the Aka Khel 
relation to Kohat, so that one Deputy (’ominissioner should not 
be played off against another. The Aka Kliel jirtja were therefore 
referred to (’aj)tain H. Henderson, commanding the 3rd Punjab 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner at Kohat, to whom instruc- 
tions were sent to accept tlieir overtures of peace on the f<»Jlo\ving 
conditions : — 

Is/.- A fine uf Its. 3,500. 

3nJ. — Forfeiture of all blackmail for the future. (The Basi Khcls re- 
ccivecc Ks. GOO from the Kohat pass allowances.) 

3rrf.— Refund to Covernment of all rewards paid for capturing members 
uf the clan. 

After the usual number of deputations, and e.xcuses, and 
evasions, the terms dictated by (^iptain Henderson at Kohat were 
agreed to by the clan. 

Still, Lieutenant-C’olonel Edwardes refused to take off tins 
blockade until the payment of the fine. The clan urged that, if 
allowed to bring their wood to the market at Peshawar, they would 
realize the amount immediately ; but that officer replied that 
justice required the fine to be paid before the slightest kindness 
was shown to them. 

They then proposed to pay in wood, and, as the Executive 
Engineer required all he could get, it was settled that they might 
deliver wood to the amount of the fine at two outposts — one being 
Badabir, the scene of the outrage. 

The Aka Khels estimated their losses during the blockade 
at Rs. 77,120. 

An agreement was then entered into with tlic Aka Khels by 
which they bound themselves, in addition to paying the above 
fine, to abstain from raids ; not to harbour refugees and criminals ; 
in disputes with British subjects to refer the matter to our tribunals, 
etc. 

Thus, said Lieutenant-Colonel Edwardes, ended the strug- 
gle of the Aka Khel Afridis with a .settled Covernment. Instead 
of haughtily exacting blackmail from tlie British for the safety 
of the Kohat road, they paid a judicial fine for a highway 
robbery. 
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The reasons of tlio Fiasi Khels liavio^ b(*eii un^inally adioit- 
ted to a share ill the Kohat. allo^vaina-; will lie ^iven in 

Chapter III, when doseiihino the aiTanireiiu'irs with re;'.ii(l to 
that pass ; but it may b * Jiere briefly stat* d ili:.t .t . i.i • o, .‘c- 
qiicnee of ihoir cljiinuMj' i portion of l ir.d cii'le l Ivahiinsail.i, 
extending from KnJ^.ii i > Aiin.il ('hil)iit:.i .it ihe nn.iith of tie 
pass. Olu* siibse'i’i 'lit de ilire^s wit h I he Ha iKliel- with :eg.‘ul 
to this piece of land will ..Iso b-* giv *:i in 111. 

Our next dealings i.f importance wiih t In* A fi nlis forming 
the subject of t!u* presi a' cha.pi**i\ va^' \vi;h the Kuki Khelclan. 
In Jauiia’*v IsriT, when the I'n-t Mnha 'iinad \. as eiieampc'd 

at Jainnid after his intei \ ie.v •..•■liSir J n.n )w\\r('nc{\ \v ho.* i- camp 
w.is a few miles iv arcr IVshawai, a partv of yonug oHic'ers rode 
beyond the Amir’s camp towards tlio Khaibar pas«, and were fired 
on by the Kuki Kinds. One of tin* number, 1 ieiitenant T. M. Hand, 
was so severvly wounded that lic died during the niglit. The crime 
having been brought lionn^ to tlv' clan, thcT v.cre bloikaded, 
and many of their members fdl into on.r hands. During these 
hostilities the Mutiny broke out, but the blockade w’lis continued 
in full force, and was so injmious to the inten-e^ts of the clan, that 
they paid down a fine of l?s. 3,000, and entered into the following 
agreement, viz,, not to harbour criminali : Ui resort to our coiiits 
in regard to (piarrels with Hritish subjects ; and to .send, when 
required, an agent to the Deputy (Commissioner, 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny the Zakha Khel clan was ahso 
under blockade for irinuiner::ble highway robbeiies. but, strange to 
say, they did not take advantage of the opportunity a fTorded them 
of troubling us, and on tliei4th of August they made their sub- 
mission, and entered into an agreement .similar to that made 
by the Kuki Khel.s. 

In the early part of 1801 a party of Zakha Jvlnd.s made a raid 
on British territory in the neighbourhood of Knjurai. Tliis tract 
of country is occupied, a.s already stated, during the winter months 
by the Malikdin Khel, Kumbar Khel, Kainrai, and Sipah clans, and 
these clans had for a long time refused, on various pretexts, to 
become jointly resjionsiblc for this ]).ul of the border. 

On the occurrence, Imwever, of lliio j.dd, in v i.i^ Ji one m.in 
was killed and three w'ouncied, .‘‘Oinc v f llie Xajurai u iii were seized, 
and further proceodings threatened unleio immcdid le reparation 
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was made, and an agreement entered into of joint responsibility 
for the future. The clans concerned seat their represei tatives 
to Peshawar, paid a fine of Rs. 1,000, and entered into the desired 
agreement, which closed that corner of the district against Zakha 
Khel and otlier robbers. The agreement with the Sipah and Kamrai 
clans was made on tiu* :J4th of April 1801 ; that witli the jMulikdin 
Khcl and Kaiubar Khel shortly alter wards, and was of the same 
tenor, viz . — 

Wc agree uu uiir uwii parts, and in behalf of oiir respective clans, of our 
own fre^'. will and accord, us follows 

( I ) During the si x months of the cold weather, when we reside in the lands 
culled Kajirai, \.c will be responsible that no tlieft or crime is com- 
ii)itte<l on liny british subject by any member of our clans, or by 
any incMuber or the Zakha Khel o: other clans passing through the 
said lands of Kajurai. 

(11) So long as the Zakha Khels may remain at feud with the liovern- 
meiit, we will nut allow members of that clan to take up their 
residence in the Kajuiai settlements. 

Tlic cians conc<*riicd acted fairly up to the engagements en- 
tered upon, but it was found necessary to enforce their responsibil- 
ity by making reprisals on them in 1874, when they allowed some 
Zakha Khel robbers a passage through their lands. Accordingly, 
113 persons and 360 head of cattle were seized, the latter being 
restored wlieii tlic Kajurai clans paid the small fine which had 
been imposed upon them. 

The Zakha Khcl, and also the Kuki Khel clan, continued to 
give trouble on our border, and maintained their reputation as the 
most inveterate and audacious robbers, whose depredations up 
to the very walls of Peshawar, and even within tlie city and can- 
tonments, have been notorious since the days of the Sikh rule. 
On the night of the 4th December 1874, the bandmaster of the 
72nd Highlanders, stationed at Pesliawnr, was carried off by a 
party of raiders beloriging to the Zakha Khel clan, and taken 
to the Khaibar pass, when he was released uninjured, after a short 
detention, througli the instrumentality of Arbab Abdul Majid 
Khan. Subsequently the representatives i»f the e’nn repudiated 
the acts of the robbers, .and in token thereof burnt the house of 
the leader of the gang, and returned the siiidll amount of propcity 
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taken from tke bandmaster. At the beginning of 1876 attempta 
were made, with some success, to conciliate the Zakha Khek by 
inducing them to send in representatives to Peshawar. In January 
1877 the Khalil arhaW Abdul Majid Khan, who, under the direc- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, had held the management of 
the Khaibar Ahridis for many years past, died, a^idwas succeeded 
in his duties by his son, Fateh Muhammad Khan, who, however, 
did not carry them on for long. Since 1878 our dealings with the 
KhO'ibar Afridis have been carried on direct with the tribes, through 
the officer in charge of the Khaibar. During the Jawaki compli- 
cations, to be described in Chapter III, the Zakha Khels sent 
a contingent of 400 men to their help, but these did not go further 
than the Kohat pass, when they turned back. None of the other 
Afridi clans responded to the appeal of tlie Jawakis for help. 

Expedition against the Zakha Khel Afridis of the Bazar valley, 
December 1878. 

From the time that the British army advanced into Afghanis- 
tan, on the 2lst of November 1878, the Afridis of the Khaibar 
pass began to give trouble. On the 28th of November a signalling 
party, consisting of a few men under Major H. P. Pearson, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter Master General, on the Shagai hill, overlooking 
the Khaibar, was attacked by Afridis. Major Pearson’s horse and 
grasscutter, with one man of the 81st Regiment, were killed, 
while another man of the same regiment and five mules were 
wounded. 

In order to punish the perpetrators of this outrage, who were 
traced to the village of Kadam, two guns, supported by detach- 
ments of the 9th Foot and 45th Sikhs, accompanied the Political 
Officer, on the 1st December, to assist the maliks of the Kuld 
Khel clan in attacking the village of Kadam. Some of the 
marauders gave in at once, while others opened fire on the jirffa. 
The supporting party on the heights above the village sent a shell 
amongst these, which dispersed them at once. The jirga then 
fired the towers and houses of the parties opposed to them. The 
punishment inflicted was purely a tribal affair, as our troops 
acted only as a support to the headmen. 

1 Tho KktdEs are a tribe erho inhabit a portion of the Poebawar district between the 
Khaibar bills and Peshawar. Their chiefs are stjM arbabt. 
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The Afridis after this continued to harass our troops on the 
line of communications in the Khaibar, and firing into our camp at 
Ali Musjid was a thing of nightly occurrence. The marauders 
belonged chiefly to the Zakha Khel clan. 

On the Ist of December, Major P. L. N. Cavagnari, c.s.i., 
the Political Officer on the Kliaibar line, led an armed body of Kuki 
Khels, supported by mountain guns, against tlie Zakha Khels, 
and took them by surprise. Punishment was inflicted by burning 
some of their towers and houses, and it \\as hoped that i-lie 
hostile combination was broken up ; but on the 9tli of December 
Major Cavagnari oxpre^’sed his opinion that the conduct of 
the Zakha Khels of Bazar and Bara necessitated their being pun- 
ished as soon as military arrangements for doing so could be com- 
pleted. An expedition in the Bazar valley was therefore deter- 
mined upon. A force composed of troops from the 2n(] Division, 
Peshawar Valley Field Force, the head-quarters of which were 
then established at Jamrud, was to carry out this operation, while 
troops of the 2nd Brigade of the lat Division were to co-operate 
with the movement from Dakka. 


Jamrud CtJumn. 

D-A, Royal Horse Artillery . . 3 guns. 

l-5th Fusiliers .. 300 men. 

filst King's Own Light Intintry 200 
11th Bengal Lancera 1 troo]». 

13th Bengal Lancers 1 „ 

2nd Gurkha Regiinont . . riOO men. 
Mhairwara Batlalionl .. 4 <k) 

Dakka Column. 

11.9th Royal Artillery . . 2 guns. 

1-I7th Foot ..300 lucn. 

8th Company Bengal S. and M. 41 
27th Punjab Native Infantry 203 .. 

45th (Rattrny’a) Sikhs ..111 

of! the enemy’s retreat by the Sii 


The force consisted of the 
troops noted in the margin. The 
column from Dakka was under 
the command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. A. Tytler, v.c., c.b., 
the whole force being directed 
by Lieut. -General F. F. Maude, 
v.c., C.B., commanding the 
2n(l Division. 

As it was important to cut 
hi pass, the troops from Dakka 


were to move into the Bazar valley by that route. 


At five o’clock on the evening of the 19th of December the 
troops of the Jamrud column assembled a short distance below Ali 
Musjid, and, taking the road by the Chora Kandao, the column 
marched forward during the night. The night was dark, while 
the mountain road was only a pathway. The head of the column 


1 Now the 44th Merwara Infontiy. 
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had not consequently reached further at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 20th than within half a mile of Chora. 

Captain L. H. E. Tucker, the Political Officer with the column, 
then reported that he had been misinformed as to the -listance to 
Chora. Bazar was still at least eight miles further on, and the 
road to it lay through the bed of the Chora stream, which had to 
be forded constantly, about knee- deep, by the infantry. 

There was consequently no longer any hope of surprising the 
enemy at daybreak. As the troops from Jamrud had already 
been under arms since nine o’clock on the morning of the previous 
day, and as no advantage was to be gained by advancing any fur- 
ther until daylight broke, a halt was ordered until daybreak at 
the place where the column had arrived, so that the men might 
get something to eat. The column then moved on, passing the 
village of Chora, inhabited by the friendly Malikdin lE^hels, up the 
bed of the river. 

After passing Chora, the heights on both sides of the river 
were crowned by flanking parties of the 2nd Gurkhas. Lieut.- 
Colonel M. H. Heathcote, with a troop of the 13th Bengal Lancers, 
was sent forward to reconnoitre, and reported that there were no 
signs of an enemy. 

The cdumn moved forward without opposition, except a 
few long shots flred from the surrounding hills, and reached 
Walai, the first village of Bazar, soon after noon, but found it 
deserted. 

The first object now was to open communication with the 
Dakka colunm, and a letter was accordingly forwarded to Bzig.- 
General J. A. Tytler, and a reply to it received before the evening, 
stating that though the road he had advanced by had proved 
very difficult, he had reached the Sisobi pass, and would effect 
his junction with Lieut.-General Maude on the following day. 
The troops of the Jamrud column bivouacked for the night at 
Walai. 

Captain Tucker having offered certain terms to the Z^lrhm. 
Khels of the Bazar valley, to be complied with by nineo’dook on 
the foUowing morning, it was arranged that^ in the event of these 
not having been accepted by the time fixed, the troops should move 
forward to destroy their towers and villages. 

ToblL 
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The terms offered were: — 

Ijf.— The payment of a fine of Rb. 1,000. 

M.— The amreiidsr of six hoBtages, to be named by the Political 
Officer. 

Ond^The acceptance of Khawa^ the chief Of the friendly sections of 
the Zakha Khel, as the chief of the whole clan. 

Meanwhile, the column under Brigadier-General Tytler 
marched from Dakka at 12-30 a.m., on the 19th, with two days’ 
rations, and bivouacked in a grassy plain about eight miles distant 
from that place, resuming its march at five o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th of December. By sunrise the column had reached the 
village of Chenar.^ The headman came out to make his submission, 
and he and another villager accompanied the troops as guides. 

From Chenar the road runs in ‘a south-easterly direction to 
the Sisobi villages,* against which the Dakka column had been 
directed to operate. After a march of three or four miles along 
a valley of moderate breadth, the villages became visible over 
the slightly rising ground on the riglit. 

As soon the Brigadier-General had reconnoitred this position, 
he lined the heights on either side of the villages, and then sent 
on the Chenar guides to bring in the headmen. They shortly re- 
turned with the malika of all the five villages, who tendered their 
submission and made offers of assistance to the troops. They 
wffi!e accordingly promised protection from damage, and the two 
most intelligent of the headmen were directed to attend the 
column as guides on its, further advance. 

The march was resumed about 12-30 a.m., in a south-easterly 
direction, through a well-cultivated valley, which here began to be 
wooded. After moving for a mile and a half through this valley, the 
column turned to the right, up a zig-zag path, where it could advance 
in single file only, to the top of the Sisobi pass. This ascent was 
estimated at 1,200 feet up a hillside covered with oak forest. 

1 Xlus is a Shinwari villagB which had and one hona wounded. In consequence 
iwent]tyiaoai?edpaniahiiientat our hands, of this ODtraaob the fort of Chenar had 
A party of graasouttera, under the escort been deatrojed on the 10th of Deoemher 
of some mm of the Guide CaTaby, had a small force from Dakka, under the com- 
bemraipriaodoBthe Slh of December hj mend of Brigadler-Generml J. A. l^lor, 
mafeadara, who were sabaequmtbr' traced' T.O.. as. 

to this TillagMnd had loot three mm and STheeeam inhabited by MnUagoria. 
ooihoneoCtliaeoeQrtkiUBd, attdommm 
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Continuing in a south-easterly direction, the march was di- 
rected towards the largest tower at the foot of the opposite hills, 
about four miles distant. This place was reached at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was found to consist of a large cave village 
of about sixty dwellings, which was entirely deserted. Here the 
column was halted for the night, and here the communication from 
Lieut.- General Maude, above alluded to, reached Brigadier-General 
Tytler, as the camp of the Jamrud column was only about three 
miles to the east. 

The troops of the Jamrud column paraded at nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 21st of December, when the Political Officer report- 
ed that the terms offered had not been complied with. At the 
same hour, Brigadier-General Tytler, having ridden over from his 
bivouac, reported himself in person to Lieut. -General Maude. His 
opportune appearance at that particular time excited in no small 
degree the admiration of the friendly chiefs. He received instruc- 
tions to destroy the village of Nikai, four or five miles to the 
westward of his bivouac, and any towers near his position. After 
destropng Nikai, Brigadier-General Tytler was directed to return 
to Dakka. 

Shortly afterwards, the Jamrud column, having detached a 
guard for the camp, marched for the village of China. A troop 
of the 13th Bengal Lancers, under Major W. H. Macnaghten, was 
sent forward by a different route to the village of llalwai, with 
orders to destroy that village and to cut of! any of the enemy who 
might be driven out of China. 

When the column arrived at China it was found to be deserted ; 
the 2nd Gurkhas therefore, under Lieut. -Colonel D. MacIntyre, 
V.C., were detached to the south of the valley, while a detachment 
of the Mhairwara Battalion, under Captain O’M. Creagh, was 
ordered to the east of China. In this manner, every village in the 
valley of any importance was visited and its towers destroyed. 
The troops then returned to Walai. 

The enemy had everywhere escaped with all his cattle and 
moveable property, which was not altogether to be regretted, as 
the destruction of the towers and the capture of a large quantity 
of grain sufficiently punished them, as well as adequately marked 
their inability to cope with our troops. 
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On the 22nd the Jamrud column returned to Ali Musjid. On 
the return march, the inhabitants of the small Zakha Ehel village 
of Barar Kats succeeded in carrying o£E several mules. To punish 
this robbery a company of the 5th Foot and one of the 2nd Gurkhas 
were detached to burn their tower. While doing* this, a small 
party of Zakha Khels was observed in a narrow gorge near the 
road. They were very soon dislodged, and two or three of their 
number killed. 

In the meanwhile, the Dakka column, after deatro3dng three 
villages and two of the towers in the vicinity of their bivouac, 
marched at 11 a.m. on the 2l8t for Nikai. This village was also 
burnt, after which it was too late to reach the Sisobi pass before 
nightfall, and there was no water nearer than the Sisobi villages. 
Learning, however, that there was water and a camping-ground 
some few miles off in another pass, called the Tibai pass, the 
General resolved to halt the force there for the night, and to move 
on to Dakka the next day by this new route. The road followed 
by the column shortly entered a wooded valley with a gradual 
ascent for about four miles. At half-past four o’clock in the 
afternoon the column reached the camping-ground, which consisted 
of several grassy plots in wooded ground. 

The ground was commanded on all sides by hills, which were 
at once occupied by outlying picquets. It soon became evident 
that the enemy were assembling round the camp. The head of 
the column had scarcely reached the camping-ground when it was 
reported that the rear-guard had been attacked; several shots 
Were fired into it close to the camping-ground, and one man of the 
17th Foot was shot. 

The force having all arrived, strong picquets were posted, and 
owing to the careful disposition of these numerous posts, the troops 
were undisturbed during the night. There was little doubt, 
however, that the enemy were gathering to molest the retirement 
oi the column. 

The top of the pass was about a mile distant, and from there 
one road diverged to the left to Pesh Bolak, while the other turned 
to the right to Dakka. The road up to the pass was overhung 
on the left by a high, precipitous mountain, inaccessible on that 
side, while to the right it was oommanded by a series of low hills. 
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The guides stated that there was little risk of attack from the left, 
but that the right should be carefully guarded. 

The Afridis notoriously attack the baggage guard in pre- 
ference to any other part of a force, and it was therefore determined 
to change the usual order of march. Orders were consequently 
issued for each corps to take its own baggage with it. The artillery 
and sappers, being most encumbered with mules, were to follow 
close to the advanced guard. A very strong rear-guard was to be 
lefC behind, which, being quite unencumbered with the charge 
of baggage, would be able to resist the pressure from the rear. 

Shortly after daybreak on the morning of the 22nd, a detach- 
ment of the 45th Sikhs, under Lieutenant H. N. M*Rae, was 
ordered to occupy the heights to the right of the pass in advance^ 
and to join the rear-guard as it passed. 

Two companies of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, under 
Captain J. Cook, were sent to the top of the pass to examine and 
secure the road leading in from the left, and to check any enemy 
who might hold the high hill on that side. 

These dispositions had not been completed when two signal 
shots were fired from above the water gorge to the right of the 
position. A company of the 17th Foot was at once despatched 
up the gorge, with orders to drive back any enemy it met with, 
and to rejoin the column further on, under the protection of the 
flanking ) arties. The column commenced its march at half-past 
oiglit o clock in the morning. The road was winding, st^p, 
and very difficult for mules, the ascent being about 1,000 feet, 
and the distance to the top of the pass about a mile and a quarter. 
The troops had scarcely begun to move when a lively but ineileo- 
tive fusilade was opened from the high hill on the left 

As the column neared the top of the pass, the positions of the 
enemy became more exposed, and the flanking parties on the right 
fired across the valley, but, owing to the great range, with little 
effect. At the same time the two companies of the 27th Punjab 
Native Infantry had gone some distance along the road to the left, 
to examine and secure it. Seeing the Afridis on the top of the steep 
hill becoming troublesome. Captain J. Cook directed lieutenant 
H. P. fieach, R.R., with his half company of sappers, who had just 
reached the crest of the pass, along ndth a party of the 27th Punjab 
Native Infantry under Lieutenant G. A. Williama, to capture the 
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sammit. The position was gaUantly carried, with the loss of one 
man wounded. This hill was then occupied and held by a de- 
tachment of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, until the whole 
force had passed. Meanwhile, the advanced guard, guns^ and 
the different corps, each as compact as possible, with the baggage 
animals in the centre, had pushed down the pass at a steady pace. 

Before ten o’clock the rear-guard, consisting of one company 
of the 17th Foot and of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry respect- 
ively, under the command of Captain W. Lonsdale, of the former 
regiment, had become hotly engaged, and was reinforced by a 
second company of the 17th, which had now descended from the hill. 
Even then it had much trouble in keeping back the enemy, owing 
to the dense forest and consequent difficulty in seeing them. It 
was 11 A.M. before the rear-guard reached the summit of the 
pass. Captain Lonsdale was then directed to hold the crest of 
the pass with one company of the 17th Foot, and two companies 
of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, until the flanking parties 
were withdrawn, when the rear-guard was to follow the .column. 
The hills on the flanks had been occupied by parties of the 45th 
Sikhs; but notwithstanding this, the main body had been more 
or less molested in several places. 

About three miles below the top of the pass the road passed 
through a narrow defile about five or six feet broad, with high, 
perpendicular walls of rock on either side. The water of the 
stream was there froien into thick masses of ice, over whiohit was 
found difficult for the mules to travel. The entrance, as well as 
the outlet of this defile, was commanded from the heights by 
the flanking parties of the 46th Sikhs; nevertheless, a deep and 
narrow gorge from the right enabled a party of the enemy, 
estimated at about 100 men, to creep down unperceived, and to 
occupy a sheltered position about 900 yards from the outlet. As 
the 17th Foot and the 27th Punjab Native Infantry successively 
emerg^ed in some confusion, they were met by a heavy fire from 
the enemy. Half a company^of the 17th Foot moved up the hill 
and dido^ed the tribesmen ; but so dangerous did the jdaoe appear, 
that the Brigadier-Oeneral left his Orderly Officer, Captain G. W. 
R^ers, 4th Gurkhas, with a detachment of thirty men of the 46th 
Sikhs, to hold this position until the iear*guard should have passed* 
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The enemy, as had been anticipated, returned, but were kept 
in check by the fire of this party. 

About four miles ^rom the top of the pass the valley opens out 
into a plain with cultivated land, owned by the then friendly Shin- 
waris^. Here the column halted for the rear-guard, which shortly 
afterwards joined it. It had been a continuous skirmish with the 
enemy from the top of the pass to the mouth of the gorge, where the 
party, under Captain Rogers, had been posted. The enemy seized 
the positions of the rear-guard and of the flanking parties as soon 
as they were abandoned ; but when the cultivated ground was 
reached, all opposition ceased. 

The troops were now mustered, and it was found that no man 
and no property whatever were missing, while the casualties only 
amounted to one man killed and seven wounded. The column 
then resumed its march, and Dakka was reached by the advanced 
guard shortly after 9 p.m. ; but a difficult pass about three miles 
from that place so lengthened out the column, that it was half- 
past eleven before the whole force arrived in camp. The distance 
traversed in this day’s jnarch was estimated at twenty- two miles. 

The number and losses of the enemy could not be estimated, 
but several of the Afridis were seen to fall. The total British casual- 
ties in the Dakka column during the expedition, amounted to 
two killed and twenty wounded. 

Second Expedition against the Zakha Khel Afridis of the Baaar 
valley, January 1879. 

After the expedition into the Bazar valley in December 1878, 
the Afridis of the Khaibar pass continued to give trouble. 

Efforts were then made by the Political Officers to break 
up the tribal combiu^on of the Afridis, and on the 8th of January 
it was reported that the pass was perfectly quiet. The Euki 
Khels and the Kambar Khels came in and tendered their 
submission, but the attitude €ji the Zakha Khels continued to be 
unsatisfactory ; and the Political Officer, Major P. L. N. Cavagnari, 
O.S.I., reporl^ that he thought a good effect would be produced 
by a temporary occupation of the Bazar valley, and by deliberate- 
ly visiting in rotation recusant villages in the Bazar and Baza 
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districts. He further considered that any measures adopted for the 
punishment of the refractory sections would not be calculated to 
interfere with the political arrangements entered into with the 
Khaibar clans. In consequence of these opinions, Lieut. -General 
Maude, commanding the 2nd Division, Peshawar Valley Field 
Force, applied on the 16th of January for the sanction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India to the proposed expedition, in co-opera- 
tion with a force from the 1st Division. 

The plan of operation proposed by General Maude was to s^nd 
a column from Jamrud by the direct road to the Bazar valley, and 
a second column, also from the 2nd Division, from Ali Musjid, by 
the Alachai route to the same destination. When these two 
columns had effected a junction, they were to proceed to join the 
column of the 1st Division from Basawal, at the head of the 
Bazar valley. The three columns having united, were to be 
employed for three days in scouring the Bazar valley from this 
central position, but no opposition was expected during this part 
of the operations. Enough information had not been obtained to 
mature a plan of operations in Bara, but General Maude, who was 
to take the command himself of the whole force, anticipated that 
the troops which would then be under his orders would suffice to 
carry out successfully any operations decided on in that direction. 

The expedition was sanctioned, but owing to a misapprehension 
of the proposed plan of operations, its duration was limited to 
ten days. This time was insufficient to carry out General Maude’s 
originid proposals, as he had contemplated a concentration of 
the whole force in the Bazar valley on the fifth day, and . 
advance to Bara till at least the ninth day ; but the Lieut.- 
General considered that it would be out of place for him to question 
the decision of Government, and he therefore issued the necessary 
orders for the march of the different columns. 


Jamnd Column. 

AU rank*. 

D-A, Royal Hone Artillery. (2 


guns oa efephenU) 28 

ll-9th Royal ArtiUuy (2 gnne) 22 

6th Fonlien 313 

a6th Root • ■ 316 

18th Bngal Oavaliy 146 

Ifadrae ^ppen end Minera 66 

Mth Pimjeh Native InfMitiy 866 


The Jamrud Column, con- 
sisting of the troops detailed in 
the margin, marched from Jam- 
rud on the 24th January, and, 
taking the road by the Khaibar 
stream, passed the Euki Khel 
villages of Kadam, Oagrai, and 
Jabagsi 
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This column halted for the night in the bed of the river 
below Shudanna. As orders had been previously given by the 
Political Officer accompanying the troops (Captain L. H. E. 
Tucker) that no armed men were to appear, none were seen, 
and the attitude of this section of the Afridis was perfectly 
peaceful. 

The following morning this column continued its march by 
Taoda Mela and the Chora Kandao to Barar Kats, arriving there 
without opposition at four o’clock on the same afternoon. That 
part of the baggage of the Ali Musjid column which was on camels 
came also by the Chora Kandao, but did not reach Barar Kats 
till half-past eight o’clock in the evening, having been fired on 
about a mile before reaching camp. Almost immediately after 
dark, a few of the enemy opened fire on thcr troops, but, being 
replied to by the picquets, they soon desisted. 

On the same day, the 25th of January, Brig.-General 


F. E. Applcyard, c.b., marched from Ali Musjid by the Alachai 


Ali Mutjid Column. 

All ranks. 


ll'9th Royal Artillery (2 guiw). . 18 

SIstFuot ..213 

Madras Sappers and Miners . . 31 

2nd Gurkha Regiment . . 312 

Mha^rwam Battalion . . 320 

From Landi Kotal. 

6tb Natiye Infantry 311 


route to Karamna, where, at 
noon, the [column under his 
command effected a junction 
with the 0th Native Infantry, 
under Colonel Q. H. Thomp- 
son, who had marched the 
same morning from Land! 
Kotal by the Bori pass. The 


rest of the day was occupied in blowing up the toweia of 


Karamna. 


At seven o’clock on the morning of this day, the troops 


Basawal Column. 

All ranks. 


11 -9th Royal Artilleiy (2 guns) 25 

l-lTth Foot 301 

4th Battalion Rifle Brigade 210 

Guido Gavalry 32 

Bengal Sappers and Miners 43 

4th Gnrkha Regiment 201 


from the Ist Division, strength 
as in margin, under the com- 
mand of Brig.-General J. A. 
Tytler, v.o., o.u., marched 
from Basawal. Four com- 
panies, under Colonel H. R. L. 


Newdigate, 4th Battalion, Rifie Brigade, were detached eu route 
to destroy a cave village inhabited by robbers. The inhab- 
itanta had fled from it, but the village was, as far as possible. 


destroyed. 


VolIL 


f 
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Dahka Cdumn. 

l-nth fboi 

97th Pta^|«b Nftiiw Infantry 
45th (lUttniy's) Sikha 


AU ranis. 
52 
104 
257 


Thifl column reached Clienar at tliree o’clock in the afternoon, 

where it was joined by a force, 
strength as in margin, from 
Dakka, under Lieut. -Colonel 
F. M. Armstrong, command- 
ing 45tli Sikhs. Chenar was 
deserted by its inhabitants, but, as the villagers of this place 
had been concerned in cattle robberies from Dakka, their two 
towers were blown up, and the village destroyed. 

On the 26th this column continued its march. Five hundred 
infantry with a party of sappers were detached under Lieut.- 
Colonel Armstrong to attack and destroy the village of Kasaba.^ 
This was effected with slight resistance, the villagers taking to 
the monntaina. Their tower was blown up, and the detachment 
rejoined the main column. 

A short march of four miles brought the column to the Sisobi 
villages, the inhabitants of which had also been concerned in cattle 
stealing. The villages were found deserted, and the inhabitants 
refused to come in when invited to do so by the Brigadier-General. 
The villages were therefore destroyed, but the towers were left 
standiiig; out of consideration for the services rendered by some 
of the people as guides during the former expedition. 

Meanwhile, the Ali Musjid column marched on the morning of 
this day, the 26th of January, on Barg, to which place some troops 
were detached from the Jamrud column at Barar Kats to effect 
a junction with it. These two columns, having united at Barg 
and blown up thd towers of that place, continued their march to 
the Baser valley. 


The remainder of the Jamrud column had meanwhile con- 
tinued its advance, but, during the march, the rear-guard was 
attacked by the enemy near the Obcha Tangi,* and two Gurkhas 
were wounded. 

On the 27th of January, four companies of infantry, 
with a party of sappers, were detached from the Basawal 
column at seven o’clock in the morning, to seize and repair the 
Sisobi pass, which had been pairtly blocked. It was occupied 


i Itii, as vhH m the Sieobi villagai, beloogp to the Mulbgorii. 
t A nvine betwoeo Barer Kata and China. 
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without opposition, and the road made practicable for camels. 
This column resumed its march at half-past nine in the morning, 
and, on arriving at the summit of the pass, was met by a detach- 
ment of 400 men, under Colonel C. M. MacGregor, from the Jamrud 
force. The further advance of this column was entirely un- 
opposed, so that at four o'clock in the afternoon the three columns 
were united in the Bazar valley under Lieut. -General Maude. 

At daybreak on this date, 300 men, under Colonel J. A. Ruddell, 
25th Foot, were detached from the Jamrud column to scour 
the China hill, while a party of cavalry, under Lieut. -Colonel 
R. C. Low, 13th Bengal Lancers, was sent round to the west of 
the hill to cut off the retreat of any of the enemy in that direction. 
These measures were so far successful that some seven or eight 
of the enemy who remained on the hill were killed. 

There could be no doubt of the hostile feelings of the Zakha 
Khel Afridis towards the troops, as, directly the force entered their 
country, it was fired on by day and also by night. The inhabitants 
had also deserted their villages, and set fire to them, although 
the Political Officer had told them that they would not be molest- 
ed. None of these people showed themselves in the daytime to 
the troops, but they kept prowling about the hills and ravines, and 
fired at small parties. This sort of warfare was not formidable, 
and, though somewhat harassing to the troops, was more so to 
the enemy. 

On the 27th, the Lieutenant-General determined the follow- 
ing day to reconnoitre in force the Bokar pass towards Bara. 
There seemed every chance of this step being resisted, and the 
country was quite unknown to any one with the column. A force 
of 1,000 men with two mountain guns was therefore detailed, under 
the command of Brig.-General Tytler, to accompany Lieut. -General 
Maude whilst carrying out this reconnaissance. 

On the arri^'^'il of the force at Halwai, two miles from camp, the 
enemy opened fire from a hill opposite that village, and the advance 
was contested from that point till within 1,100 yards of the Bokar 
pass. The enemy was, however, forced to abandon each successive 
position, and a good view of the pass and of the surrounding hills 
was obtained before returning. The rear-guard reached camp just 
at dusk, the enemy not venturing to follow up the column b^ond 

Ff 
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the high ground near Halwai. The casualties on this occasion 
were, one sepoy of the 4th Gurkhas kiUed, Lieutenant H. R. L. 
Holmes, 46th Sikhs, one sergeant, ll-Oth Royal Artillery, and two 
kohors woundeo. The loss of the enemy was admitted to be fifteen 
killed. 

The following day a detachment of 460 bayonets, under 
Colonel 6. H. Thompson, commanding 6th N^ativc Infantry, was 
detached to blow up the towers of Halwai, where fire had been 
first opened on the troops the day before. The towers were de- 
molished, bu*, on the return march of this detachment through 
the low hills to the south of the camp, the whole country at once 
became alive with the enemy. The detachment threw out skirmish- 
ers, as it fell back, and inflicted a loss, estimated at twenty men, 
on the Afridis, while the casualties on our side were one killed and 
five wounded. 

It was now becoming apparent that an Afridi war might 
develop itself if the troops forced their way into Bara. Should 
this further complication arise, a grave responsibility would be 
incurred by the Lieut.-Qeneral Commanding the force, in the 
absence of specific instructions from Government, notwithstanding 
the assurance of the Political Officer that any combination of other 
ftlAna with the Zakha Khds waa altogether improbable. 

Those officers with the column, such as Brig.-General J. A. 
Tyder and Colonel C. M. MacGregor, who had had experience 
of the hill tribes, fully concurred in the opinion that an Afridi war 
would be started should the troops make any further advance. 
Lkuh-General Maude felt, therefore, that in what appeared to 
him a question of great delicacy, he required, before he pushed 
on into Bara, the opinion of a political officer of higher standing 
than Captain Tucker, although nothing could exce^ the energy 
dis^yed by that officer in endeavouring to get the best inferma 
tioB, and to settle matters satisfactorily. 

The Political Officer on the EJiaibar and Jalalabad line. Major 
P. L. N. Cavagnari, was therefore requested by telegraph to join 
the oolumn if possible, the reason for this request being at the same 
timit explained to him ; but ho was unable at that tiwiA to leave 
Jalalabad, where he then was with the 1st Division, Peshawar 
YaDey IMd Farce. 
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On the evening of this day, the 29th of January, a circular 
was received from Army Head-Quarters addressed to officers com- 
manding columns in Afghanistan, in which the Commandcr-in- 
Chief reminded them of the Viceroy’s proclamation of the 21st 
of November 1878, and requested them to bear in mind tliat the 
British Government had declared war, not against the people ol 
Afghanistan or adjoining tribes, but against the Amir, Slier Ali, 
and his troops. The letter further directed them individually 
to - use their utmost endeavours to avoid provoking unnecessary 
collisions with the tribes and other inhabitants of the country, 
and to render its occupation as little burdensome to tliem as poss- 
ible. As this communication, though in the form of a circular, 
was addressed to the General Officer Commanding by name, and 
was dated four days subsequent to the telegram* according sanction 
to the expedition, while there was nothing to show that its coi.tents 
were not applicable to the existing state of things with the expedi- 
tionary force, Lieut.-General Maude felt, upon its receipt, more 
than ever the responsibility attached to his position. 

This position on the 3()th of January was as follow^s : — A limit 
of ten days, of which that day was the fourth, had been fixed by 
Government for the expedition ; conciliation, in accordance with 
the wishes of Government, as appeared from the above-mentioned 
circular, was to be adopted ; the hostile attitude of the tribesmen 
rendered an advance impossible without encountering the resistance 
of a combination of clans ; the conviction of the General Officer 
Commanding was that it was not the time when Government would 
wish to risk the commencement of an Afridi war. 

Lieut.-General Maude, therefore, determined to ask for more 
explicit orders, and he accordingly telegraphed to Army Hcad- 
Quarters on that day (the 30th), and, having explained the situation, 
asked for specific instructions as to his future proceedings, and 
whether he was to force his way into the Bara valley against such 
opposition as he might meet. 

On the evening of the 30th of January, Captain Tucker report- 
ed that although on the previous day he had informed the Lieut. - 
General that sections of the Zakha Khels alone were assembled 
to dispute the advance of the troops, he had since learned that 
members of oAez clans had assembledi s^me from a considerable 
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distance, and were still assembling, to combine with the Zakha 
Khels to oppose the advance of the column. 

Lieut. -Ooncral Maude instructed the Political O'icer to 
endeavour to break up this combination, and, in repoioing the 
circumstances by telograpli to Army Head- Quarters, he suggested 
that, if Major Cavagneri could not join the column, either he him- 
self or Colonel C. M. MacGregor should be invested with full 
political power to settle question as might appear best for the 
interests of (k)vernment in the existing juncture of affairs. 

Lieut.'General Maude considered himself quite able to force 
his way with the troops at his disposal into Bara and out again, 
but he did not disguise from Government that such a step would 
undoubtedly lead to an Afridi war. 

It subsequently transpired that detachments from the Kuki 
Khel, Aka Khel, Kambar Khel, Malikdin Khel, and Sipah Afridis, 
ns well as from the Sangii Khel 8hinwaris, and the Orakzais, were 
assembled in the Bara passes to hold them. 

On the 31st of January a convoy of provisions arrived in 
camp. It was on this occasion that Lieutenant R. C. Hart, Royal 
Engineers, distinguished himself by an act of conspicuous gallantry. 
This officer took the initiative in running some 1,200 yards to 
the rescue of a sowar of the 13th Bengal Lancers, who had fallen 
wounded, and was about to be despatched by a party of Afridis. 
Lieutenant Hart ran along a river-bed exposed to the fixe of the 
enemy from both flanks and also from a party in the river-bed 
itself, and, having reached the wounded man, drove off the enemy, 
and, with the aid of some sepoys of the 24th Punjab Native 
Infantry and 45th Sikhs, who had followed him, brought him under 
cover. The sowar subsequently died, but for this act of gallantry 
Lieutenant Hart was awarded the Victoria Cro s. 

On the same day a telegram was received from Lieut. -General 
Sir S. J.' Browne, commanding the 1st Division, urgently calling 
for the return of Brig.-General Tytler’s force, as he had received 
information that an attack on Jalalabad and Dakka by Mohmands 
and Bajauris might be expected on the 7th of February. Just 
at this time it transpired that the enemy had suffered severely 
in the skirmishes of the past few days, and that, in consequence 
of the protracted occupation of their valley by the troops, the 
inhabitants of this district were well disposed to open negotiations. 
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This was followed by the arrival in camp, on the first ’f February, 
of a deputation from all the sections of the r»ara i^akha KJiels. 
They expressed themselves desirous of opening friendly relation s 
attesting their sincerity on this point by bringing in with them 
some of the camels which had been stolen from the troops some 
time before in the Khaibar pass. 

On the 2nd of February the Political Officer reported that 
he had come to terms with the jirgu^ which he considered 
to H)e satisfactory ; and it then became possible for orders to be 
issued for the return of the three columns to their respective sta- 
tions on the following day. 

The same evening the Lieutenant-General received a tclegrani 
in reply to his of the 30th and Slst, informing him that the instruc- 
tions of Government regarding avoiding unnecessary collisions 
with the people of Afghanistan were to be accepted as general, and 
applicable more particularly to tribes which had hitherto been di- 
rectly under Afghan rule, and that there was nothing, in the instruc- 
tions referred to, to prevent Lieut. -General Maude carrying out 
the expedition into the Bara valley. He was also informed that 
he was left free, in consultation with Mr. D. C. Macnabb, the Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, who had bech invested with full political 
powers, and had been directed to join him at once, to act on his 
own judgment in carrying out the intention for which the expedi- 
tion was planned. 

On the receipt of these instructions the Lieutenant-General 
decided to adhere to the orders he had previously issued for the 
whole force to commence its return march on the following day. 
This decision was chiefly caused by the sudden recall of Brig.- 
General Tytler’s force, as it was necessary for it to march the follow- 
ing morning if it was to. arrive in time at Jalalabad and Dakka to 
meet the expected attack upon these places. In addition to this, 
the Political Officer stated that he was satisfied with the terms 
to which the Barn Zakha Khels had agreed. He was also of opinion 
that a more lengthened occupation of the valley would cause 
much irritation, and lead to a risk of collision with other tribes 
with whom the Government had no quarrel. General Maude was 
inclined to agree with this view, as there was no doubt that 
considerable detachments from various tribes were massed in the 
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Baia pasBes. Nor could there be any two opinions on this head, that 
though the troops were perfectly able to force their way into the 
Bara valley, such a step would bring on a war in which all the tribes 
from the Bazar valley to Kurram would join ; while to stay in the 
Bazar valley longer would be very likely to cause the represent- 
atives of these tribes to commit acts of hostility which would call 
for immediate retaliation by the troops. 

On the 3rd of February, therefore, the different columns left 
the Bazar valley —Brig. -General Tytler b)- the Sisobi pass ' for 
Dakka, the troops of the 2nd Division by Chora for Jamrud and 
Ali Musjid respectively. 

The Political Officer with the column was expressly informed 
that no settlement of the case would be considered satisfactory 
if the columns were fired at on their return march. He was di- 
rected to inform the Zakha Ehels that if shots were fired, the troops 
would, sooner or later, to a certainty, return. That none of the 
columns, contrary to Afridi custom, were molested during their 
withdrawal, may be taken as a proof of the sincerity of their sub- 
mission. 

The British casualties in the above operations amounted to 
five killed, and thirteen wounded. 

After this expedition the Zakha Khel Afridis showed a dis- 
position for a time to remain friendly, but at the end of March they 
again began to give trouble, and continued to do so until the ter- 
mination of the first phase of the operations in Afghanistan by the 
Treaty of Gandamak in May. 

On the withdrawal of the British army in June, the Afridis 
of the Ehaibar pass did not attempt to molest the troops, except 
in one instance, in which they made an attack on the baggage of 
the 9th Lancers on the 6th of June, when two cartmen were killed, 
and some property of the officers stolen. 

After the termination of the first campaign in June 1870, 
arrangements for the safety of the Khaibar were made with the 
Afridis. The leading representatives of the clans were summoned 
to Peshawar from Tirah, and, after long negotiations, consented 
to serve under the British Government for the same allowances 
•which they had been wont to receive, though somewhat irregularly, 
from the Kabul Durbar. A large force of jazailchis, under a 
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selected officer, was appointed to patrol the road, escort convoys, 
and relieve the military of the onerous duties of watch and ward. 
These arrangements worked very satisfactorily, and ^rom the 
beginning of the second campaign to April 1880 the security and 
quiet of the Khaibar pass were almost unbroken. Two raids at- 
tempted by Zakha Khel Afridis, in October 1879, were punished 
by the Afridis themselves ; the Khusrogis, the offending section, 
were compelled to pay a fine of Ks. 800, and to surrender hostages 
for good behaviour. 

In April 1880 the misconduct of the Nasr-ud-din Khel and 
Annai sections of the Zakha Khels gave some trouble, and the 
hostages who had been taken as security for the good behaviour 
of these, the most turbulent sections of the Khaibar Afridis, abscond- 
ed. Shortly after, a aaiyid, named Mir Bashir, of Tirah, with the 
countenance of Mulla Wali Khan, a devotee of great influence among 
all the Afridis, took advantage of the discontent which existed 
among certain sections of the Zakha Khels, and proclaimed himself 
Badshah of Tirah. He found followers principally among the 
Malikdin Khels and Kambar Khels, and levied money and grain 
contributions as ^bute, and for the supplies of army which 
he endeavoured to raise and drill in his support. 

Under his influence, and at the instigation of an ex-malik of 
the Sipah clan, several raids were committed in the month of June, 
and an expedition to Tirah was proposed ; but the emergency was 
not considered to be sufficiently grave to call for so important a 
movement, and shortly after this the influence of Mir Bashir died 
away. The Afridis were never seriously inclined to exchange their 
democratic freedom for the rule of a priest who demanded revenue 
and took tithe of their crops and herds, and this, combined with 
doubts of the sincerity of his ^ligious pretensions, caused his 
popularity to wane as fast as it had risen. 

The British army which had been in occupation of Northern 
A%hanistan returned through the Khaibar at the end of August and 
beginning of September 1880. The pass remained quiet, and there 
were no attempts, even on the part of isolated fanatics or bad char- 
acters, to plunder stores or molest the camps at night. The positions 
at Ali Muqid and Landi Eotal continued to be held by our troops, 
but in the month of September the Gtovemment of India announced 

vobii. a 
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its determination to withdraw the regular forces stationed in 
the Khaibar, if satisfactory arrangements could be made to keep 
the pass open under the independent and exclusive charge of the 
clans. No time was accordingly lost in summoning the represent- 
ative headmen of the Khaibar clans, of whom more than 300 assem- 
bled in Peshawar towards the end of that month. Tt was found 
necessary to give the headmen time to discuss matters among them- 
selves, and to secure the consent of sections still absent in Tirah 
and Bara to the arrangements which were proposed. They had 
also, before any agreement could be made, to undertake the coer- 
cion of the Khusrogis and Paindai Zakha Khels. In this they 
succeeded, and in January 1881 a complete ]irga of all the Khaibar 
clans was collected at Peshawar, where their headmen affixed their 
seals to a final agreement with the British Government on the 17th 
February 1881. 

The terms of this agreement were as follows : — 

(1) Independence of Afridis to be recognized, but no interference 
by any other power than Great Britain to be allowed. 

(2) In consideration of certain allowances, the Afridis to undertake 
to maintain order throughout the Khaibar. 

(3) All matters concerning pass arrangements to be submitted to a 
general meeting of representatives from all the clans. 

(4) No traveller to enter the pass without an order. 

(5) The clans not to require military aid from India, for the defence 
of the pass, but the Government of India to be allowed to re- 
occupy the pass at pleasure. 

(6) The clans to furnish such a number of jazatlchia as the Govern- 
ment might direct, with head-quarters at Jamrud ; to be subject 
to the political inspection, and to be paid by the British Gov- 
ernment, but not to constitute a government force. 

(7) All tolls, etc., to belong to the Government. 

(8) Offences on the road to be dealt with by a general jirga reporting 
to the Government. 

(9) The clans to abstain from committing outrages in British territory. 

(10 — 15) Minor arrangements with reference to the custody of Ali Mas] id 

and other Government buildings in the pass ; to undertakings to 
forward posts and expresses at any time ; and to the territorial 
limits of tribal responsibility, viz., Landi Khana on the west, and 
Jamrud on the east. 
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The British Government engaged to continue the subsidies 
which had hitherto been paid on the following scale : — 


Afridis 




Rs. 


Kuki Khel 

. . 

],300 per 

memem. 

Malikdin Khel . . 


.. 1,300 „ 

It 

Kambar Khel 


600 .. 

•1 

Kamiai 


280 „ 

II 

Zakha Khel 


.. 1,700 ,. 

II 

^ Sipah 


.. 1,300 „ 

II 

irgai 


806 

II 


Totol 

. . 7,155 „ 

II 



or 85,860 pn 

amuun. 


Besides the above, there were small special allowances to minor 
headmen, who rendered service in the first campaign, but had to 
give place to the old tribal chiefs when they made submission after 
the peace of Gandamak. These allowances raised the annual sub- 
sidies to a total of Rs. 87|640. 

The position of the jaxaUchis was entirely changed in the 
new arrangement. The British Government now merely paid 
the cost of their maintenance, a sum amounting to about Rs. 87,160 
per annum ; but they were to be appointed and dismissed by the 
chiefs of the clans concerned, who were solely responsible for their 
management, reporting their arrangements to the Political Officer 
at Jamrud. The strength of this body was about 560 men, with 
the usual complement of subadars, jemadars, and subordinate 
officers. 

1 III* ShiMcuru an a powarfbl triba, The ShinwariaaiadiTided into fowolana— 
nambaring betwaan 11,000 and 12;000 (1) Mandebsai; (H) Sanga Kbal; (DI) 
fighting mao, irbo laaida in Ningr^mr. Ali Shar Khal ; and (IV) Sipah. Mamban 
With Uia aaoeption o( one amaU aaotion. of tbo Ali Shar Kbal olu inhabit tba 
thaj hara in ordinary timaa no dwalmga Loaigai rall^ about Landi Kotal in tha 
with tha Britiah,and therafora do not ooma Khaihar, and are known aa tha Loaigai 
within the aoopa of tha pnaent work. Iha Shinwaria. lUa ia tha only portion of tha 
only oooaaiona onwhaoh wahava ooma into triba within tha Britiah a^ia of inSnanoa. 
contaoi with tham wwa daring tha fleat The Loaigai Shinwaria nomber abont 
Afghan war, and daring tha operationa 800 fakrty wdl-armad fi ghting tnan. Hare 
in 1878-80. In Noaamber 1841 thia triba retain oloaa wlataona with thair h*— 
attaekad tho Britiah poat at Paah Bolak, acrore tha border and oan, at all ti ^ ^, 

and in the following yaor an azpaditionwaa ooont on tha latter eoming to their i 

aent into their oonntiy to infliot poniah- anoa. They are fairiy weU oiL and oolti- 
meat. In thalaat oampaign in Afghaniatan rata all tha arailaUa land in tha Loaigai 
th^ eaoaad oonridanbla annoyaMa on plain i thair habitatioaa are enbatanlial for- 
oar Una of wowimwiioariooe, and or 
ponitiva oqpaditiamiwmsaBtMfiiMt li 

08 
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When these arrangements were complete and in working order, 
the British troops were withdrawn, on the 2l8t of March 1881, 
from the positions they had held at Ali Musjid and Land! Kotal. 

The pass was after that date entirely ftfotected, by jazaUehis ; 
and the arrangements made with the Eha^ar Afridis were found 
to work satisfactorily. Tolls on caravans commenced to be levied 
on the 15th September 1881, and the income from this source was 
estimated at about 60,000 rupees per annum. The first occasion 
on which the traffic in the Ehaibar was molested was on the 21st of 
February 1882, when, as a demonstration, a body of Zakha Khels, 
chiefly belonging to the Annai section, attempted an unsuccessful 
raid on a caravan about three miles from Ali Musjid. Due warn- 
ing of their intention had been previously received, and the two 
Zakha Khel companies of the jazaUchia, with half of the Malikdin 
Khel company, repulsed the marauders with a loss of four men 
killed and ten wounded, before they could attack the travellers 
on the road. Shortly afterwards the offending section of the 
Zakha Khels submitted. It seems that they had reason to be 
discontented with the conduct of the Zakha Khel malihs in the 
distribution of the tribal subsidy, and their action is to be 
attributed more to this cause than to a desire to break the treaty 
'which provided for the management of the pass by the Afridis. 
Measures were taken to remove their causes for discontent by a. 
re-allotment of the Zakha Khel subsidy. At the same time the 
opportunity was taken to bring the distant section of the Zia-ud- 
din, which inhabits a tract in the Bara valley, detached from the 
main settlements of the Zakha Khels, into closer connection with 
the responsibility of the clan for all its sub-divimons. 

Unconnected with the affairs of the Khaib^ and pur general 
relations with the Afridis were the two night attacks by Kamal, 
Mal ikdin Khel, and his gang, on picquets of native cavalry at 
Peshawar and Kohat. In the first, which occurred on the night of 
the 19th of July 1881, Kamal, with eight associates, surprised a post 
on the road leading from the Peshawar cantonment to Jamrud. 
Of the duffadar and six men who formed the picquet, three were 
killed and three badly wounded, and four of their carbines were 
carried off. The raiders escaped unpunished,, owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, the rugged and broken nature of the ground they 
traversed, and the precaution they took of cutting the tdegraph wire 
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to Jamrnd. On the night of the 20 th of September 1881 a similar 
carefully planned and boldly executed attack was delivered on the 
quarter-guard of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry at Kohat, by Kamal and 
eight or nine companions belonging to the Malikdin Khel clan. 
On this occasion three sowars were killed and four wounded, and 
two carbines were taken Of the raiders, two were wounded, of 
whom one was abandoned by his comrades, and was captured 
near the haUd of the Kohat pass the next morning. He subsequently 
diedt of his wounds. 

The audacity of these raids brought them into conspicuous 
notice, but it was clear that they were not the outcome of collec- 
tive tribal ill-feeling against the British, nor prompted by any 
expectation of plunder, but were the acts of individual Wder 
ru&ns who were actuated by personal motives of revenge. Eamal 
himself, who had served in our army, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of military routine which matorially facilitated the execution 
of his plans, lost a brother, and two near relatives of his associates 
were l^ed, in a raid which they attempted, in February 1881, 
on cattle of Peshawar villages granng on the Aka Ehd border. 
NefcrthdesB, these raids constituted a breach of the engagement 
by which the dans had bound themselves to prevent 

such outragea. It was tiierafore required of them either to surrender 
^10 raiders to justice, or to pay a fine of Bs. 7,000, and to exclude 
KMd from ihe\Afaidi country. Both the demands involved 
in the second alternative were obeyed without hesitation, and 
a heavy reward was ofiered for the capture of Kamal. Fines were 
also levied from the dans who pennitted him to pass through 
thdr limita to Kohat. 

On the 6 th of January 1888, the outlaw Kama!, with the 
aadatance of some men of his own dan and of the Baai Khd 
aeetioiiof the Aka Khela^ having returned to Basi Khd territory, 
nmAm amid on Bri^ terzitoiy and carried off four horses and a 
mde belonging to a Britiah offioer marching from Peshawar to- 
waria Matamd, a;^ tiie idden animalawHe given a passage through 
the Aka Khd fimits to the Qraknai eountry. Ihe hoiaea were, 
howaw; biou^i baek in the following Much by the Aka Khda. 
XIm Khela were also to some extent implicated in this 

oimoob aa, contrary to the expraa^agreemant with Government into 
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which they had entered, they had permitted Kamal to return to 
the tribal settlement in Maidan, whence he had started to commit 
this raid. The Ualikdin Khels were accordingly fined Rs. 780, and 
the Basi Khels Rs. 760. 

Meanwhile the Aka Khels, since the punishment th^ had 
received in 1855, had been generally well behaved ; and the most 
important offence committed by them of late years had been the 
destruction of a police post in course of construction on their 
border in October 1880. For this offence a fine of Rs. 1,000, with 
Rs. 1,200 compensation, was recovered from the dan. 

Our further dealings with the Khaibar andAka Khel Afridis 
will be reserved for a fiesh chapter. 
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Oenealogy of the Aka Khd A/ridis. 
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Genealogy of the Malikdin Khel and Sipah Afridis. 
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Genealogy of the Kuki Khel Afridis. 


Clasb. 


Dtvialous. 


Sub>divitton« 


Hcetioiui. 


SUAilDAft KBU 


fl 

l| 


UsBUD KIlH 

ZBkku Khd . . 


Mir RaIbd KhM. 

Muium k>icl. 


I 


XUKI KniEL 


f Anad KliM .. 

1 


MlTIA KSAX KSCI. .. 


ZUeBO Khcl 


Abda& Kbu 


j Fkteh Xlicl . . 

I 

I Umar Klid .. 

I KliacUk Khrl 


Madar Khrl .. 


I WaUi Khd. 
Maddu Klid. 

I KaruaKlid. 

. Tot Rhel. 

I 

{ ! KatUa Khd. 

I ilBDuia Khd. 


Yari Kbd. 

Sheri Khel. 


I 

I 
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Genealogy of the Kanibar Khd Afridit,. 


CkAsm. I UivisioiM. Sub-fliviHittii-.. Bcctioii.. 


f 


»AifAR KH£L . . 


^ Kasiiab Koei. 


BUT Kbav Kbxl 


ZaiiiiA Kliul. 

f Ma^ti Khel (Drcplari) .. 

I L I'mar Klicl. 

! ' Jnii Ui'? KIil-I 

I i'Ablii Klu‘l (Drrplan) . | 

j I. \nri;»l K.licl. 
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I 


• SliciLliinal Khd 

K.iiro Khil. 


Ah Khd. 


Suhiiiaii Khd. 


WardiirU khd. 


Asix Khd. 


Uuhar Khd. 

Dofbt Khd (Drcplan) . . 

Acar Khd. 

1 

' Jaim Khtl. 

1 

1 

^ lUiiiilici khd. 

' ShrrKIid 


WaUi Urg Khd 

1 

Bfc-Ii Klid . . 

! 

' Miru Brg Khd 

1 

Barbailar Khd 


Khojnl KIk-I . . 


. Aiiibar Kiicl . . 

Gull Klld. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE AFRIDl rA'/BA’. —(Continued.) 

Operations of the Tirah Expeditionary Force against the 
Khaibar and Aka Khel Afridis, in 1897-98. 


After the events described in the last chapter the conduct of tJie 
Afridia as a whole was good, and they kept faithfully to their 
treaty obligations. Certain specific cases of misconduct by indivi- 
duals occurred, but received no support or encouragement from 
th«i bulk of the tribe ; and no punitive measures were required up 
to the time of the outbreak in 1897. The most noteworthy minor 
case of misconduct occurred in July 1892, when Malik Amin Khan, 
Kuki Khel, aggrieved at having been deprived of half his imliki 
allowances on account of repeated misconduct, collected a lashhit 
of some 500 or 600 men and attacked the Khaibar. This Ioshkar 
occupied a hill above Shadi Bagiar to the south of the cast 
entrance of the Khaibar on the evening of the 4th July 1892, and 
during the ensuing night made attacks on Shadi Bagiar, Jehangira, 
and Fort Maude just inside the pass. The muUas in Tirah com- 
bined to try' and persuade the other Afridi clans to join, but with- 
out success. As soon as news of the approach of this lashkar 
became known, reinforcements, consisting of 200 men of the 14th 
Sikhs, 100 men of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 2 field guns, 
were despatched to Jamrud. 

Hearing of the arrival of these troops Amin Khan’s gathering 
dispersed early on the morning of the 5th July, without a man of 
the Jamrud garrison advancing a yard beyond tliat place. 

Before proceeding to describe the part played by the Afridi 
tribe in the rising of 1897, it may be of advantage to give a brief 
resume of the causes which are put forward as the most important 
factors in explanation of that sudden an^ at the time, almost un- 


Prob.iblu tiu* rising. 


accountable display of hostility towards 
the British Government. 
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As was narrated in the last chapter, on the 17th February 1881, 
the independence of the Khaibar clans was recognized, whilst they, 
on their part, accepted entire and exclusive responsibility for the 
safeguarding of the Khaibar pass, and bound themselves to commit 
no offences in British territory, to levy no tolls, and to have no 
political dealings with Kabul. Article No. 5 of the Afridis’ agree- 
ment expressly states — “ Our responsibility dor the security of the 
road is independent of aid from Government in the form of troops. 
It lies with the discretion of Government to retain its troops within 
the Pass or to withdraw them and to re-occupy at pleasure.” The 
terms of th's agreement should be borne in mind when estimating 
the sincerity and truthfulness of their petitions to the Amir of 
Afghanistan, subsequent to the outbreak of 1897, to the effect 
that our hold on the Khaibar was an act of tyranny on the part 
of Government and an infringement of their treaty rights. The 
only change introduced into the management of the Pass was the 
gradual development of the corps of jezaUchis into the “ Khaibar 
Bifles,” their armament being improved by the provision of Snider 
rifles at Government expense, and a British officer (the late Captain 
Barton of the Guides) being appointed Commandant in 1898. 
But neither on this point nor on any other did they give any 
sign of discontent, and our relations with them continued to be 
most friendly, until the sudden and wholly unlooked for outbreak 
in August 1897 again forced us into hostilities with almost the 
whole of the Khaibar Afridis. 

The relative importarice of (he different causes predisposing 
to this outbreak is a point upon which authorities greatly differ. 
This much is' certain, that the reasons put forward by the tribes 
themselves do not embody the real causes which formed the 
mainspring of their action, nor, even if well grounded, would such 
comparatively trivial grievances as the enhancement of the salt-tax, 
the non-restitution of certain runaway women, etc., have proved 
sufficient motive for so violent and universal an uprising and so 
widespread a combination amongst tribes separated by such bitter 
feuds, mutually jealous and suspicious of one another, and so diffi- 
cult to arouse to common and concerted action. The various 
reasons given for their action, including their own pretexts subse- 
quently alleged, will be given in detail ; but which of them formed 
^e most direct and powerful incentive is a matter that is never 
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likely to be known. Religious fanaticism, however it may have 
been originally aroused and inflamed, was undoubtedly the imme- 
diate incentive. The preaching of the mvllas can always be relied 
upon to fan an incipient flame of the kind: they are always, 
amongst the Pathan tribes, ill-disposed towards a settled form of 
government, as their own power and prestige sufler in proportion 
to the growth of a strong and respected central authority. They 
are impartially hostile to any form of government, Miihamnjjadan 
included, which attempts to substitute any code of law and order 
for' a regime in which their own powers arc so extensive. 

At first sight, the theory that the successes of the Turkish 
troops against the Greeks, in the campaign which immediately 
preceded the risings of 1897, had a marked eflert in rousing their 
dormant fanaticism, might seem somewhat far-fctchcd. But if we 
consider the ignorance and credulity of these tribesmen, and how 
wholly dependent they are for news of the outside world upon 
muUas, and others directly interested in misleading them, it becomes 
apparent that such an event as the war in question — in which the 
true believer undoubtedly did get much the better of the infidel 
Greek, as could be proved to the satisfaction of the tribesmen from 
our own newspaper accounts — might form a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of the tnullas, who could place their own interpretation 
upon events, and colour them to their liking, without the tribesmen 
being able to detect the slenderness of the foundations upon which 
the huge structure of misrepresentation was raised. To what an 
extraordinary extent garbled and exaggerated accounts of current 
events passed for facts amongst them, can be understood from 
the letter, found in Mulla Saiyid Akbar’s house, quoted in full 
in Appendix A. 

To us, of course, it is quite evident that a w'ar betw'ecn 
Greece and Turkey may be carried to any conclusion without 
affecting relations between England and the Sultan. To the Afridi, 
such nice distinctions as the difference between a Greek and 
.an Englishman are hardly worthy of consideration. The infidels 
had made war upon Islam ; the Almighty had given victory to tlie 
true believer ; all infidels are alike ** tarred with the same brush ” ; 
now, when the Musalman was everywhere victorious, was the auspi- 
cious time : now the tide might be taken at the flood. The noisy 
aentimentality of some few English partisans and sympathisers with 
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thn Orooks. and tho much advertised departure of certain volun- 
teers to their assistance, duly recorded, with more prominence and 
detail than their importance merited, in all our newspapers, may 
have proved, in the hands of the mullas, incontostible evidence that 
the Enfflish as a v/holenot only sympathised with the Greeks, but 
were fijijlitinjr on their side. 

.'\Jlusiori has been made above to the Musalman being every- 
where virtoi ions. The Afridi was told, and believed, that the vic- 
torv of his co-religionists all along the Indian Frontier was as bril- 
liant and complete as it liad been in Europe. That the treacher- 
ous attack on ^(doricl Bunny and his party in the Tochi was 
successful, that many British ofiicers had been killed, and that 
Government had not been able, up to the time of the Afridi outbreak, 
to avenge the outrage, lost nothing in the telling when told in 
Tirah. On the top of this came the news of the attack on the Mala- 
k and. distort'^d by th.c mullas to represent a brilliant and complete 
victory for tho tribesmen, and a crushing defeat for the British. 

Another motive which probably, in conjunction with religious 
fanaticism, had some effect on the action of the tribesmen, and 
which is put forward by some writers as the principal incentive for 
their hostility, was suspicion of the motives prompting us to 
delimit the frontier between Afghanistan and independent territory 
by tlie Durand Line. Ignorant, fanatical, and fiercely jealous of 
their independence, the tribesmen had always looked askance 
at the frontier delimitation proceedings, and with misgivings as 
to our ultimate intentions. Even the Amir himself was suspicious 
of our motives, and his hostility to the whole proceeding— to the 
necessity of which he had in the beginning reluctantly agAed— 
became so pronounced and unmistakable towards the end of the 
delimitation, that demarkation of the boundary through the Moh- 
mand country had to be abandoned. That many of the tribes- 
men regarded the delimitation and parcelling out of their country 
as the first preliminary to the destruction, or at any rate, the 
curtailment, of their independence, was marked by them in a very 
decided manner by the attack of the Mahsud Wazirs upon the 
Boundary Commission and its escort at Wana on the 3rd Novem- 
ber 1894, fts will be related when dealing with that tribe. At a 
time of unrest and excitement, this feeling, skilfully worked on, was 
in all probability another lever in the hands of the malcontents. 
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Yet another factor, and one of whose importance we have 
the most ample proof, was the universal feeling amongst tlic tribes, 
int 11 that they could rely not only upon the approval and moral 
support, but also upon the active intervention in their favour, of 
the Amir of Afghanistan. His attitude towards them was per- 
sistently iniBreprcscnted. The mvllas were preacliiiig a jehad ; and 
t!:c; Amir had just written a book on the same subject, and had 
also assumed the titl;' of ‘‘ Light of Union and of 1 ! Faith.” In 
the minds of the more primitive Muhammadans, religious activity 
and violence arc always lathcr closely connected : and the Amir’s 
book undoubtedly was used as a proof that His Maje^sfy was with 
them heart and hand. 

Whilst the x^mir’s iiiiinc v.as being thus freely used, and every 
endeavour was being made to invc»lve, or at .any rate to com- 
promise, him in the struggle. His :.lajesty mnintaint d a j)erfectly 
correct attitude tviwards his ally. His position, howcvci’ was 
extremely difhcult and dclicat ; and in letters to the (Government 
of India lie dwelt upon the immense difficulties Ik? had liiniself 
had in dealing with religious fanaticism, and maintained that 
the Hadda Mulla, the chief instigator of the troubles, was just as 
much an enemy to himself as to the l^ritish, and had been active in 
stirring up the Afghans on former occasinns to rebel against Jiini. 
Ho promised to use his utmost endeavours to prevent his own 
subjects from taking any part in the risings, but pointed out his 
inability to disarm or arrest independent tribe.sinen taking refuge 
with their families in his dominionp., as they were c](;sely allied to 
his own subjects by blood and marriage, and any such action on 
his part would result in a universal outbuist of indignation against 
him. He pointed out that whereas the British (Goverumcnl 
had at its disposal Bikhs and Hindus, as well as British soldiers, 
for dealing with fanatics of this kind, he liimself had no soldiers 
but those drawn from these very tribesmen, wlio would never con- 
sent to take action against their own kith and kin ; but he 
promised to prevent his territories being used as a base of opera- 
tions by the Afridis. On the 13th August he issued a procla- 
mation in Pushtu, to the effect that he would not help or coun- 
tenance any action liostile to the British Government. On the 
17th August 1897, immediately after the Afridi outbreak, in public 
durbar at Kabul, he assured the whole assembly that he had 

VOL. II I 
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always adhered to his promises to the British Goyemment, and 
that he had never instigated his subjects against it. A contin- 
gent of the Amir’s subjects who had started to join the Afridis, 
firom TagaOy north -west of Jalalabad, were stopped by his orders 
at the latter place : and a Ioshkar of several thousands of Afghans 
from Ningrahar, Kunar, and Jalalabad, on their way to join the 
jehad, were dispersed by his orders on the let September 1897. 
In the middle of September, a deputation of eighteen leading 
maliks, etc., of the Afridi and Orakzai tribes, on their way to make 
a petition to the Amir at Kabul, were stopped at Jalalabad by His 
Majesty’s orders and sent back, their petition for assistance in 
money, guns, and troops being peremptorily refused. On the 17th 
October His Majesty received the Afridi and Orakzai jirgas in a 
brief interview, but refused to change his attitude. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accepted the assurances of the 
Amir and thanked him for his friendly attitude. 

With regard to the Amir’s book on jehad, and his assumption 
in 1896 of the title “Light of Union and the Faith, ” his action 
appears to have been prompted by self defence, with a view to 
silencing the machinations of the mullas against him. The nature 
of the struggle between him and them has already been alluded to : 
and he seems to have taken this course with a view to strengthen- 
ing his own position by proclaiming himself the leader of religion in 
his own country. The admission in the letter of the Afridi jirga, 
jriven in Appendix A, that “His Highness advised us not to fight 
with the British Government, and this was and has been his advice 
ever since,” bears independent witness to his sincerity. 

Either from secret sympathy with the organizers of the out- 
break,— for he had been for years a personal friend of the Hadda 
Mulla, — ^from a supposition that in assisting the tribesmen he 
would be strengthening the position of the Amir at the expense of 
the British Government, from fanaticism, or from a mixture of all 
three motives, the Sipah Salar,^ Ghulam Haidar, took up a different 
attitude from the Amir ; and* his total neglect to restrain the sub- 
jects of the Amir under his immediate control, and even the re- 
gular troops, from joining the i^urgents, formed the subject of 
vigorous protests from the Oovtrtlment of India. 

1 AlfthMi 0MimaBdir4o*ChUI, 
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In condusion the following reasons for their action, given by 
the Chamkannis in reply to Sir W. Lockart’s proclamation, pro- 
bably embodied the most compelling causes for the action of all 
the tribes. 

Friendship and enmity are not in our choice ; whatever orders we may 
receive from the Fakir Sahib of Swat, the MuUa Scthib of Hadda or the 
AJca Khel Mulla, and from all Islam, we cannot refuse to obey them ; if we 
lose our lives, no matter. 

The following is a brief resum6 of the events which immediate- 
ly preceded the Afridi outbreak, and which are dealt with at length 
in other parts of this work : — 

On the 10th June 1897, without the slightest warning being given 
Evenu whioh preceded the of any discontent amqngst the tribes 
Afridi outbreak. concerned, the escort to the Political 

Officer in the Tochi, who was engaged in collecting a small fine 
for admitted misconduct by the Madda Khel sub-division of the 
Darwesh Khel Wardrs, was treacherously attacked, the British 
officers shot down, and the escort forced to retire, with considerable 
loss, on Datta Khel.^ 

On the 26th July, with almost equal suddenness, the Malakand 
and Chakdara posts were assailed by vast numbers of tribesmen.* 
A few days before ti.e attack on the Malakand, Major Deane, the 
Political Officer for Swat and Dir, had heard that a mad /aibr, with 
a following of a few boys, was preaching against Government and 
trying to create trouble : a few hours only before the attack came, 
he learnt that the rising had spread like wild fire, that the tribesmen 
had joined in thousands, and that an attack was imminent. After 
a struggle lasting several days and nights, during which the tribes- 
men, in ever-increasing numbers, attacked with the most reckless 
courage, they were finally beaten off with losses estimated to exceed 

3.000 men in killed, the total strength of the hostile gathering being 
estimated at 20,000 men. 

On the 7th ^August, the Hadda Mulla, descending the 
Gandab valley, burnt the British frontier village of Shankazgarh, 
and attacked the Shabkadar post, with a following of about 

6.000 men, mostly Mohmands.* Warning had been given of the 

1 See Ouipter IX. t See Oiepter IX, Volame L 

• See C h ept w Xi; Volume L 
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impending danger, and when the attack came, a force was already 
marching from Peshawar to Shabkadnr. Thw force arrived next 
morning, and, on the 9th, attacked tlic tribesmen and eventually 
defeated and drove them off with heavy loss. 

As will be easily understood, the gravity of these events, and 
the knowledge that further risings amongst tribes not yet implicat- 
ed were to be feared, imposed on Government the necessity of taking 
measures of precaution on a large scale, besides making immediate 
preparations to punish the offending tribesmen. Tlie movements 
of the Afridis and Orakzais, the most powerful of the frontier 
tribes, were watched with anxiety, and the normal garrison of 
Peshawar was considerably strengthened, in order to safeguard that 


border. 

As it had now become evident that very considerable forces 


2nd Reserve Brigade. 

2nd Bn . Oxfordshire L. I. 
2nd Bn.. Uoyftl Regt. 
Isl Bn., *Jrd Guikhaa. 
rith Bengal Infantry. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery- 


18 th Bengal Unoers. 

No. 4 Coy., Bombay S. and .n. 

3rd Reserve Brigade. 

Ist Bn., Northampton Rj'gt. 
let Bn., Dorset Regiment. 


Olh Gurkhaa. 

Ist Bn., 2nd Gurkha'^. 


would be required to cope with the 
situation created by thcBc formidable and 
widespread outbreaks, as well as to deal 
with any fresh developments which might 
be caused by the rising spreading to the 
Afridis and Orakzais, orders were issued 
on the 14th August for the concentration 
at Rawalpindi of a 2nd and 3rd Reserve 
Brigade, as shown in the margin, under 


3rd Field the command respectively of Brig.- 

N^^. 4Coy*!MadrM^^^ General R. Westmacott, c.b., and Brig.- 


General A. G. Yeatman-Biggs, c.b. A 1st Reserve Brigade had 
already been formed in support of tlie column from the Malakand 
about to march into Swat under Sir Bindon Blood. 

In addition to these, concentrations. Brig. -General Elies, 


commanding at Peshawar, formed a 
•• K*’ Battery, H. A. second moveable column as shown in the 

4th Dragoon Guards. . p xi i , 

2 .‘Squadrons, 9th B. L. margin, for the general protection of the 
Aw’'^!’oorfrHi^an"'2S. border against the Afridis, with the 
2nd Battalion. 1st Gurkhas, special idea of its moving out to protect 
26 th Punjab Infantry. Jamrud, or the head of the Peshawar 


water-supply from the Bara river. It was intended that it should 
be available for any portion of the frontier in the vicinity of 
Peshawar not protected by the Shabkadar colnmn, but not for 
any operations in the Khaibar pass. The garrison of regular 
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troops in Jamrud, ordinarily consisting of 100 rifles and 60 sabres, 
in addition to the Khaibar Rifles, was doubled, garrisons of regular 
troops being also placed in Forts Michni (50 carbines) and Abazai 
(100 rifles), in place of the Border Military Police. 

Although these precautions were taken to prevent raiding into 
our territory, and the general situation as regards the Afridis was 
looked upon as disquieting, no very serious apprehension was felt 
for the safety of the Khaibar, which had now been for sixteen 
yca*s held by the tribal levies with uniform good faith. It was 
expected that any trouble given by the turbulent members of that 
tribe would take the more normal form of raiding in force ; and that, 
if they ventured into the plains, the striking force at Peshawar 
would be quite strong enough to deal with them. 

The first definite news of unrest amongst the Afridis was 
received on the 4th August, when a telegram was received from 
the Deputy Commissioner of Kohaf to the effect that Mulla Saiyid 
Akbar had succeeded in persuading the Orakzais to unite against 
Government, and was in Tirah endeavouring to persuade the 
Afridis to do the same. 

The Commissioner of Peshawar (Sir Richard Udny) had, 
however, received other information from Tirah, which he con- 
sidered reliable, to the effect that affairs there were fairly quiet ; 
and he was consequently inclined to believe that the above report 
from Koh .t gave an exaggerated idea of the situation. On the 
15th August the Deputy Commissioner of Eohat again telegraphed 
to the effect that an Afridif^Aitaf had collected with the intention 
of attacking Jamrud, and that such action on the part of the 
Afridis would be followed by the Orakzais ; but Sir Richard still 
declined to believe that the situation was as threatening as repre- 
sented and telegraphed to Government that reports from reliable 
sources informed him that there was no serious or general move- 
ment either among Orakzais or Afridis. 

As there was nothing so far to show in what direction an 
attack by the tribesmen, if it actually took place, might be 
delivered, the Government of the Punjab recommended the rein- 
forcement of the garrison of Kohat, to provide for the eventuality 
of the Afridis and Orakzais breaking out to the south and south- 
east of their country. The advisability of this precaution is 
evident from a glance , at the map, Kohat being isolated and. 
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at tlie time, unconnected by rail with Kufibalgarh ; whereas in and 
about Peshawar there was already a force of from 6,000 to 6,000 
men, exclusive of the Shabkadar column, numbering about 2,500 
more ; in addition to this Peshawar could be rapidly reinforced 
by rail, if necessary, from the reserve brigades at Rawalpindi. 
.... o * The Oovemment of India acconUngly 

9lli Field B«Ct 0 nr. B. A. / 

Awing, let lU^aiSootoFue. sanctioned the immediate despatch to 

isS Kohat of the reinforcements in the 

margin, and also notified its intention to 
still further strengthen the forces in the Peshawar district. 

On the evening of the 17th August, Colonel Aslam Khan, 
OflSciating Political Officer in the Ehaibar, arrived in P^awar, 
bringing with him Malik Amin Khan, Kuki Khel, with the infor- 
mation that an Afridi laahkarf reported to be 10,000 strong, accom- 
panied by 1,500 fnvUaa from Ningiahar, had started from Ba^ in 
Tirah on the 16th, with the intention of attacking the Khaibar posts, 
and that they might be expected there on the 18th. 8ir Richard 
Udny and Brig.-General Elies decided against occupying Landi 
Kotfd pr other poets in the Khaibar with regular troops, not only 
because the question of supply, at short notice, would present great 
difficulties, but also because such a course would imply distrust 
in the mtention of the tribesmen to keep to their treaty obliga- 
tions, and in the loyalty of the Khaibar Rifles. The garrisons of the 
latter at the various posts had recently been strengthened : Landi 
Kotal, the most advanced and important poet, had in particular 
had its garrison increased from 200 to 354 rifles, amply supplied 
with all stores, including 50,000 rounds of reserve ammunition. 

Captain Barton, Commandant of the Khaibar Rifles, was at 
Landi Kotal at this time. Hearing of the advance of the Afridi 
laahlar^ he had written to Sir Richard Udny, asldng for a 
small detachment of regular troops, he being of opinion that this 
course would encourage the Khaibar Rifles, by making them feel 
that they had Government support behind them. But before this 
letter arrived. Sir Richard had already despatched an order to 
Captain Barton to return to Jamrud ; as, in the event of an attack 
upon Landi Kotal, the Commissioner considered that his presence 
there might hamper the action of Government to the extent of 
committing it to the despatch of a relief force for his rescue. 
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The garrisons at Ali Musjid and Fort Maude were now 
htrengthened by 100 tribesmen each ; and urgent orders were 
issued to the Zakha Khel inaliks to reinforce L:indi Kotal with 
^ contingents ; the Shinwaii muliks wore 

NaSMoimUin^itlry ^^80 reminded of their responsibility for 

4th Dragoon Guards the safety of the Pass, and on the early 

Wing of the CKirdons (.iHl) 

jacn). morning of the 18th, a coJumn, as shown 

732^menr Ourkiuw the margin, was despatched to Jamnid ; 

W*ng, 26th Punjab Infantry Bara Fort being at the same time 
(280 men). Strengthened by the addition of one com- 

pany, 2-lBt Gurkhas, and fifty men of the 9th Bengal Lancers. 

Two or three days passed away without anything happening. 
On his way down the Khaibar, Captain Barton luul seen no signs 
of any gathering ; kafUas were passing up and down the Pass as 
usual without meeting the laMar ; and the (‘ommissioner at last 
began to think that either he had been misled by exaggerated 
rumours, or that the Afridis, ovcraw'etl by the display of force, had 
abandoned all idea of an attack upon the Khaibar posts. 

On the 21st, reliable news was obtained that the Afridi lashlmr 
of 10,000 men had really moved, with the intention of attacking the 
Khaibar posts if held by Government troops ; but that, if they were 
held by the Khaibar Hides alone, they would or.ly attack Jamrud 
, . and Bara. To meet this eventuality. 

Attack oc llio Kb.niUir iKiels. „ . ^ ^ 

Bara and Jamrud were both still further 
reinforced, the former by two squadrons, 0th Bengal Lancers, the 
57th Field Battery, and a wing, 30th Pimjab Infantry ; the latter 
by a wing of the Gordons and a wing of the 28th Bombay Pioneers. 
Any active operations into the Khaibar were rendered impossible 
by scarcity of transport, all transport immediately available having 
been requisitioned for military operationa in progress in other parts 
of the frontier. The transport on this date in the Peshawar valley 
conaistedof only 553 camels, 714 mules, and 190 bullocks, most of 
which were required for the supply of the troops at Shabkadar, Bara, 
and Jamrud, and for various station duties. 

In the early morning of the 23rd, the attack on the Khaibar 
posts began. On that date, the distribution of the Khaibar Hifles 


Attack 0 ( ilio Kb.'iiUir 


was as follows Jamrud, 271 ; Bagiar, 13 ; Jehangira, 7 ; Fort 
Maude, 42 (reinforced by 100 tribesmen) ; Ali Musjid, 80 (reinforced 
by 100 tribesmen, only 40 of whom were present at the timit of 
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attack) ; Kata Kushtia, 7 ; Gurgura, 10 ; Landi Kotal, 374 ; Fort 
Tyticr, 20. Fort Maude, the nearest important post to British 
territory, was the first to be seriously attacked ; this was probably 
due to the Afridis, hearing on their arrival of the strength of the 
ganisuus then in Jamrud and Fort Bara, having wisely abandoned 
their first ii'^tention of attacking these places, and diverted their 
attention to the easier task of attacking the Khaibar posts. 

At about 8 A.M., Brig. -General Westmacott, who had been 
appointed to command at Jamrud, heard that firing had been going 
on at All Miisjid since early morning ; and shortly afterwards news 
arrived that the bulk of the Afridi forces had moved off to Fort 
Maude, the attack on which began in earnest about 10 a.m. Soon 
after 3 r.M., hearing that the latter place was being pressed. 
General Westmacott moved out, as a demonstration, to Bagiar, at 
the entrance to the Pass, whence “ K ” Battery opened fire on the 
enemy near Fort Maude, over 3,000 yards distant. 

This action quickly caused the retirement of the attacking 
force ; but no sooner had the troops been withdrawn than the 
garrison evacuated the post, which was at once seized and des- 
troyed by the enemy. The Bagiar and Jehangira posts were 
evacuated at the same time. Of the Fort Maude garrison, eleven 
Zakha Khels deserted with their rifles : the remainder came into 
Jamrud. 

Ali Musjid was next attacked. By 7 P.M., the garrison, finding 
their ammunition was running out, and seeing that Fort Maude had 
fallen, escaped to Jamrud, with a loss of two killed and one 
wounded; the enemy’s loss being estimated at twelve killed. 
Nineteen of the garrison, with their rifles, were missing. 

On the morning of the 24th, the lashkar, which had passed the 
night at Ali Musjid, started for Landi Kotal, the garrisons of the 
small posts at Kata Kushtia and Gurgura taking to the hills on 
their approach. As the Ioshkar marched up the Pass, it was joined 
by all the neighbouring villagers, and, arriving at Landi Kotal 
about 8 A.M., began the attack forthwith. 

Subadar MursilKhan commanded the fort. Subadar-Major 
Mir Akbar was also present, but did not assume command, as ha 
was there as the representative of his father, the Zakha Khel Malik 
Ehwas Khan, and not in his military capacity. Khwas Khan had 
alreadyjoined the fosUor, and sent word to his son to admit Aim — 
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which he eventually succeeded in doing. All through the 24th 
and the ensuing night the defence was 
Fall of Lnndi Kotai. resolutelj maintained ; but in the early 
morning of the 26th, urged by their fellow clansmen outside, the 
Shinwuris of the garrison, who numbered about seventy men, 
jumped down from the northern wall of the fort and made for their 
homes, being fired upon by some other tribesmen of the garrison 
as they went. A nephew of Khwas Khan now appeared, waving 
a flag of truce. On being admitted to the fort, he stated that he 
was authorized to make terms, and informed the garrison that the 
British had abandoned Jamrud, and that it was doubtful if they 
could hold Peshawar. The native officers, knowing that Forts 
Maude and Ali Musjid had fallen without any attempt to relieve 
them, and believing themselves abandoned to their fate, decided 
to make terms ; and agreed to evacuate the fort . on the under- 
standing that the lashkar would move from the vicinity till 
evening. 

Subadar-Major Mir Akbar now ordered ‘'cease fire” to be 
sounded, and the garrison to pack their baggage. As they quitted 
the walls to do so, some Zakha Khels and Shinwaris from outside 
scaled the low bastion at the north-east corner of the fort and 
began to loot ; the rest of the lashkar, which had begun to 
move away, swarming back to their assistance. The garrison at 
once manned the walls again, and Subadar Mursil Khan himself 
proceeded to the north-east comer and cleared the enemy out, 
but was unfortunately shot, dead whilst doing so. Mir Akbar 
then divided the reserve ammunition amongst his own following, 
who numl>ered about fifty men, and released two Zakha Kheb who 
had been made prisoners. 

All was now confusion inside the fort, and about 11 A.if. the 
end came, the gate being opened from within, and the Ioshkar 
swarming into the post. The Mullagori and Shilmani sepoys, 
numbering about ninety men, fought their way out, and escajMNi to 
the Shilmani country, with a loss of two killed and two wounded; 
the remainder of the garrison joined the lashkar^ The post was 
then looted and burnt. Of the garrison, one native offioer, five 
sepoys and nine followers were killed, one native oiieer and six 
sepoys wounded. The losses of the enemy were said to be from 
200 to 260. 

VobH. w 
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In spite of all that their muUas could do to keep them together, 
the tribeamen then began to disperse to their homes, carrying their 
dead and wounded, while picquets of the Zakha Khels guarded 
the approaches from Jamrud. 

During September, 134 of the garrisrn ot Land! Eotal rejoined 
at Jamrud with their rifles ; but, at the end of that month, of the 
836 rifles in the hands of the corps, 274 were still unaccounted for. 
All men of the corps who rejoined were disarmed and given leave 
to their homes, while pensions were bestowed on the frmilies 
of those who had died fighting on our side. 

On the 3rd September, orders were issued for the concentra> 
tion of troops for an advance into Tirah. But the extremely 
difficult nature of the country to be invaded, the formidable extent 
of the hostile combination against Government, their armament, 
and the transport difficulty already mentioned, all made it evident 
that no forward movement could take place until very extensive 
T re;)arations had been niad>\ Still, not- 

P.Mi of campaign. ‘ ", 

Wit list anding the fact that the expedition 
promised to bo a larger and more difficult military operation than 
any that had previously taken place on the frontier, G(*veTnni( nl 
had determined that it should take place, fven though tlu' tribes 
might show a disposition to submit before it began. This un- 
provoked aggression on the part of the Afridis and Orakzais had, 
in the opinion of the Government, created a situation so grave 
and so subversive of our dominant position on the frontier, that 
nothing short of humbling the pride of the tribe^mf n by dictating 
our own terms in the heai t of their country would meet the occasion. 
It was also regarded as a matter of primary importance that 
the punitive operations should lake place with as little delay as 
possible ; his dat gut ctlo dat being peculiarly applicable in punitive 
measures against Pathans. 

By starting our operations in the late autumn wc could not 
hope to do the same amount of material damage to the enemy 
as would bo the case were the ex^^dition deferred until the spring, 
when the crops, being young, could not be cut in anticipation of 
our approach ; moreover, by waiting till the spring we should 
have avoided exposing our troops to the hardships of a rigorous 
winter. But the necessity of striking at once outweighed all 
other considerations, and every possible endeavour was made 
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to hurry on the preparations, so as to get the expedition over 
before the most severe cold should set in. The 12th October was 
originally fixed upon as the date for the expedition to start, it being 
hoped that all might be reaily by then, and that the conoluaion of 
operations in Bajaur and the Mohinaiid country would set free 
large numbers of troops and transpeirt niiinials for use in Tirah. 
These operations, however, proved longer than anticipated ; and 
only one brigade with its transport, instead of two, became avail- 
able from the troops under Sir Bindoii Blood’s command. 

It was decided to make Kohat, and not Peshawar, the base of 
operations, for the following reasons : — The Kohat route was 
shorter: Shinawari, our advanced base, would be only thirty miles 
from Maidan, wlierca ^ iVslia v. ar was over sixty, and the road, though 
difficult, was better than anything we could use from the Peshawar 
side ; the roads into Tirali along the courses of .the Bara, Mastura, 
and Khanki rivers, were known to be in places unfit even for 
mule transport, end to contain most difficult defiles, defensible by 
an almost inaccessible enemy, against whom we should have great 
difficulty in protecting our long line of communications ; finally, 
it was hoped that at either the Sampaglia or Arhunga pass, 
tlieir two really strong and defensible positions, the enemy 
would make a resolute stand, and enable a decisive victory to be 
obtained, instead of successively occupying one strong position 
after another, after having taken each of which we should be 
obliged to wait again until the road behind was made practicable 
for transport. The main objection to the Kohat route lay in the 
fact of there being no railway nearer than Kushalgarh, on the 
Indus, over thirty miles to the east of Kohat. 

The total force assembled for the invasion of Tirah was about 
44,000 fighting men, details of which, with the staff, will be found in 
the Appendix. Lieut. -General Sir William Lockhart, Cbmmand- 
ing the Punjab, was appointed to the supreme command. He 
was on furlough in England at the time, and was recalled by tele- 
gram. The troops were divided into a main column, consisting of 
two divisions, each composed of two brigades of infantry with ivi- 
sional troops, and two subsidiary columns ; besides troops to hold 
the lines of communications, and a mixed 
brigade held in reserve at Rawalpindi- 
The main column, under the personal command of Sir William 

KS 
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Lockhart, waa intended for the actual invasion of Tirah, from 
Kohat, vid the Sampagha and Arhanga passes : the two subsidiary 
columns, operating from Peshawar and along the Hangu-Thal- 
Parachinar line, respectively, were to support tliC advance of the 
main column in such manner as circumstances might require. 

Pending the arrival of Sir WiiUam Lockhart, the actual prepara- 
tions for the advance were made by Major-General Yeatman-Biggs. 
Sir William Lockhart did not reach Kohat until the 4th October. 

Everything was now- ready but the transport, which was a 
question of paramount difficulty. The 

Transiport. ^ ^ .1*1/, 

very greatest exertions had to be made 
to improvise what was required, and officers were despatched to 
scour the Punjab in quest of carnets, nuilcp, bulicck carts, pc nics, 
pack-bullccks, and even donkeys. Tlic total number of transport 
animals in use by Government for the purposes of the Tiraii Expedi- 
tion reached, in round numbers, nearly 60,000, in addition to some 
12,000 to 13,000 in use with other expeditions proceeding simultane- 
ously on the frontier. From Kushalgarh to Shinawari, nd Koliut- 
and Muhammad Khwaja, the road was practicable for carfs ; but 
lor the invasion of Tirah, nothing but pack transport could 
accompany the troops actually entering tlie country : and, camel 
transport being too sIoav and cumbersome, mules, ponies, and 
donkeys were alone suitable. 

Whilst the necessary trocips, f,ii])j)lies, and transport wore being 
collected, no military optiuti'-ns c.f inqu itancc against the Afridis 
were undertaken. Such preliminary measures as were necessary 
against the Orakzais will lx* found detailed in Cliapter IV. Some 
skirmishing between our reconnoitring 
PrehminAry opt rainin'*. parties and the enemy occurred in October. 

On the Ist, near Sadda in the Kurram, a patrol of the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry was ambuscaded, a duffadar being killed and two sowars 
severely wounded : whether their assailants were Afridis or Orakzais 
did not transpire. On the 10th Captain Jones and a corporal, 4th 
Dragoon Guards, were killed whilst reconnoitring the Sam Ghakhc 
pass, three miles from Jamnid, towards Kajurai. On the 18th, two 
squadrons, 9th Bengal Lancers, under Captain Brazier-Creagh, 
reconnoitring up the Bara valley towards Mamanai, were ambuscad- 
ed on their return by 600 Aka Khel Afridis and Sturi Khel Orakzais, 
losing one non-commissioned officer, four sowars and eighteen horses 
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killed, four sowars and ten horses wounded, and four sowars missing. 
In addition to the above, sniping into camp and cutting of telegraph 
wires was, as usual, indulged in hj the hostile tribesmen. 

By the ICtli October the concentration cf the mnin column 
on the Hangu-ShiiiiiMari line was far enoiigli advanced to enable 
Sir William Lockhart to decide on moving into ^he Khanki valley 
on the 20th, and to issue his orders to that effect. 

As a preliminary to this advance arrangements were made to 
improve the road leading from Shinawari over the Chagni Kotal 
towards Kharappa, so as to make it ht for transport. By the 15th 
October this work had been completed to the top of the pass ; but 
as further work was necessary on the north side of the kotal, it 
became necessary to dislodge the enemy from the village of Dargai 
and the ridges in the vicinity, from which they could open effective 
fire on our working* parties as soon us the latter crossed the summit. 

Accordingly, Sir Power Palmer, who, in the temporary absence 
)f Major-General Yeatman- Biggs, had succeeded to the command 
it Shinawari, arranged to move out to the attack in the early 
Homing of the Ibth October. 

The troops detailed for the attack were distributed into two 
columns as detailed in the margin. The 
m.nin column, under the command of 
Brig.-Gcneral F. J. Kempster, was 
accompanied by Sir Power Palmer in per- 
sf)n, and the 2nd Column was under the 
command of Brig.-General R. West- 
macott. In addition, one company 3rd 
Sikhs accompanied Sir Power Palmer as 
personal escort. Sir William Lockhart 
watched the operations from the vicinity of the Samana Sukh. 

The main column left Shinawari Camp at 4-30 a.m. It was 
directed to proceed up a long rugged spur on the north-west of 
Shinawari, and then to execute a turning movement against the 
right flank of the enemy in the vicinity of Dargai. The 2nd Columu, 
which had been detailed for the frontal attack on Dargai from the 
Chagni Kotal, started at 5 a.m., and reached the latter place 
without opposition at about 8-30 a.m., 
Fint capture o! Dargai. it was joined by the 1st Battalion, 

Northamptonshire Regiment, and No. 0 Mountain Battexy, Royal 


Main Colnmn. 

Ut Bn. Gordon llighlandort. 
lat „ Donet R^ment. 
lat .. 2ndGiirkhaa. 

16th Blkhf. 

No. 4 Cb. Madraa 8. and M. 
No. 8 M. B.. R. A. 

Machine Gun Drt. Idlh Ixn. 
Soonts, 6th Gnrkhaa. 

2iid Column. 

2nd Battalion K. 0. 8. B. 

Ist Srd GnrkbM. 

No. 6 M. B.. R. A. 

Rocket Detoebmeot B. A. 
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Artillery, who had marched that morning from Fort Lockhart t • the 
Bamhna Bukh, to reconnoitre and protect- the right flank oi the 
advance up the defile. From the Chagru Kotal very few of the 
enemy were to be seen on the Dargai position ; it was accordingly 
decided that the 2nd Column should at once advance against it. 
At 9 A.M. the advance began, Srd Gurkhas leading, King's Own 
Scottish Borderers in support, Northamptons in reserve ; two com- 
panies Northamptons being left as escort to the Mountain Batteries, 
which, from the kotal, covered the advance of the iniantry with their 
fire. The enemy now began to show in ever-increasing numbers on 
the high cliffs south of Dargai, overlooking the line of advance of 
the troops ; and as the leading infantry reached Mama Khan, fire 
was opened upon them from the heights. From Mama Khan, by 
deviating to the south of the spur along the top of which the track 
runs, the troops were covered for about 900 yards by a deep fold 
in the ground ; but on arriving at the point marked B on the plan 
all cover for a further advance ceased. 

The small plateau upon which the village of Dargai is situated 
terminates abruptly to the south in a line of almost sheer cliffs, 
the ascent of which is made by a track, which climbs up at a point 
where the cliff is more broken and shelving than elsewhere. Con- 
necting this point with B is a narrow neck along which, as far as 
point A, there is no cover whatever. Point A is too close in under 
the cliffs to be reached by fire from the summit, and the neck 
here broadens out owing to the fall of d6bris from above. The 
summit, where the path crosses it, is about 260 feet above B ; while 
a little to the west u steep rocky knoll rises another 160 feet. 

At 11 A.M, the infantry opened fire from the point B. Under 
cover of their fire and that of the two batteries, the Gurkhas, 
advancing by alternate rushes, gained the dead ground at the foot 
of the cliffs ; and, just before noon, closely supported by the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, they swarmed up the steep ascent, and took 
the position, headed by Lieutenant W. G. L. Beynon. The enemy, 
who now had news of the advance of the strong column under 
Bxig.-General Kempster on their right fiank, made only a 
half-hearted stand against the assault, and fied north-west towards 
the Khonki valley, leaving twenty dead. The Narikh Sukh was 
then occupied by the British, and the defences round Dargai destroy- 
ed. Our losses amounted to two men killed and tliiiteen wounded. 
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Meanwhile the advance of the main column had been un- 
expectedly slow, owing to the difficult nature of the path. By 
the time the 6th mile was reached, the track was found to be im- 
passable for mules, and No. 8 Mountain Battery, and all laden 
animals, had consequently to return to Shinawari, escorted by the 
Dorset' and two companies 15th Sikhs. The remainder of the 
column then advanced, headed by the l-2nd Gurklias, and the 
S' outs of the 6th Gurkhas. At about 11 a.m., heliographic com- 
munication w^as opened between the two columns, and just before 
noon the advanced guard were in a commanding position at Khand 
Talao, about 2J miles w'cst of Dargai. No opposition had been 
met with, the appearance of a column from this quarter being 
w'holly unexpected. A halt had to be made at this point to admit 
of the lolumn closing up; but the l-2nd Gurkhas were enabled 
to inflict considerable loss on abedy of the enemy flying from 
Dargai.. It was 2-3C p.m., before the column was able to move 
on again towards Dargai, and by thi i time considerable bodies of 
the enemy had collected on the heights to the north of the line of 
advance, and harassed the rear-guard; while about 4,000 Afridis^ 
were seen to be approaching Dargai from the Klienki valley. 

By 3-10 P.M., before these reinforcements could reach 
the scene of action, the advanced guard of the main column had 
effected a junction with the 2nd column at Dargai, and Brig.- 
General Westmacott then immediately began to withdraw his 
brigade. Leaving No. 6 Mountain Battery at the Cliagru Kotal, 
he ai nt No. 9 Mountain Battery to occup}^ a position on the Samana 
Sukh, under escort of the Northamptons, so as to cover tl:e retire- 
ment from that place. 

The enemy now began to press the rear-guard closely, and 
the difficult operation of withdrawing from the heights of Dargai 
was attended with considerable loss; Major K. D. Jennings Bramly 
and two men being killed, and Captain D. R. Sladen, Lieutenant 
M. L. Pears, 2nd- Lieutenant T. H. Keyes and ten n i n wounded. 
The rear-guard, however, showed so steady a front, and were so 
well supported by the accurate fixe of the mountain guns, that the 
advance of the enemy was soon checked, and the further retire- 
ment of the main column to Shinawari via the Chagru Kotal was 
nnmoletted. The total British casualties on this day amounted 
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to one officer and seven men killed, five officers and twenty-nine 
men wounded. 

If it had been possible to hold the Dargai position, instead of 
returning from it, the heavy casualties incurred in retaking it two 
days later might have been avoided ; but the difficulties of making 
adequate arrangements for holding it, at the late hour when the 
concentration of the two columns had been effected, appeared 
insurmountable. Tlic nearest \\ater was at Talao, — three miles 
distant- the road to whi( li place v as impassable for transport 
animals, and was commanded tliroughout its entire length by high 
rugged hills, upon which the enemy w’ere then beginning to arrive in 
force. Dargai is ever 6,000 feet high, and there was neither firewood 
nor warm clothing for the troops ; nor, at that hour, eoiild anrange- 
ments have been made for sending supplies of any kind to them, 
over a track all but impracticable for laden animals even in daylight. 
Besides this the force would have been exposed, throughout the 
night, to attack from vast numbers of the Afridis ; and the losses 
which would certainly have been incurred then may be set against 
those which we suffered on the 20th. 

The a(;tual advance from Shinawari fop the invasion of Tirah took 

place on the 20th, as previously arranged. 

S<-coimI luivnnee on Daigni i .r i i i * 

* As the enemy was known to have re -occu- 

pied the Dargai ridge in great f(»rre, and it was necessary to dislodge 
him from that position before the road north oi the Chagni Kotal 
could be safely Iru versed by the transport of the force, the 3rd Sikhs, 
the Dcrby.Hhire Regiment, and No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery, 
were placed at the disposal of Major-General Yeatraan-Biggs, in 
addition to the troops of the 2nd Division. On the previous day, 
Yea t man -Biggs had prop<vsed that, owing to the return of the 
Afridis to Dargai, the advance should be made to Kharappa vt/ 
Fort (Jidistau, the Samana Sukli, and the Talai spur, instead ot 
down Mie Ohagru defile, thus turning the enemy’s position ; and 
orders had Leon issued on the night of the 19th to this effect. Sir 
VV. Lockhart, lunvever, was unable to accept this change in his plans, 
and about midnight Yoatman-Bigg? was directed to adhere to the 
original plan of movement. Sir William Lockhart considered that 
the enemv would probably retire from Dargai as soon aa-tcoopa-kad 
been pushed on to the junction of the Narikh and Chagru lavinea 
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fis their flanks would then be threatened. In tlic eiul, however, 
troops were not advanced beyond the Chagru Kotal until the 
Dargai heights had been taken by a frontal attack. 

Further to distract the enemy’s attention and weaken his 
defence at Dargai, a report, given out as a dead sccrc^ to natives 
whom he knew would divulge it, was circulated by Mr. Donald, 
Political OfEicer, to the effect that a flanking attack would be 
made along the line taken by the main column on the 18th. Under 
the impression that they had obtained reliable information of our 
intentions, a large contingent of the enemy remained out on their 
right flank all day on the 20th, and gave no assistance to the tribes- 
men in front of Dargai, at the actual point of attack. 


S*p- 


At 4-30 A.M. on the 20th, the advanced guard moved off 
followed by the remainder of the troops, 
as per margin ; the baggage train was 
immediately in rear of the main body. 
The block on the road, however, due to 
the check caused by the enemy’s opposi- 
tion, was so great that, the renr-giioid 
was not able to get out of Shinawari 
Camp by nightfall. 

The advanced guard, under Brig.. 
General Kempster, reached the Chagru 
Kotal about 8 a.m., without opposition; 
No. 9 Mountain Battery, escorted by the 
Northamptons, who were to protect the 
right flank, arriving in position on the 
Samana Sukh at the same hour. The 
enemy, with whom twenty. nine standards 
were counted, were in great strength at 
Dargai and Narikh Sukh, and on the hills 


AdvafMti Otiard. 

3rd Oorkha Scouts. 
l*:snd Gurkhu. 

Ist ButUlion Donets. 

No. 4 Company Uadras 
pars and Ifinen. 

No. S Mountain Battery. 
No. 5 Monalain Battery. 
Maxim Gun Detachment. 10th 
Lancen. 

Ivt Battalkm Goidons. 

16th Sikhs. 

Main Body. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Monntain 
Battery. 

2nd Battalion Derbyshire. 

3rd Sikhs. 

21 st Madras Pioneen. 

Sirmiir Imperial Serrioo Sap* 
pers. 

Rooket Battery Jhind Ir- 
fantry. 

Bear-gmard. 

K- O. 8* Borderers. 

3rd Gurkhas. 


to the west. A reliable spj brought information that they includ- 
(‘d Ali Khel, Mamuzai, and Alisherzai Orakzais and Malikdin Khel 
Kambar Khel, Kamrai, Zakba Khel, Sipah, and Kuki Khel Afridia! 
Subsequent information put the gathering at over 12,000 ma n, more 
than half of them A&idis. 


At about 9 A.M., Major-General Yeatman-Biggs, arriving at the 
head of the main body, ordered Brig.-General Kempster to clear 
the Dargai ridge. The lebl of the troops and baggage were meanwhile 

voL. n. w 
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halted, as the enemy’s fire commanded the line of advance. Tlic 
infantry detailed for the attack were ordered to advance by the 
route taken by Brig. -General \V estmacott’s Brigade on the 18th, 
and moved off at 0-30 a.m., the l-2nd Gurkhas and l-3rd 
Gurkha scouts in Ist Line, Dorsets support, and Derbyshires 
in reserve. The Gordons and Maxim detaclnneni were ordered to 
support the attack by long-range fire at about 1,100 yards, from 
the Mama Khan ridge ; whilst Nos. 1, 5 and 8 Mountain Batteries, 
massed at Madhu Gurhi on the northern slope of the Chagru Kotal 
(range 1,800 yards), and No. 9 Mountain Battery at Samana Sukh 
(range 3,300 yards), afforded the artillery preparation. At 10 a.m., 
the artillery opened an accurate and well-sustained fire, which 
enabled the troops to form up behind cover about 500 yards from 
the cliffs, with the exposed neck, B to A, in front of them. At 
11-45 A.M., the Gurkha scouts, led by Lieutenant Tillard, and a 
portion of the l-2nd Gurkhas, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Travers, 
dashed out from under cover and made for the nearest broken 
ground 100 yards away towards the cliffs. 

The enemy had evidently been waiting for this moment, and 
instantly poured an extremely rapid and accurate fire upon the 
exposed space. Undaunted by the heavy casualties sustained by 
the first party, a second rush was made by the Gurkhas, led by 
Major Judge, who was shot through the head, neck, and chest just 
before reaeWng cover. A third rush was led by Captain Robinson, 
who reached cover with a wound in his ankle. Seeing that all 
available cover to the west was fully occupied, Captain Robin^rn 
now returned to point out a more sheltered line of advance on 
the east, and was mortally wounded in so doing. 

When the Gurkhas attempted to advance beyond the point 
they had now reached, they came under a heavy flanking fire from 
the cliffs to the west, in addition to the fire from the front, and 
further advance was completely checked. Some attempts were 
made by small parties to rush forward ; but the fire was annihi- 
lating. Up to this the Gurkhas had lost three officers and over 
fifty men ; the Dorsets, accordingly, at about 2-15 p.m., advanced 
in support. Captain Arnold of that regiment, followed by a small 
party from his company, attempted to rush across the fire-swept 
zone, but fell dangerously wounded, almost every man with him 
being also hit. Lieutenant Hewitt then tried to lead a few Dorsets 
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across : -with the exception of their leader, who got aeiOM with a 
graze, all the party was accounted for by the Afridis. Small parties 
of Dorsets and Derbyshircs continued to try to rush across the ridge, 
but the proportion of casualties was very high, between forty 
and fifty of the Dorsets and a dozen or so of the Derbys being 
liit in these attempts. 

Meanwhile small groups of the enemy, from the Khanki valley, 
liacl crept round and opened fire on the troops on our right on the 
Samana Sukli, but were driven off by the 36th Sikhs under 
Lieut.-Coloncl Haughton, who had reinforced that flank from the 
Kamana. 

At about 2-20 p.m,, Major-General Yeatman-Biggs received 
a heliogram from Lieut.-ColonelPiercy, commanding the Dorsets, 
that further advance was impossible without reinforcements. 
Brig -General Kempst r was then directed to order up the 
Gordons and 3rd Sikhs to the scene of action, a wing of the 
21st Madras Pioneers taking the place of the Gordons at Mama 
Khan, and the Jhind Infantry becoming escort to the guns at the 
Iwtul. Arrangements were made with the artillery to open 
a rapid concentrated fire, on a given signal, to be maintained for 
three minutes ; at the end of which the Gordons would assault 
the position. 

At 2-45 r.M., on the conclusion of this artillery preparation, 

storming..! the D«g«heiKh.,. ^''“‘-Colonel Mathias, commanding 
the Gordons, communicated the General’s 
order to his men, and gave the word to attack. Headed by 
Lieut. -Colonel Mathias, the pipers playing, the leading party 
of the Gordons dashed across the exposed space, followed by 
the rest of the regiment, by the 3rd Sikhs, and by all the other 
troops in the position, the whole swarming up the steep slope with- 
out a pause. The enemy did not await the final assault, bnt fled in 
all directions towards the Khanki valley, followed by long range 
v.alleys from the troops. Their losses would have been heavier 
but for the skilful construction of the sangars, which were in -^me 
cases provided with head-cover of stones and beams of wood. 

For his gallant leading and splendid example on this «wwtiitn , 
Lieut.-Colonel Mathias was recommended for the Victoria Cross, 
the same distinction being conferred upon Lance-Corporal 
who headed the pipers, upon Kper Findlater, for continuing 

Lt ' 
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to pUy when shot through the feet and unable to stand, and upon 
Friya^ Lawson—all of the Gordons. Lieutenant Pennell, Derby- 
shire Regiment, and Private Vickery were also awarded the 
Victoria Cross. 

The British casualties on this occasion amounted to 4 officers 
and 34 men killed, 14 officers and 147 men wounded. Major- 
General Yeatman-Biggs published a complimentary order the 
following morning, in which he made special allusion to the con- 
duct of the Gordons ; and Her Majesty the Queen was graciously 
pleased to send the following telegram, which was published in 
Force Orders 


Balmond, 22nd OcUiher 1897. 

Plesse ezpiMS my congratnlations ta all ranks, British and Native 
tfoops, on their gallant oondoct in actions 18th and 20th. Deeply deplore 
hns of precious lives among officers andmen of my army. Pray report condi- 
tion of wounded, and amce them of my tme sympathy. 


No further advance towards Kharappa being possible that 
evening, the following dispositions were made for the night. The 
Dsfgsi heights were held by the Dorsets, Derbys, and 3rd Sikhs, 
the ridge by the Gordons, the Samana Sukh by the 2l8t Madras 
Pioneers. The rest of the troops bivouacked on or near the Chagru 
Kotal ; except the Northamptons, 36th Sikhs, and No. 0 Mountain 
Battery, who all returned to the Samana forts. 

The night of the 20th-2l8t having passed without any event 
Idmsrrf Osoriii. of note, the advance was resumed on 


isth Sikhs. 

Now S Moantsin Bsttery. 
Jfoto JMjf. 

No. 6 Moontsin Buttery. 
Gordoo Highlanders. 

Jhind Infantiy. 


the 21st ; Brig.-General Westmacott, with 
the marginally named troops, moving 
off at 9-30 4.M. The Dargai heights were 
held by the Derbys and 3rd Sikhs ; and 


no opposition was met with until the Khanki river was reached. 


when a few shots were fired. Camp was pitched on the left bank of 


the river, in a position of considerable natural strength. 


During the afternoon Sir William Lockhart, with the troops as 
No. 9 Moantsin Battery. p^i^ margin, joined at Kharappa, march- 
SS sSta.'” "***' Cavagnari and the Talni 

No. 3 Oompony, Bombay spur. The track was SO bad that the last 
8.,pu. .ad Minert. baggage of this column did not 

leach camp until middaj on the 23id. Yttf little of the baggage 
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of Brig.-Greneral Kempeter*8 force arrived on the night of the 
21st ; its security being provided for by parking at the village of 
Taikhana, in the Chagru valley, all transport which had not passed 
that point by 6 p.m. No attack was made on the troops or trans- 
port in the Chagni valley, either on this occasion or subsequently, 
though a good deal of firing into Kharappa camp took place this 
nitrht, — an attempt to rush the west side of the camp being repelled 
without casualties on our side. 

• No forward move was made from Kharappa until the 28th, the 
intervening time being occupied by road -making, strengthening 
camps on the line of communications, completing the concentra- 
tion of troops and supplies, and daily foraging operations up 
and down the Khanki river. On the 22nd a reconnaissance 
towards the Sampagha found that pass held by about 1,000 
men with four standards. On the 24th Brig. -General R. Hart, 
V.C., assumed command of the Ist Brigade, 1st Division, in 


No. 1 Mountain UAttery 


I Battalion De^onahire Ragt. 

{ Battalion Darby. R«gt. 
Battalion 2 Ui Gnrkhas. 


place of Brig. -General I. Hamilton, who 
had broken his leg. On the 25th a 
foraging party, os shown in the margin, 
under Lieut. -Colonel Yule (Devons), which 


had gone 3} miles up the Khanki valley, was attacked by-large 
num^rs .of the enemy when retiring ; and, although reinforced, 


they were followed up closely, and by 4-30 p.m. the enemy 
were firing into camp, causing many casualties amongst troops 
and transport animab. Captain F. F. Badcock, D.8.O., l>5th 
Gurkhas, was dangerously, and Lieutenant G. D. Crocker, Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, slightly wounded, both from this sniping. In 
addition to these officers, our total losses on this date were one 


man killed and thirty-six wounded, thirteen of these casualties 
having occurred during the retirement of the foraging party. In 
consequence of the losses caused by this sniping, pioquets, in 
strong sangars, were placed on aU the neighbouring heights the 
next ino rn*«g t with excellent results. 

On the 28th, the force, which in round numbers now amounted 


to 17,600 fighting men, an almost equal number of followers, and 
24,000 xoaxched to Ohandaki. Moving out at 5 a.M. the 

Northampions and 30th Sikhs, under Lieut.-Golonel Ghaytor, 
seised the heights north of Khangarbur, which commanded the line 
of advance. The rest of the troops marched in two columns^ 
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the Ist Division starting at 7 a.m., and the 2nd Division an hour 
later. In the afternoon, whilst the troops and transport were 
concentrating at Ghundaki camp, a reconnaissance hy Brig.- 
General Hart, v.c., and his brigade was pushed to the foot of the 
Sampagha pass. Large numbers of the enemy were seen holding 
the pass and adjoining spurs ; and during the subsequent retire- 
ment they inflicted several casualties upon the British force, 
Lieut. -Colonel Sage, 2- 1st Gurkhas, being among the wounded. 
They also made several determined attacks on the picquet during 
the night. 

The following morning, the 1st Brigade, with the whole of the 
Artille y, left camp at 5 a.m., the Devons moving to the right 
against the village of Nazeno and adjoining spurs, the Derbys and 
artillery against an isolated hill at the foot of the pass, and 
the 2<-lst Gurkhas against the Kandi-Misliti villages on the left. 
Wlien daylight broke, the enemy appeared to be in greater force 
on the west of the pass than on the pass itself ; they had already 
made up their minds that wc would attempt to turn their posi- 
Ciptiiro u( a.r Sj-.nip.'vgii.^ tiou by an attack on that flank, and the 
move of the 2~lst Gurkhas against the 
Kandi-Mishti villages confirmed them in the belief that our assault 
was coming there. As a matter of fact, there was no intention on 
our part to attack the flanks of the pass, the heights on both sides 
being precipitous. 

At 7-30 A.M. the concentrated batteries of the Ist Division, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Duthy, came into action on the isolatod 
hill at the foot of the pass against the enemy’s advanced sangars on 
a round knoll half-way up to the kotdl, range 1,850. The other three 
batteries pushed on with the main body and, occupying this knoll, 
which had now been evacuated by the enemy, they continued 
shell the summit of the pass until the advance of the infantry 
began to mask their Are. The summit of the pass was now seized 
by the Queen’s Regiment, but the enemy still held obstinately to 
their sangars on some ridges to the north-east and north-west, from 
whence they kept up a heavy cross fire on the kotal path. The 5th 
and 9th Mountain Batteries were accordingly ordered up to the 
summit, and, under cover of their lire, these remaining sangars 
were gallantly stormed by the infantry, — the Queen’s and the 3rd 
8ikhfl on the right, and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 
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3()th Sikiifi on the left, — and by half past eleven all opposition had 
ceased. 

(Jur total casualties c.inounted to one officer (Captain F. R. 
McC. UeButts, Commanding No. 5 Mountain Battery) killed, one 
(Major Hanford Flood, Queen’s) wounded ; one man killed and 
twenty-nine wounded. 

After the capture of the pass, a short halt was made to rest the 
troops ; the advance was then resumed, the 3rd Brigade leading, 
with, the 15th Siklis as advanced guard. Four companies York- 
shire Regiment and five companies 3rd Sikhs occupied the heights 
on either side of the top of the pass, whilst the Ist Brigade and 
28th Bombay Pioneers, under Brig.-General Hart, remained at the 
south foot until all the baggage had crossed. Meanwhile the rest of 
the troops pushed on to the bivouac in the Mastura valley, about 
two miles north of the hotaL Very little transport was got over that 
night, the ascent to the pass being excessively steep and difficult ; 
the force therefore halted during the following day (30th) to allow 
the baggage to close up. Sir W illiam Lockhart, with the 3rd Brigade, 
reconnoitred the Arhanga pass, about five miles distant, which was 
found to be only lightly held by the enemy. A considerable amount 
of forage was obtiiined in the Mastura valley, although some of 
the houses had been burned by the inhabitants before evacuating 
them. As this part of the countiy had h3ver been visited by any 
force, nor by any individual European, it was all carefully mapped 
and surveyed as the troops advanced. 

On the 31st, the force moved against the Arhanga pass. At 
6 A.M. the 4th Brigade (Brig.-General 
Westmacott), strength as shown in the 
margin, left camp for the frontal attack. 
The village of Unai, situated on a small 
round hill at the foot of the pass, which' 
had been selected as a position for the artillery, was captured 
by the King’s Own Scottish Borderers aft^'r slight opposition, 
and the artillery of the 2nd Division immediately opened fire 
from it upon the enemy’s main position at the summit of the 
pass : range 1,350 yards. Although the flanks of the position 
were not so inaccessible as in the case of tlic Bampagha pass, the 
position was nevertheless a very strong one ; the heights on cither 
side completely commanded the approaches, and the hoUd path 


Gurkbft BToutB. 

K. O. S. Bordt-rcr^. 

1 :lrcl Gurkhas. 
Northampton Royim-nt. 
36th Sikhs. 

1. Coy. S and M. 
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was reported by Sir William Lockhart as the steepest and worst 
yet encountered. Whilst the 4th Brigade, under cover of the 
artillery fire (which was shortly reinforced by the three batteries of 
the Ist Division), moved directly against the front of the position, 
the 2nd Brigade marched up a ravine to the east of the pass to 
attack the enemy’s left, and the 3rd Brigade on the west threatened 
their right. Very little opposition was offered, and before 10 a.m. 
the whole position was in our hands. Our losses in this engage- 
ment were Captain C. T. A. Searle, 36th Sikhs, and one man, 
3rd Sikhs wounded, and one driver. No. 8 Mountain Battery, 
kUled. 

The liills on the far side, commanding the pass, having been 
secured and picqueted, the advance to Maidan was resumed, 
camp being reached by the advanced guard about 3 p.m., without 
opposition. Every effort was made to hurry forward the transport 
during daylight, and strong escorts accompanied the baggage ; but 
in spite of this, an attack was made on the column at about 9 p.m., 
during which three drivers were killed and two wounded, and two 
boxes of Martini-Henry ammunition were lost. On the follow- 
ing night the enemy .again made a daring and successful attack on 
a convoy, capturing thirteen boxes of Lee-Metford ammunition 
and a treasure chest of ‘^The Queen’s,” and inflicting a loss 
of three men killed and three wounded on the small csiK>rt. 
After this, no baggage was allowed out of Mastura camp after 
3 P.M. 

From Gamp Maidan, on the morning after the capture of th< 

K. o. 8 . Borderer*. Arhanga pass, the marginally named 

i.SidGnrkhM. force marched at 10 a.m., under Lieut.- 

No. 8 MounUin Bettery. Colonel H. G. Dixon, C-B., King’s Own 

Scottish Borderers, to Bagh, about three miles west of camp ; this 
being the political centre of Tirah, and the meeting place of the 
Afridi jirgas. The mosque, being a sacred edifice, was not touched 
by our troops, but the small grove of trees surrounding it was 
destroyed. In the afternoon, a large body of the enemy having 
been seen moving down from the Saran Sar hill, north-east of 
camp, to obtain supplies from their deserted houses, a force 
was sent out to oppose them. In the slight skirmish which 
ensued, lieutenant E. O. Caffin, Yorkshire Regiment, was severely 
wounded. 
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On the 2nd November, a telegram was received from Her 
Majesty the Queen, containing congratulations on the capture of 
the Sampagha pass, and enquiries for the wounded. 


Upon our arrival in Maidan, the Political Officers with the 
force had sent out in all directions to summon the tribes to send 
in their jirgas, informing them that it was only by accepting the 
terms imposed by Government that they could hope to escape 
further ruin and destruction of property. During the first week 
of November, negotiations were opened with most of the Afridi 
clans, though it was some time longer before they submitted. 

Little or no trouble had, however, been 

Submission of the OrnkzaiH. . .1 ^ i • i • 1 

given by the Orakzais during our advance, 
subsequent to the actions at Dargai; and it was evident that they 
had no more fight in them. On the 12th November they accepted 
our terms of peace ; by the 20th, they had paid up tlie whole fine 
imposed on them both in rifles and money ; and except that it 
was still considered advisable to watch them, they did not further 
affect the course of the campaign. Of the Afridi clans, the Zakha 
Khel were irreconcilably hostile, and succeeded in forcing the Aka 
Khel, a weaker and far less numerous tribe, to adopt the same 
attitude. 


Meanwhile, skirmishes and attacks on convoys were of almost 
daily occurrence. Fighting was, however, confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the main column, the whole of the long line of 
communications (now 100 miles, from Kushalgarh to Maidan) being 
unmolested, with the exception of the section north of Mastura. 
Foraging parties were almost invariably fired on, and camp was 
constantly sniped at night, Captain £. Y. Watson of the Com- 
missariat, and Lieutenant C. L. Gifford of the Northamptons 
being killed, and Captain £. L. Sullivan, 36th Sikhs, severely 
wounded by this desultory fire, besides drivers and transport 
animals. 


The first serious action, after Maidan was entered, occurred 
on the 0th, during the reconnaissance 

Suran Bar i«ooiui»iMM:c«i. . u * ^ n 

of Saran bar, a pass into the Bara 
valley, at a height of about 2,500 feet above camp Maidan. To 
make a thorough survey of this pass, which was about five 
miles from camp, and to punish the Zakha Khcls by destroying 
VsbU. If 
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their vil'ageB, a reconnaissance in force by the troops shown 
No. 8 Mountain Battery. the margin. Under Brig.-Qeneral 

i'ntBn.DoraetR.gim.n,. Wcotinacott, movcd OUt about 7 A. M. 
1st Jin. Northampton H The crest of tlie kotal was reached about 
11-30 A.M. after a sharp skirmish, in 
No. 4 iJomp.iny, Mmlrna which the cncmy Suffered severely and 
Sappera'iml Mint r Nortli.imptous and Dorsets lost two 

or three tn w wumded. The retirement began about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the defences of n large iiiirMber of Khubrogi 
Zakha Khel villjigCaS Itaving been first destroyed and their stores 
of grain and forage carried off. 


At the time the retirement began, not an Afridi was visible, 
nor did any appear until the Northainptftns, \v)io were covering 
the retirement, had left tlte crest of the Iiiil ami were well on 
their way down. lUit the enemy, following their usual practice, 
had meantime been creeping up unseen from every side; and 
a close and heavy fire was suddenly opened, one of the Nor- 
thamptoiis being killed and some half a dozen wounded. As the 
ground was too steep and difficult for stretchers, each man 
who was hit required four men to carry him down the craggy 
cliffs: a process which was not only exceedingly slow and tiring, 
but also exposed the carriers to further casualties. At 4 p.m. 
the 36th Sikhs, under Lieut. -(\)loael Ifaughtoii, were ordered 
some way back to assist flic iNortitarnplons, low encumbered 
with ten or twelve woiuidcJ, and to take over the rear-guard 
duties. At the foot of the hill the 36th overtook the Northamp- 
tons, and again halted to cover their further retirement. The 
ground from here back to camp is much intersected by deep tudas. 
The Northamptons had originally advanced along the bed of tlie 
mainntiai and, considering it the quickest and easiest way to 
tninaport their wounded back to camp, they decided to retire 
by the same route. When Lieut.-Colonel Haughton heard that 
t^y were fairly started, assuming that they were in line and 
touch with the Doreete and the two companies 15th Sikhs, 
who were protecting the right flank, he withdrew acroee the open 
country, k'ceping clear of the mai n ravine, his regiment having 
been detailed to protect tlie left flank of the retirement. In the 
gathering darkncjs the different companies of the Northamptons 
now lost touch ui one another and of the fla nking troops ; the 
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leading companies being close to camp, whilst the rearmost had 
been able to move only so slowly that they were nearly two miles 
behind. Unfortunately, these rearmost troops did not themselves 
throw out the strong flanking parties on the edges of the nala 
which would alune have made them secure at the bottom of it, 
now that touch had been lost with other corps. The Afridis, who 
had all the time been following them up and watching for a 
chance to attack them at a disadvantage, now poured in a heavy 
lire ^rom 1 he edges of the nala, the Northamptons losing heavily 
without being in a position to retaliate. Hearing the firing, 
a detached company of the 36th, imder Lieutenant Van Someren, 
went back to their assistance, and, attacking the flank and rear 
of the enemy, succeeded in extricating them ; a wing, 2-4 th 
Gurkhas, and a company, 3rd Sikhs, were also sent back from 
camp to assist in bringing them in. The total castkalties for the 
day were two British officers, seventeen British and one native 
rank and file killed, three British and one native officer, thirty-five 
British and ireven native rank and file wounded. The behaviour 
of the Northamptons, in defending their wounded when themselves 
in a desperate position and assailed by overwhelming force, was 
W’armly praised by the Brig.-General Commanding. 

On the 11th, Sir William Lockhart made another reconnaissance 
in force to the top of Saran Sar, to complete the survey and 
inflict further punishment on the Zakha Khcls. The enemy again 
attempted to press the retirement, but were driven off with heavy 
loss ; our casualties being 2nd-Lieutenant W. D. Wright, Royal 
West Surrey Regiment, wounded, and one man killed. Large 
quantities of grain and fodder were brought in on this day. 

On the 13th, a small foraging party of five weak companies 
of various regiments, under Major Smith-Dorrien (Derbys), from 
Mastura camp, was attacked about 2^ miles west of camp, by 
several hundred Orakzais. In the ensuing action and retirement 
our losses were two officers and four men wounded. The Orakzais, 
by their jvgas^ had accepted the terms of peace on the preceding 
day ; but it was explained that news of this had not yet reached 
the tribesmen scattered on the hills, and that they were unaware 
that their representatives had concluded peace. 

As already stated, the Zakha Khels, themselves’ numbering 
4,500 fighting men, well armed, and irreconcilably hostile, had 

MS 
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ooeroed the Aka Khek, numbering not above 1^800 fighting men, 
oomparatively poorly armed, and quite willing to accept terms, 
into following their lead. To overawe the Aka Khels and detach 
them, if possible, from their alliance with the Zakha Khels, and 
also to punish the Zya ud-Din Zakha Khels by destroying their 
No. « MouaUi. defences near the Tseri Kandao, 

No. 6 „ a force as per margin, under Brig.- 

irt ^ (Jeneral Kempster, left Camp Maidan on 

l-Snd Qurkhu. the 13tli, and encamped in an open 

35 tli ' defensible site near the Sher Khel vil- 

Madras lages in the Waraii valley. They met 

fitri Company, Bt>inbay with no opposition on their way from 

Sappen and Minen camp. Communication with which was 

maintained by the 36th Sikhs, detached to hold the Tseri 
Kandao. On the previous day. the Aka Khel jirga had come 
in, saying that their clan desired peace, and, that they had no 
objection to the proposed reconnaissance of their valley. Oppo- 
sition from them was consequently not anticipated ; nor, until 
the 16th, was any offered, though large numbers of armed 
Akn. Khels on the neighbouring hills watched the proceedings of 
onr troops, which included the destruction of the house of the 
notorious Aka Khel mtUla^ Saiyid Akbar. During the evening of 
the 14th, however, numbers of Zakha Khels came over into the 
Waran Vjalley, to incite the Aka Khels to fight. It was their 
intention, in any case, (o fiiv into our camp from the Aka Khel 
villages, in the hope that we should lay the blame on the Aka 
Khels, and begin a wholesale destruction of the villages in the 
valley, thus goading the Aka Khels into opposition. This course 
of action on the part of the Zakha Khels had fortunately been 
foreseen by the Political Officer, and consequently, when, during 
the reconnaissance and subsequent retirement to camp on the 
15th, we were attacked and followed up, the blame was appor- 
tioned in the right quarter, and the Aka Khel villages were not 
damaged. 

The action of the Zakha Khels on this occasion may be com- 
pared to the similar course taken by the Boer irreconcilables after 
Lord Roberts’ proclamation in the summer of 1900, when those 
who had determined to continue the fighting visited the districts of 
those who had surrendered, and forced them back on commando. 
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On the Idthy General Kempeter with hie force marched for 
Camp Maidan. The transport reached camp unmolested during the 
afternoon ; and the rear-guard, for the first mile and a half of the 
liomcward journey, was also not attacked. The arrangements for 
the withdrawal of the rear-guard were as follows : the 36th Sikhs 
were to take up a position on the Maidan side of the pus;\ whilst 
the 16th Sikhs, who now relieved the above regiment on the sum- 
mit, held the heights on either side of the Tseri Kandao until the 
rcar-^ard (consisting of the l-2nd Gurkhas), had passed through 
them. The 16th Sikhs were then to take up the duties of rear -guard, 
passing in their turn through the 36th Sikhs, who would form the 
rear -guard for the rest of the march to Camp Maidan. 

As the l-2nd Gurkhas approached the pass, they were vigorously 
attacked in rear by ever-increasing numbers ; and by the time they 
had reached the koial they had lost Lieutenant Wylie and three 
men killed, and four wounded. After tliey had passed through 
the 16th Sikhs, the latter regiment was disposed as follows : — two 
companies on the south of the pass ; two on the north of it ; 
and, further north again, two more companies, under Captain N. A. 
Lewarne and Lieutenant C. A. Vivian, who held the south edge of 
the pinewoods which covered the summits of the long spur run- 
ning down from the Saran Sar. Lieut. -Colonel Abbott himself, 
with one company, held the actual katal ; while the remaining 
company, under Captain G. F. Roweroft, was on a commanding 
spot 800 yards in rear, to cover the general retirement. These 
companies were all very weak from twenty to thirty men 
each. 

The retirement was proceeding satisfactorily until it came to 
Captain Lewarne's turn. The moment he began to retire, a hot 
fire was opened on him from the wood above ; several men were 
immediately hit, and a large number of the enemy charged down 
upon him sword in hand. Waiting until they were close up, he 
opened a steady and rapid fire upon them ; and the other company 
under lieutenant Vivian coming promptly to his assistance, the 
enemy were driven back with very heavy loss. It was, however, 
impossible, without incurring further heavy casualties, to remove 
the wounded from the mmgar. 

Meanwhile an attack in force had also been made upon lieut.- 
Colonel Abbott in the main $angar below, where he had been 
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joined by several others of his companies. As he also had numerous 
wounded in his sangar, whom he could not get away without assist- 
ance, he signalled to Brig. -General Eempster to this efifect; and 
the 36th Rikhs and two companies of Doisets were immediately 
ordered back to his assistance. A detached company of the 36th, 
under Captain Custance, had, however, arrived already, and Licut.- 
Colonel Haughton, 36th Sikhs, in anticipation of the order, was 
moving up with all he had been able to collect of his regiment. 
On his arrival he found both Colonel Abbott and Captain Cuytance 
wounded. He was shortly joined by Major Des Voeux, who brought 
up the remainder of the 36th and a- weak company of the 
Dorsets, under Captain Hammond ; the other company of the 
Dorsets having been posted in a house close by, which commanded 
the road, to cover the eventual retirement of the rear -guard. 
This company was under command of Lieutenant Crooke, Suffolk 
Regiment, with Lieutenant Hales, East Yorkshire Regiment, both 
attached to the Dorsets. 

Under the heavy fire poured in by these reinforcements, the 
rear-guard was withdrawn to the foot of the hill without further 
casualties. The dead and wounded were then sent on to Camp 
Maidan, and the remainder of ilic troops halted to collect stragglers, 
it being now quite dark. The enemy now tried to cut off the 
whole of this little force, numbering only some 200 men; and 
they opened a withering fire from some ruined houses on the line 
of retreat, and also from every coign of vantage in the vicinity. 
Lieut.-Colonel Haughton instantly fixed bayonets and charged 
the houses, killing several of the enemy, and putting the 
remainder to flight; but the ruins, which had only been set on 
fire that morning, were too hot to occupy. In this charge the 
troops had become divided into two parties, part remaining under 
Haughton, the remainder under Des Voeux. Two companies under 
Major Des Vcbux succeeded in finding a house which had cooled 
down enough to admit of it being occupied ; but before the 
party under Lieut.-Colonel Haughton could throw up any 
defences. Captain Lewarne had been killed, and Lieutenant 
Munn (Adjutant, 36th Sikhs) and half a dozen men wounded. 
After a trying night Colonel Haughton rejoined Major Des 
Veeux at dawn, and began to retire on camp, the enemy 
contenting themselves with firing a few parting shots. The little 
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party was met by a relieving force and reached Camp Maidan 
in safety. 

Meanwhile disaster had overtaken the Dorsets left be- 
hind under Lieutenants Crooke and Hales. What actually 
happened is never likely to be known ; but it would appear that, 
hearing men on the road below, and believing them in the 
darkness to be Sikhs, they abandoned the house, and were 
instantly overwhelmed by the Afridis. Lieutenants Crooke 
and Kales and nine men were killed, and many others wound- 
ed ; the remainder made their way back to camp, Lieutenant 
Hale’s half company being brought in intact by the senior 
Sergeant. 

Brig. -General Kempstcr, considering that to send any 
more troops back to the assistance of the Sikhs would only result 
in further confusion and loss in such intricate and difficult 
country, had arrived with the rest of his brigade in Camp 
Maidan about 8-30 f.m. 

Our total casualties in this adair were four British officers 
ind twenty-five men killed, three British and three Native 
officers and thirty-eight men wounded. The enemy’s losses were 
estimated at 300. Zakha Khels, Aka Khels, Kamrai, and Sipah 
were reported to have taken part in the action. The Waran 
valley was subsequently visited on the 10th December and 
the Aka Khels severely punished. 

Meanwhile, in Maidan, an attempt to establish more peace, 
able relations, by purchasing fodder from the Malikdin and 
Kambar Khels, had proved a failure, and was taken advantage 
of by the enemy to make treacherous attacks. Firing into 
camp also continued. 

On the 17th, Sir William Lockhart addressed some of the 
troops in camp, giving useful hints for the conduct of the 
particular kind of mountain warfare in which the force was 
engaged. The substance of the remarks were published for 
general information and guidance on the 18th, and will be 
found in Appendix D. 

On the 18 th November, preparations were made to move the 
camp to Bngh. This step was considered advisable both from 
the political effect to be obtained from occupying the religious 
centre of the country, and from the strategical advantage of 
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being nearer to certain other districts, the Rajgnl valley in 
particular, as yet unvisited by our troops. 

On this day the only troops to move out were the 2nd Brigade 
and Divisional troops of the 1st Division under Major-General 
Symons. Under the impression that the movement was only 
for reconnaissance or foraging, and that their own oppoi tunity 
would come later in the day, when the force began to retire, 
the tribesmen offered no serious opposition to the advance. But 
when they became aware, from our preparations, that It was 
intended to place a permanent camp at Bagh, they mustered in 
force and opened fire from every side, occupying towers and forti- 
fied houses, of which there were a large number in the vicinity. 
iSome stubborn fighting ensued, our total losses for the day 
amounting to five killed, and a native officer and eighteen men 
wounded. The camp and picquets were heavily fired into through- 
out the night, and some transport animals were hit ; the men, 
well entrenched, had no casualties. 

During the 19th, 29th and 21st, all the stores at Camp 
Maidan, and the whole of the troops, were moved to the new 
camp. 

On the 20th the 16th Sikhs, now reduced by casualties 
and sickness to a fraction of its original strength, was sent back 
to Shinawari, being considered too weak for duty. Their departure 
from the force was marked by a special complimentary order by 
Sir William Lockhart, in which he expressed in the warmest terms 
his appreciation of their gallantry and endurance. 

The same day terms were made known to such of the 
as had come in, and proclamations setting forth the terms were 
also despatched to the clans who had not yet sent in their 

The terms were 

A fine of Bs. 60,000. 

Surrender of 800 breeoh-loeding rifles. 

Restoration of all Government Rifles and property. 

Forfeiture of all allowanoes. 

The tribes were given a week in which to comply wnh these 
terms. On their requesting that no more of their towers and for- 
tifications should be destroyed pending their reply, they were in- 
formed that such measures would depend upon their own conduct, 
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but that if firing into camp and upon foraging parties ceased, their 
wishes would be met. 

To punish the recalcitrant Kuki Ehels, and to explore the 
approaches to the Bara valley with a view to future operations in 
King’s Own Sooitish Bor- that direction, Sir William Lockhart, with 
the troops named in the margin, under 
Brig.-Gcneral Westmacott, started on 
the 22nd for Dwa Toi, on a three-days’ 
reconnaissance. The route lay along the 
difficult and dangerous Shaloba defile, 
about six miles in length. 

Before dawn the two flanking bat- 
talions moved off to crown the heights on 
either side of the defile, and remained there throughout the three 
days: the Yorkshires on the right bank, the l-2nd Gurkhas on the 
left. 


derera. 

lit On. Yorkdiira Rogiment. 
36th Sikhs. 
l-2nd Gorkhfts. 
l-3rd >t 

28th Bombay Pioneen. 

No. 3 Company, Bombay 
Sappers and Miners. 

No. 4 Company, Madras Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

No. 6 Mountain Battery. 
Qorkha soouta. 


The main body marched at 9 A.M., but^ owing to the difficulties 
of the route, they did not reach Dwa Toi until 4 p.m. On arriving 
at that place the 28th Pioneers, who formed the advanced guard, 
came under fire from the hills to the north, which they imme> 
diately stormed. Hardly any baggage got through to Dwa Toi that 
night, the bulk of it, on the approach of darkness, being parked 
and surrounded by strong picquets by Lieut. -Colonel Haughton, 
commanding the rear-guard. 

The following day was spent in destroying Kuki Ehel fortifi- 
cations, and in improving the pathway, and, on the 24th, at day- 
break, the force started its return journey to Bagh. At that early 
hour the enemy were not yet astir, and ' all the picquets round 
camp were withdrawn without loss. The iear-guard was, however, 
soon hotly engaged. Some casualties having occurred amongst the 
36th Sikhs, who again furnished it, a few hospital mules were sent 
back to bring on the less severely wounded. A number of the 
enemy made an attempt to carry off these mules, but were 
surprised and cornered in the river-bed by the 36th Sikhs, and 
suffered heavily. The flanking battalions on the heights, espe- 
cially the l-2nd Gurkhas, were also attacked during retirement, 
but neither they nor the Yorkshires had any casualties. 

Our losses during these three days were one British officer 
and four men killed ; two British officers and twenfy-eight wounded. 

Ta»IL l[ 
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On arrival in camp Sir William Lockhart found a letter 
awaiting him from the Kambar Khels and Halikdin Khels, 
objecting to the severity of the terms, especially in the matter of 
rifles, in which our demand, they stated, exceeded their powers 
of compliance. They also requested that the Value of all damage 
done to them might be deducted from their fine, and concluded 
with a warning that there would be trouble if we attempted to make 
a road down the Bara valley. They stated, however, that they 
would give hostages pending compliance. In reply, they wer\, told 
that no abatement would be made, and no hostages received, until 
large instalments of money and rifles were paid. 

Although the attitude of the bulk of the Orakzais, as already 
stated, was by now satisfactory, there were certain sections of 
that tribe who had not yet complied with the terms — namely, 
the Massuzais, Alisherzais, and Mamuzais, the most westerly of 
the tribe. With these may be included the Chamkannis who, 
though not belonging to the Orakzais, are their near neighbours. 
The reply of the Chamkannis to the Political Officers, on a fine 
being demanded, was a flat and defiant refusal. As, from Bagh, he 
was now within reach of their country, Sir William Lockhart deter- 
mined to bring all these s'ections to terms ; and accordingly, on the 
26th November, he marched against them. An account of this ex- 
pedition will be found in the chapter dealing with the Orakzai tribe. 

Before leaving Bagh on this expedition, Sir William Lockhart 
had determined upon evacuating Tirah and proceeding to the 
?nnter settlements of the Afridis nearer Peshawar. He issued 
a proclamation to the Afridis, warning them that he was only 
going lower down on account of the cold in Tirah, and that he 
had by no means done with them, and advising them, for their 
own sake, to submit without further delay. 

On the 6th December, Sir William Lockhart returned to Bagh 
from his expedition against the Orakzais and Chamkannis^ During 
his absence preparations had been going forward for the evacua- 
tion of Tirah, all heavy baggage having been sent back to Shinawari 
en rotife to Bara via Kushalgarh, to meet the troops of the 1st and 
2nd Divisions, who were to march there vid the Mastura and Bara 
valleys respectively. The Commissariat- Transport Department 
had also been busy replacing all weakly and unfit animals, as far as 
possible, by fresh ones from the base or line of oommunications. 
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On the 7th and 8th December the Maidan valley was evacuat- 
ed. Brig.- General Gaselee’s 
brigade marched via the 
Arhanga pass to join Major- 
General Symons, detailed to 
march down through the 
Mastura valley ; Brig.-Gen- 
eral Westmacott’s force, as 
detailed in the margin, pro- 
ceeded through the Shaloba 
defile to Dwa Toi. The for- 
tunes of the 2nd Division, 
which, on its march down the 


Advanced Guard. 
l-3rd Gurkhas and scouts- 
28 th Rom bay Pioneers. 

Two companies. Suppers and Miners. 
Hdf battalion, 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
Main Body. 

K O S. Borderers (6 eompanies) 

No. 8 Mountain Battery. 

No. 5 Mountain B.attery (4 guns). 
Uoyjil Scots Fusiliers. 

Dorset Regsnu nt. 

Hospitals. 

Baggage. 

Rt'ar-gvard. 

Two companies. K O. 8 B. 

No. 5 Mountain Battery (2 guns). 
.‘ItUh Sikhs. 


Bara valley, experienced 
some of the heaviest rear-guard fighting ever encountered in an 
Indian frontier campaign, will be followed first. 


The leading troops of Brig.-General Westmacott’a force 
(henceforward known as the 4th Brigade) reached Dwa Toi, 
unopposed, before noon on the 7th. On the following day the force 
remained halted, whilst the 3rd Brigade — which had been occupied 
on the 7th in the further destruction of Kambar Khel and Malikdin 
Khel fortifications — marched from Bagh to join them. The latter 
brigade, in the marginally named order, made slow progress. The 

’road was fo slippery from 
drizzling rain and traffic, that 
they were blocked until 
1 p.M. by the rear-guard, 4th 
Brigade, which had not 
reached camp the previous 
day, and had to halt for the 
night in the defile. The march 
was resumed next morning, 
and all were in by dusk on 
the 9th, though a good many 
animals had succumbed on 
the road. On this day (the 9th) Sir William Lockhart, with 1,000 
rifles and a battery, all from the 4th Brigade, reconnoitred five miles 
up the Rajgul valley from Dwa Toi, foraging and destroying 
fortifications. 


Advanced Guard. 
l'2nd Gurkhas. 

Two guns. No. 9 Mountain Buttery. 
One company, Northaniptons. 

Main Body. 

Three companies, Northamptons. 
Transport. 

Hospiials. 

Two guns. No. 9 Mountain Battery. 
Four companies. Northamptons. 

Rear-guard. 

Two guns. No. 0 Mountain Battery. 
Half battalion. Gordons. 

Two companies. 2n(l Punjab Infantry. 


NS 
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On the followin«» day the 4th Brip;ade marched for camp 
Sandana, and the 3rd Brigade for Karana, three miles in rear 
of the first named place. The whole of the strongly fortified 
villages passed en route were destroyed afte^ slight, opposition. 
On the morning of the 11th the whole force sttirtedfor Sher Khel, 
ten miles from Sandana. Rain had been falling steadily all night 
and continued throughout the day, thus adding to the difficulties of 
the 3rd Brigade in leaving their camp at Karana. The pathways 
leading out of camp were very steep, and were soon deep in *nud ; 
and though all units had started working on ramps at daybreak, 
the heavy rain made the going so slippery that the animals could 
only be brought down with the greatest difficulty, thereby causing 
a delay and dislocation of plans which had the most serious 
consequences. The orders originally issued were for the 3rd 
Brigade to start at 7-30 a.m., the 4th Brigade at 8-16 a.m., bo 
as ‘to enable the 3Td Brigade to close up on the troops in front; 
the baggage and hospitals were intended to be massed between 
the two brigades. As it was, the rear-guard of the 3rd Brigade was 
not out of camp till about eleven o’clock, nor, owing to a thick mist, 
could the news of this delay be signalled on to General Westmacott. 

The Afridi’s instincts, seldom at fault in guerilla warfare, 
made him immediately aware that all these factors would tell in his 
favour, and that he would now have a chance to meet us on more 
even terms than hitherto ; and the 3rd Brigade had no sooner 
begun to leave camp than the enemy, favoured by the mist and 
by abundant cover, directed a heavy and telling fire upon the 
crowded and helpless transport animals and followers, who became 
more and more unmanageable as the march continued. Mean- 
while, seeing no signs of the rear brigade and being uncertain of 
its movements, General Westmacott drew in all his picquets as 
soon as his rear -guard had passed on, instead of leaving them 
out to safeguard the 3rd Brigade as had usually been done. 
Owing to the enemy concentrating his main efforts against 
the latter brigade, the one in front had no very serious oppo- 
sition to encounter, and reached Sher Khel in safety about 4 p.m. 

In the meantime the 3rd Brigade had had to re-picquet the 
heights on either flank, and the consequent delay kept bringing the 
transport to a halt under a fire from which they .would have been 
oomparatively secure had they been passing along a road the 
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flanks nf which were already picqiieted. Terrified of remaining 
with the bulk of the transport, which, herded together at these 
checks, afforded an excellent target, many of the mule drivers and 
(ioo^^-bcarcrs now attempted to make their own way to camp, 
and their animals were soon in diflicultiefi in the boggy fields and 
rough rocky nalas running down to the river-bed. As they 
approached camp — which did not happen till long after nightfall — 
things became worse, and all semblance of control was at an end. 
Some of the drivers broached kegs of rum and became helplessly 
drunk, while others, deserting their animals, and seized by an 
ungovernable panic, made straight for the Sher Khel camp fires. 

On the arrival of the leading brigade in camp, a message had 
b.‘. n sent back to Brig.-General Kempster informing him that 
he could use his discretion as to whether he would come on to 
Sher Khel that night, or halt in any suitahle position a couple of 
miles in rear. Not knowing how far behind the rearmost portion 
of his force was, and hoping to save his troops the heavy extra 
picquet duties of a separate camp, he decided to push on, in the 
belief that camp was quite near. Most of his force got safely in ; 
but the rear portion of the rear-guard, consisting of a company 
Gordons, a company Dorsets, a half company 2nd Punjab Infantry 
and two or three companies I~2nd Gurkhas, the whole under the 
command of Major Downman, Gordon Ifighlandors, were left 
behind, about three miles from Sher Khel. On arrival at this 
point. Major Downman Iiad found a large number of transport 
animals hopelessly entangled in the rice-fields, and mostly 
abandoned by their drivers. As it would have been impossible for 
hi^ lircd luf’u to reach camp that night without abandoning this 
transport, Major Downman established himself for the night in 
some houses a little further on, which were rushed by the Gordons. 

On the morning of the 12th Brig.-Gcneral Kempster, with 
two battalifms and a battery, w^ent back and brought in Major 
Downraan’s rear-guard, who had be.-n fired on all night by the 
enemy. The rest nf the force remained halted for the day. The 
total losses on the 11th and 12th (combatants only) were seven 
killed and thirty-five wounded. 

On the 13th, the march was resumed, 3rd Brigade leading, 
4th Brigade rear-guard. On this occasion the picquets thrown 
out by the leading brigade were left out until the rear-guard of 
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the whole division had passed. One battalion picqueted both 
flanks as long as there were sufficient men, after which another 
battalion continued the work ; battalions being thus kept together. 
Special guards were also detailed to prevent doo/te-bearers leaving 
the doolies j and for the transport. The distance from Sher Khel 
to ShinkamJir, the point fixed for the next camp, was supposed to 
be seven miles, but it turned out to be a great deal more, and 
neither brigade succeeded in reaching it that day, although the 
leading troop 5 met with hardly any opposition. 

For the first three miles, as far as Gallai Khel, the track lay in 
the river-bed, thence passing north to the Lakarai Kotal and down 
to Sawaikot. The enemy, looking on this march as almost their 
last chance of inflicting heavy losses before the force, joined the 
Peshawar column, as arranged, at Barkai, attacked with great 
boldness as soon as the rear-guard of the 4t]i Brrgadc left camp ; 
and the fighting was incessant throughout the day. In spite of 
the careful dispositions made for the covering of the retirement 
with infantry and artillery fire, our casualties soon became very 
numerous, and the fighting line was still further weakened through 
nearly all wounded men having to be carried by the troops, the 
dooiic- bearers being utterly incapable of any work. 

At Gallai Khel, as the transport was blocked by the narrow- 
ness of the steep track leading out of the river-bed, the rear 
brigade had to make a long halt. At this point the enemy swarmed 
across the river, in their eagerness to get at the baggage ; but, 
coming under a cross-fire of artillery, infantry, and machine guns, 
they were repulsed with great slaughter. Nothing daunted, they 
pressed the retirement as vigorously as ever ; and when, on the 
approach of darkness, Brig.-General Westmacott decided to halt 
for the night on a ridge running across the line of march— for 
he saw that it was hopeless to attempt to join the leading 
brigade, which had camped a couple of miles ahead of him, about 
half a mile west of the Lakarai Kotal— they made a most deter- 
mined rush. They were, however, again driven off with loss ; 
and though they fired into the camp during the night, little 
harm was done. Our casualties during the day’s fighting were 
severe, over seventy men having been hit. 

There was no water-supply at either of the camps on this night, 
and the troops had to depend on what they carried with them. 
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Thb was unfortunately very little, for so terrified had the mule 
drivers been durmg the day’s fighting that they had neglected to 
fill their jHikhals, In addition, owing to the panic amongst the 
drivers, much of the 4th Brigade transport had been inextricably 
mixed up with the leading brigade’s, and had pressed forward into 
the latter’s camp, with the result that the 4th Brigade had a very 
trying night after their hard day’s work. 

The Peshawar Column, under Brig.-General Hammond, had 
already arrived, practically unopposed, at Sawaikot. Hearing 
by heliograph that the 2nd Division were encumbered with 
many wounded and sick, the transport of whom was causing great 
difficulty. General Hammond at once came out with 8 doolies^ and 
300 doofb-bearers for the leading brigade, after which he returned 
to Sawaikot. 

On the 14th at daybreak the 3rd Brigade marched for Sawaikot 
(seven miles) and encamped at Mamanai, unopposed, sending back 
their water-mules from Barkai to the 4th Brigade. The latter 
were again attacked from daybreak, but the enemy did not follow 
up in any numbers beyond the Lakarai Kotal ; and after meeting 
the advanced picquets of the Peshawar column about four miles 
from Sawaikot, the brigade was unmolested during the rest of its 
march to Mamanai. 

On the 17th the 3rd Brigade marched for Bara, wliorc it 
remained until the 12th February 1898. The 4th Brigade halted 
at Mamanai. 

We will now turn to the operation of the' let Division. 

On the 7th December (the same day on which Brig. -General 
Westmacott, with the 4th Brigade, marched for Dwa Toi) 
a portion of the 2nd Brigade marched from Camp Bagh to join 
Major-General Symons’ force for the march down the Mastura 
valley. On the same day Brig. -General Hart marched out of 
Gamp Mastura with the 2-1 st Gurkhas, Derbys, Maler Kotla Sap- 
. . pers, a mountain battery, and hospitals, 
pentm of t irt Dimion. Xhagasam, about three miles down 

the Mastura river, where he was joined by the troops from Camp 
ELharappa and the Sampagha paas,^ which positions were now 
evacuated. The remainder of Major-General Symons’ force mean- 
while stayed at Camp Mastura. 
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On the 8th, the whole force, under the orders of Major- 


l«t Bn. Yorkshire Regiment. 
3rd Sikhs. 

2-4 th Gurkhas. 

No. 2 Mountain Battery. 


General Symons, (with the exception of 
the troops still with Brig.-General 
Gaselee, as per margin, at Bogh), march- 
ed to Camp Haider Khel, about tin 


miles. They advanced in two columns ; the larger, under Brig.- 
General Hart, proceeding via the Mishti valley and Sangra pass, 
north of the river; the smaller column, accompanied by Major- 


General Symons, keeping to the river-bed. The weather ’was 


bad, but no opposition was met with. 

On the same day the evacuation of Maidan was completed by 
Brig.-General Kempster’s brigade marching north to join the 4th 
Brigade at Dv a Toi (as already narrated) whilst Brig.-General 
Gaselee marched south to join Major-General Symons* force in 
the Mastura valley. Brig.-General Gaselec's force was thus one 


march behind the rest of the 1st Division. 

The camp at Haider Khel was directly south of the Aka Khel 
country, and within a few miles of it ; and as it was now beyond 
question that the Aka Khels had thrown in their lot with the 
Zakha Khels and other irrccoiicilables, and were actively hostile 
to us, it was decided to take the opportunity of inflicting signal 
punishment on them, whilst they were within such easy reach of 
ouv tro.’p*^ Two passes lead from Haider Khel to their settlomcnts 
in the Waran valley ; of ohese the Chora was known to be ver} 
difiicult, but the other, the Khokanni, was reconnoitred and found 


practicable for mules, though rough. 

On the 9th, rxll the baggage, and all troops not detailed for 
the punitive operations, marched toHissar, at the junction of the 
IVaran and Mastura valleys. The rcuMinder of the force, as 
per margin, under Brig.-General R. C. 
Hart, V.C., c.n., taking with them one 


Six eompftnu-^. (lay’g cookcd rations, field stretchers. 

Three companii fl, Devons. ° 

l’hiMconiriin.<‘». NiXiia Refit gnj half Ist lescivc ammumtion, movpd 
Six oomi»nk8. 21-t Madtna Waran vallcy at 8 A.M., the 

srHompuniee, 50;!> PHni*** crcst of thc Kliokanr.i pass having bcpii 


’"no*""! Mountain Battoey. scizccl by the 2-lst Gurkhns an hour 
Koiiat Mountain Battery, Jfo opposition W^as at lUGt 

d SS"-'’ encountered, the Aka Khels being taken 

by Bilrpriee. Thc destruction of fortiEed houses bsgan at ones, and 
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about 150 were destroyed, including those of the Sanzal Khel, 
Sultan Kliel, and Miri Khel sections : the Madda Khel and 
Basi Khel were too far off to be reached in time. The house 
of Mulia Saiyid Akbar, now partially repaired, was also again 
destroyed ; and the total Joss inflicted wa^. estimated at Rs. 
50,000. 

When tlie force beiraii to retire down the valley towards Hissar, 
numbers of Aka Kliels and /akha Khels, having meanwhile 
colkcted, pressed on the rear-guard, but were kept at a distance by 
artillery and infantry fire. Our total casualties were one killed, 
and four wounded. 

No further opposition was encountered by the division during 
its march. On the irJth, the 1st brigade reached Manianai, jind 
the wliole divisiciU ( oiuentrated at llamgudar on the 17th, It is 
wortliy of note that out of 8,53‘i transport animals, not a mule noi 
a load was lost, with the exception of three mules killed by falling 
over a precipice. 

As the 1st Division and IVshawar column had seen little of 
the recent fighting, v hen as the 2nd Divisi(m had had some very 

I ion 1.1 il.. kIi.iiImi III eveiv engagement'!, it was decided that 
]. liter should remain to guard the 
Bara valley line, whilst th(‘ tw«) fnrnnT forces advanced into the 
Bazar and Kh.iibar v alleys. The objects to be accomplished by the 
troops det.iihal fnr tin- fort hcoiiiiiig operations were: — 

(1) 'riiL* nf ill- iii.ul thiou'di the Khaihar pas-. 

(2) Be.str uction of /.iklia Kli 1 ilefern «-.s in the Khuilar. 

(:J) He-oi’.'up ni aial repair cf Jvliaihar firt.-^. 

(I) Be*,! I nation of I.aiuli Kutal water supply. 

(a) A juinUise msiI to the Zakha Khel and Mahkdin sett leu, ents in 
th-' Baza I Aallev. 

The first four of these measures were allotted to the Peshawar 
cid.umn, the last to the 1st J)ivision. 

In aerorbir.ee with thi.s programme, the 4th Brigade 
remained at Mamanai and the 3rd Brigade irif)vcd to Fort Bara, 
a'^ alren<ly narrated, wliile the IVshawar (’olurnn and the l.-^t 
Divi^inii concentrated at Jainrud, v\ here thev rom. lined until th - 
‘J3rd. Major-General Ycatiiiaii-Biggs having been placed on th- 
VoL. XI. 0 
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sick list,' Sir Power Palin«‘r assumed command of the 2nd Division, 
in addition to the conini.ind of the lines of communication. 

On the 18th December tlic UlHccr Commanding the Peshawar 
Column made a reconnaissance to Fort Maude, which was found 
deserted ; Ali Miisjid also appeared be empty, and no trnce of 
the enemy was seen. On the 23rd AH Musjid was occupied by 
the Peshawar Column without opposition, and on the foII<>v,ing 
day the Ist Division concentrated at Lala China, x.hen* large 
quantities of fuel and fodder were found. Tlie comjxisitii.ti oi the 
Division, whose strength iimountcd to about fighting iiu-n, 

3,000 followers, ami 0,iK)0 atiiui il'i, wn.sas before, except t'l.it the 
Maler Kothi ^Jappers and Niibha liif.intiy wrre now stiuich oil 
the strength, and a wing of the Koyal Scots Fusiliers was loft at 
Jainiud. 

On the 2r)th, the Division entered the Pazai \a’ley in two 
columns, tlve Ist Brigade (Major-Ceneral Symons), luai clung 
r/d the Alachi pass to Karamna, and the 2nd Brigade (Brig- 
Gcncral Gasolee), acconipanit'd by Sir Willi.'.jjs boekhart,to Clnira, 
via the Chora pass. No opposition v as encountered by the ‘Jnd 
Brigade; and the 1st Brigade only had one, ainall cncou.'tcr with 
a handful of the enemy at Karamna. Tlic Alachi Karidao itself w as 
difficult, and the transport was .seriously delayed, a portion of it 
having to pass the night at the eastern foot oi tlie kot d : but it 
was not attacked during tlic night. 

Next day (26th) the 1st Brigade moved fnun Karamna to 
Barg, a distance of only 2.J mili^s, but an exceedingly diflicuit niarcli. 
The track lay through a narrow gorge strewm w ith huge boulders, 
and the heights on each side were very steep, and hard to j'icquet. 
All the troops were not in unlil 9-45 P.M., as the Sappers and 
Pioneers had to break a path practically the w hole way. 

The march of the 1st Brigade was unopposed throughout, but 
the 2nd Brigade, which on this day marched from Chora to China, 
had its rear-guard followed up persistently, losing iw'o men killed 
and four wounded. The route lay along the bed cf the Chora stream 
until it issues from the hills at Gabagai, when it left the river-bed 
and ascended by a rather steep path on to the Bazar valley 
plateau. 


IHe di«d on 4tb January 1898. 
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On the 27th, after destroying the houses and towers which 
composed China, the 2nd Brigade returned to Chora. Their retire- 
ment was followed up on both flanks, but on arrival opposite Barar 
Kats, the lieiglits above which were held by picquets furnished by 
the Sussex Kegiincnt from Barg, the enemy transferred all their 
attention to the latter, following them up boldly and persistently 
from the moment they began to retire upon their own brigade camp 
at Barg. 

On the 28th, the 2nd Brigade marched back from Chora to 
the Khaibar, unopposed, after destroying the defences. The Ist 
Brigade, making a very early start, marched from Barg to Karamna, 
where they liopcd to surprise a party of the enemy reported to be 
passing the nij^lit there ; but the village was found deserted. The 
roar-guanl was, as usual, closely followed up, losing one killed and 
seven wounded. 

On the 29th, the 2nd Brigade marched unmolested to Jamrud 
and the 1st Brigade from Karamna to Lala China. The withdrawal 
of the picquets of the latter was rendered exceptionally difficult by 
a dense mist on the hilltops ; but the retirement was successfully 
carried out by Major Smith-Dorricn (Derbys) with a total loss of 
fifteen wounded, the enemy having likewise numerous casualties. 

Whilst these operations were in progress in the Bazar valley, 
the Peshawar Column moved up the Khaibar to fulfil the part 
allotted to it in the general scheme. After assisting the Ist Brigade 
in its advance into the Bazar valley on the 25th December, by 
covering its flank, it returned to Ali Musjid, and, the following 
morning, marched to Laudi Kotal, leaving a wing of Oxfords, the 
45th Sikhs, and two guns, at the former place. The villages between 
Ali Musjid and Landi Kotal were found deserted, and Landi Kotal 
itself was a ruin, every thing of value having been either carried 
away or destroyed. The water-pipes leading from the wells into 
the fort had been badly damaged, but the large open tanks 
outside the fortified 2 , which had been originally constructed 
at a cost of nearly three lakhs of rupees, were undamaged. As 
the Shinwaris, who live in the vicinity of Landi Kotal, had 
already submitted and paid up the fine imposed on them. Brig.- 
Ocnernl Hammond utilized their eervices in picqneting the hilk 
in the vicinity to keep off the raiders : 'this duty was faithfully 
performed by them, Zakha Khel raiding parties being attaoked 

Oi 
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nnhesitatingly, although they knew that this would lead to 
reprisals. They also brought back quantities of beams, roofing, 
etc., which had been carried oi! when Landi Kotal was looted. 

As the Zakha Khels had been given up to the 28th to pay 
the portion of the fine due from them, and as it was wished to 
give them every chance of compliance before renewing coercive 
measures, Brig.-General Hammond, on the day after his arrival, 
moved out to reconnoitre the Bori pass from its north end. 
Sir William Lockhart having intended to withdraw the Ist Brigade 
by that route if found to be practicable for transport. The track 
was comparatively easy at first, though commanded by precipitous 
hills. At m*iles, however, it was found that the cliffs suddenly 
close in, and the track goes through a deep clmsm in the rock, 
in many places only three feet wide. The sides of this passage are 
sheer walls of rock, 100 feet to 160 feet high. The passage is about 
100 yards long, and was paved with slippery rocks in which rough 
steps had been worn. No laden mule could possibly get through 
the defile until the track had been considerably improved, and it 
was estimated that to make the place passable would take at least 
a week’s work. On the way to this defile the headmen of the 
Saddu Khel villages passed en route sent a message to say that 
if their villages were approached, they had 400 or 500 men in them 
who would fight. Seeing the hills crowned on either side, 
however, they thought better of it ; and no resistance was offered 
to the column in either advance or retirement, though a couple 
of messengers despatched to the Bazar valley were intercepted. 
On the 29th, the Zakha Khels having shown no signs of submis- 
sion, punitive measures were resumed against them, forage being 
carried off, and towers demolished. On the following day the 
same process was continued ; but in the retirement the enemy 
showed more boldness than he had hitherto displayed in the 
Khaibar, and our casualties were considerable. A wing of the 
Oxfords, who had been on picquet duty round the Sultan Khel 
villages during these operations, began t j retire late in the after- 
noon, and were soon heavily engaged with the enemy. Assisted 
by* a neighbouring picquet of the 0th Gurkhas and a section of 
the Inniskillings, they took refuge in the neighbouring Sultan 
Khel villages ; and, news of the fighting having reached Brig.- 
General Hammond, he immediately came out with reinforcements. 
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and the whole party were withdrawn without further casualties. 
Their losses had been three killed and fourteen wounded, the latter 
number including three officers. 

An unfortunate incident occurred on this day. Sir Henry 
Havelock* Allan, v.o., k.o.b., m.p., had been permitted to accom- 
pany Sir William Lockhart, as his guest, in the Bazar valley. As 
he was returning to Jamrud, he left his escort near Ali Musjid and 
entered a ravine alone, and was picked off by the enemy and 
killed. His body was subsequently found rnd conveyed to 
Peshawar. 

Punitive measures, accompanied by desultory and indecisive 
fighting, continued as before ; and, ns the submission of the tribe 
appeared to be as far off as ever, preparations were now undertaken 
for a spring campaign. Up to date, out of a grand total of 1,097 
rifles demanded from the Afridis, 89 only had been given up, towards 
which the Zakha Khcl contributed 5 ; the- money finc^ were equally 
in arrears, only R'.. 3,830 having altogether bsen piid. M mu while 
the two Zakha Khel nudiks, Khwas Khan and Wali Miihammad Khan, 
from their secure asylum in Afghan territory, used every endeavour 
to persuade their countrymen to continue, their resist ince. 
Malikdin Khcl, Kambar Khel, Sipah, and Kamrai all sent in re- 
presentative jirgas, asking for peace, but professing inability to 
comply with our terms ; but the Z.akha Khel remained as defiant as 
before, and, in spite of the loss inflicted on them, the Afridis as 
a whole showed no disposition to give in. 

On the 1st January 1898, whilst engaged in punitive measures 
against the Zakha Khels of the Tscra Nala, near the Nikki Khel 
villages at the Khaibai entrance of the Bori pass, the Pashawar 
column lost Lieutenant Hammond and one man mortally, and 
two others severely, wounded. On the 3rd, Major Hickman, J4th 
Pioneers, was shot dead whilst on convoy duty in the pass ; on the 
16th, in a skirmish near Kata Kushtia in the pass, a sepoy was 
killed; on the 25th, near the Bori pass, a party of about fifty of 
the enemy was surprised and suffered heavy loss. No farther 
fighting of any importance occurred in the Khaibar up to the end 
of the campaign, and the only remaining engagement of note which 
toolc^ place in 1898 was that at Shinkaroar, on the 2Dth January, 
now to be related, 
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After their retam from the Bara valley, the 3rd and 4th Brigades 
had remained encamped at Bara and Mamanai, respedbivelj. 
Nothing of importance had happened on this line since their arrival, 
with the exception of raiding and wire-cntting, principally by the 
Zakha Ehels. On two occasions this guerilla warfare had resulted 


in loss to our troops : on the 10th January, when a day picquet 
from Mamanal, retiring for the evening, was fired into, and agiin 
on the 18th, when a party of four men on their way to picquet a 
hill near Mamanai in the early morning were ambuscaded by a party 
of Afridis who ^d occupied the hill before them. In both cases the 
troops engaged were the 28th Bombay Pioneers. 

As reports had been received that the Afridis in large numbers 
had come down to graze their cattle on the Kajurai plain, Sir William 


Action at Shinkamar. 


Lockhart, with the object of bringing them 
to terms by the capture of their flocks and 


herds, directed that combined operations by the 1st and 2nd Divi- 


sions should take place on the 29th January, in order to surround 


the Kajurai plain and block 8very egress from it to the north and 
west. The whole movement was to be under the command of Sir 


Power Palmer. The plan of operations was that a column from 
the 1st Brigade, marching from Ali Musjid, should occupy the line 
of the Chora river from Chora to Tangi, while a second column 


of the 2nd Brigade, marching from Jamrud, should watch the Sam 
Ohakhe pass, west of the Besai Hill, and picquet the heights to the 
west, until they established touch with the troops of the 1st Brigade. 
The 4th Brigade from Mamanai were to send out a column to 
block the Shinkamar pass ; and into the net formed by these troops 
the 3rd Brigade from Bara was to sweep the Afridi flocks and 
herds, marcUng so as to reach Karawal by 8 a.m., then moving 
towards the Shinkamar pass, and finally south-east to Qandao Post, 
where they were to bivouac for the night. The other columns were 
to co-operatj by driving the enemy, if sighted, on to the Bara 
column, and to act as circumstances might indicate. The greatest 
secrecy was observed with regard to the proposed movements. 

The columns, with the exception of the one from Mamanai, 
met with little or no opposition, either in advance or retirement. 
Their orders had directed them to cease all operations by 1 p.h., and 
as no trace of the enemy was found by the Ali Musjid, Jamrud, or 
Bara columns by that hour, they returned to the posts from which 
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tiiov had come. Sir Power Palmer, from the poeitiou he Imd 
takeu on the Besai hill, had hoped to be able to eetablish sig- 
nalling communication with all his columns ; but the state of the 
weather prevented heliographic communication with any but the 
one from Bara. 

Meanwhile the column from Mamnnai, &trongth as shown in 
the margin, had fought one of the hard- 

2 guns. No. 5 M. B.. R. A. a* »• 

427 rifles, Yorkshire L. I. cBt nctions of the Campaign. Starting 

2oa rifles, 36th Sikhs. 5 a.m., under Lieut. -Colonel T. J. 

Seppings, Yorkshire Light Infantry, they reached the top of 
the Shinkamar Kotal by S a.m. without serious opposition, the 
heights on the west of the pass being picqueted by the 30tli 
Sikhs and those on the cast by two companies Yorkshire Light 
Infantry; a cornpaqy l-3rd Gurkhas from canip also taking 
up position further to the west, between the Lakarfii Kotal and 
the line of letreat of tlic column, to cover its eventual retirement. 
At about 10-30 a.m., Licut.-Coloncl Haughton, commanding the 
advanced guard, pushed forward to some caves, about a mile 
down the north side of the pass, picqueting the heights on citlier 
side as he advanced. He then sent back an orderly to bring on 
some more of the main body of the 3Cth Sikhs. By some unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding, the orderly took this message to the 
picquet on the heights commanding the pass from the west, with 
the result that the Native officer at once withdrew his picquet, 
and, following over the pass, joined the advanced guard, which 
was then just beginning to retire. The position vacated by the 
picquet was soon occupied by the enemy, who were able to bring 
a heavy fire from it on all the troops in the pass. 

Lieut. -Colonel Seppings then ordered a company of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, under Lieutenant Dowdall, to re-occupy 
the position; but the enemy were now on it in force, and the fire 
brought to bear on the attacking company was so heavy that they 
were unable to advance more than 150 yards from the kotalf to a 
small knoll about a quarter of the way up the hill : here Lieutenant 
Dowdall was killed. A second company of the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, under Lieutenant Walker, was sent up to their assist^ 
ance, but could get no further. Lieutenant Walker being killed ; 
and heavy casualties having now occurred in both companies, their 
withdrawal witii thm wounded had become a very difficult 
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matter. Meanwliile Lieut. -Colonel Haiighton had arrived on 
the scene. Sending the remainder of his regiment to take up a 
position to cover liis advance, he himself, with his Adjutant (Lieu- 
tenant Turing) and one weak company, went forward to help to 
extricate the two companies of the Yorkshires, upon whom the 
enemy were now rushing in on every side. 

The Sikhs fixed bayonets, and attempted to repel the onslauglit 
by a counter-charge, but Colonel Haughton — now fighting with 
the rifle of one of his own men, who liad just been killed beside him — 
was here shot; through the head and killed. Lieutenant Turing being 
killed almost immediately afterwards. Under cover of a reinforce- 
ment of the Yorkshire Liglit Infantry, under Major Earle, which now 
arrived, the two companies were at last withdrawn to the heights 
on the cast of the defile, along which a general retirement began. 
Owing to the steep and exposed nature of the country it w'as found 
impossible to carry away the bodies of the killed, but their rifles and 
ammunition w’cre almost all saved. At the mouth of the pass 
the column was met by a force under Brig.-General ‘Westmacoft, 
who had come out as soon as news of heavy fighting reached 
him ; and, covered by the latter, the column withdrew to camp, 
the enemy not now pressing the retirement in force. The total 
casualties in this affair were five officers and twenty- eight men 
killed, three oflicers and thirty-four men wounded. A man of the 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, dangerously wounded in this engagement, 
was restored by the Afridis, but died from the effects of his wounds 
and subsequent exposure. 

On the following day, Brig.-General Westinacott called up 


No. R M. B., R. A. 

400 rifles. K. O. S. Rs. 

400 rifles, Cior. HiRlilaiulcr?. 
250 rifles, K. O. Yorkshire 
L. I. 

400 riflc<i, 3rd (itirklins. 

250 rifles, l-2nd Ciurkhas. 
2t0 rifles, 36th Sikhs. 


enough reinforcements from the 3rd 
Brigade at Bara to enable him to march 
out from Mamanai with a strong column, 
and on tlie Slst, with the force as per 
margin, he marched at 5 a.m. for Shin- 
kamar, to recover the bodies of the dead ; 
a second column, under Lieut. -Colonel 


Sturt, demonstrating against the other side of the pass from the 
Bara direction. Tlic enemy had constructed aangars to defend 
the pass ; but, suspicious of the movements and intentions of 
Lieut. -Colonel Sturt’s column, they did not occupy them, but 


remained in observation until the retirement began, when they 
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followed up the leai-guard. Twenty-two bodies of those killed on 
the 29th were recovered. Our casualties during the retirement 
were Surgeon-Lieutenant M. Dick, 2nd-Lieutenant D. S. Browne, 
and five men wounded. 

This was practically the last fight of the campaign. 

The Orakzais, and such sections of the AUdis as had sub- 
mitted, were all feeling the effects of the blockade acutely ; and in 
an interview with Sir William Lockhart on the 14th February they 
petiaoned that more time might be given them to pay up their 
fines and that the blockade might be raised for each individual 
clan as it submitted and complied with the terms. On the 22nd 
February these requests were granted, but were made condi- 
tional on the submi«'sion and continued good behaviour of the 
tribes. As a result of this the Sipahs and Kamrai. had all sub- 
mitted by the 2dth ; the Malikdin Khels completed the payment 
of their fine by the 20th ; further progress towards settlement 
was made by the Kambaj, Kuki, and Aka Khels ; and, towards 
the end of February, the Zakha Khels themselves began to show 
signs of contemplating submission. The opening of the Khaibar 
pass for the free passage of all traffic was a further blow to the 
latter, as they had imagined that it could never be reopened with- 
out their co-operation. KafUas under escort began passing up 
and down the pass, exactly as before, on the 7th March. 

On the 13th March Sir William Lockhart again had an inter- 
view with the jtrgaSf and informed them that no further grace 
would be given, and that if all fines were not paid up by the 17th 
he would recommence operations against them. In accordance 
with this pronouncement he again appeared at Jamrud on the 
17th, with a large number of transport animals from Peshawar. 
News also reached the tribesmen that Brig. -General Ian 
Hamilton’s brigade had advanced a couple of miles beyond Barkai 
up the Bara valley ; and now, thoroughly alarmed, they begged for 
further delay. Sir William Lockhart agreed to this only upon 
condition that the Kuki Khel and Kambai Khel should give 
hostages, one man for every two rifles, for all rifles still owing on 
the evening of the 18th : failing compliance, not only would he 
begin a forward advance on the 19th, but the blockade would be 
re-imposed upon the four clans who had already submitted. The 
hostages were duly delivered and sent to Fort Attock, and within 
VoblL p 
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ten days, every rifle from these sections having been paid, they 
were released. The Aka Khel followed this example by handing 
over hostages for what they still owed on the 29th March, in con- 
sequence of which the 3rd Brigade was withdrawn to Sawaikot, 
two battalions with two guns being left at Barkai. 

The Zakha Khels were now the only clan who had not made 
complete submission. Their green crops in the Khaibar were being 
daily cut and carried of! for forage; pressure was also being 
brought to bear upon them by all the other clans ; and their 
malikSf Khwas Khan and Wali Muhammad, who from Jalalabad 
were still urging them to hold out, had been replaced by others more 
amenable. By the 3rd April they too had fully submitted and 
given hostages for what they still owed. All hostilities were there- 
upon ordered to cease, and demobilization at once began ; the 
following forces, however, were still retained with their full com- 
plement of transport : — 

1st Brigade, under Brig.-Oeneral Hart,*at Bara. 

2nd Brigade, under Brig.-General Gaselee, at Jamnid and Ali Musjid. 

3rd Brigade (formerly Peshawar Column, afterwards called the “ 5th 
Brigade, Tirah Expeditionary Force**) under Brig. -General 
Hammond, at Landi Kotal. 

The whole of the above forces were placed under command 
of Major-General Symons, who was also given supreme political 
control, Sir William Lockhart proceeding on the 6th April to 
England. 

Although as a tribe the Afridis had fully submitted, there were 
still certain raiders from the Zakha Khels who continued to give 
trouble and do any damage they could. The attitude of the Afridis 
as a whole was, however, friendly, and has continued fairly satis- 
factory up to the present time. By the end of June the force in the 
Khaibar was reduced to a single brigade, with head-quarters at 
Landi Kotal ; and being no longer a Major-Generars command, it 
was handed over to Bng.-General G. C. Egerton, an., D.S.O., 
A.D.a» with the same powers as his predecessor. The force was 
further reduced later on by the withdrawal of the two British 
battalions, and finally the remaining regular troops were also re- 
called in 1900, the safeguarding of the pass being handed bach 
to the Khaibgr Sifles as bef ofCf 
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The final settlement with the Airidis did not, however, take 
place for some months after the conclusion of peace. Early in 
September 1898 the terms regulating our future relations with the 
tribe received the formal assent of the British Government ; and 
at the end of that month summonses were sent out to the various 
clans, directing their representatives to attend at Peshawar on the 
22nd October. With the exception of the Kambar Khel — who 
were not properly represented on account of factional feuds — and 
the Annai section of the Zakha Khel, the gathering of headmen, 
numbering 850, was thoroughly representative : and on the 24th 
the terms were announced to them in durbar by Brig.-Gencral 
Egerton and Mr. Cunningham, Chief Political Officer. The terms 
were read over twice in Pushtu, and carefully explained clause by 
clause ; the jirgas being then told to go away and discuss the matter 
thoroughly amongst themselves, and to re-assemble oh the 27th to 
give their answer and submit any petitions they might have to 
make. They were further informed that the terms were final, and 
that there eould be no change in their essential conditions. 

The substance of the terms was as follows : — 

— The Afridis by their own acts ruptured all agreements, forfeited 
all allowances, and forced the British Government to take and 
hold the Khaibar pass, which, as already announced by Sir William 
Lockhart, will be managed and controlled as the British Govern- 
ment think most desirable. 

2nd, — The pass will be kept open for trade. The British Govern- 
ment will build a fort at Landi Kotal, and posts between that 
and Jamrud ; will keep up a good road or roads, and, if they want 
it, a railway ; and will take such measures as they think fit to 
punish offences and preserve order. 

3fd. — The Afridis will have no dealings with any power but the British. 
They will be left to manage their own affairs in their own country ; 
but, in the Khaibar pass, they are responsible to the British 
Government that they will co-operate to preserve order and 
security of life and property on road and railway and within 
the limits of the pass. 

4CA. — ^The British Government will give allowances as formerly to the 
Khaibar Afridi clans for discharging this duty, and wffi' main- 
tain a militia, recruited from the Afridi and other tribes, and 
commanded by British officers. The British Government do not 
undertake always to keep troops at Landi Kotal, but will 
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make arrangementfl for supporting the militia if circumatanoea 
require. 

Arrangements for trade in the Khaibar will be made by the 
the British Government, and the militia will be used for guarding 
traders. 

— The allowances granled by the British Government will begin 
to reckon from the date of the adhesion by the tribes to terms 
settled by the Government of India : but they are subject to 
withdrawal for niisbehaviour in the pass, in British India, or 
^ n;:ninst the friend =; or allies of Government. 

Tn explanation of the above terms, the jirgas were informed 
that even if Government should withdraw its regular troops from 
the pass, it reserved to itself the right to re-occupy all or any part 
of it, at any time, with regulars. They wore further told that 
the amount of the allowances wilhlield since the beginning of the 
disturbances would be taken ns discharging some part of their 
liability for damage to Government buildings, towards which would 
also be credited the amount realised by the sale of the confiscated 
2 )ropcrty of the Zakha Kliel maliks, Khwas Khan and Wali Muham- 
mad ; and that, in spite of tlie fact that the forfeited allowances 
did not nearly cover the amount due for damage done, Government 
was prepared to grunt tribal allowances with effect from three months 
previous to the date named in the final clans ■\ 

On the 27th tlio jirgas again assembled; and as they now 
numbered 1,200 men, they had selected certain representatives to 
act for them. They accepted all the terms unconditionally and gave 
their assent in writing. As the Kambar Khel and Annai section 
of the Zakha Khel were still absent, the final ratification of the 
terms did not take place until the 4th November, on which date these 
clans also agreed unconditionally. The arrears of subsidies were 
paid on the following day, and the jirgas then dispersed to their 
homes. 

The Indian Medal, 1895, was in 1898 awarded to all troops 
which took part in the above operations in Tirah. 

Ill December 1899, the regular garrison was withdrawn from 
the Khaibar, and the pass has, since then, been guarded by the 
Khaibar Rifles, who have been reorganized, and are now a well 
trained and disciplined regiment, 1,700 strong, with six British 
officers. 
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Since 1808 it has not been found necessary to take military 
action against the tribe. They have» however, especially the Zakha 
Khek, committed numerous raids and outrages in British territory. 
These have been, as a rule, punished by forfeiture of allowances, 
and, in some cases, the clans themselves have been induced to take 
action against the raiders. 

The Afridis have constantly endeavoured to secure the coun- 
tenance and protection of the Amir of Afghanistan, but without 
much success. At the present time they are much better armed 
then they were in 1897, and the number of modern rifles in their 
possession increases more rapidly every year. 

On the whole their attitude towards Government is much the 
same os it was prior to 1897, while the improvement in their arma- 
ment has made them more formidable as foes than they were at 
that time. 
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Translalion of a lelier from Kazi Mira Khan, and other Adam Khela comj>oaing 
the Afridi Jirga at Kabul, to Mulla Saiyid Akbar, Aka Khel, daUd the 
28th Jamadi-ul-aieal 1315=23<A October 1807. 

After compliments.— Let it be known to you that having been appointed 
by you and other Musalman brethren as a jirga to attend on His Highness 
the Amir, we arrived here and held an interview with His Highness, who advis- 
ed us not to fight with the British Government, and this was and has been 
his advice over since. We said we accepted this advice, but that our wishes 
ought to be met by the British Government. We were ordered to record them 
in detsil, when His Highness said he would, after consideration, submit fhem 
to the British Government, and see what reply they would give. We put down 
our wishes in detail and presented them to His Highness, who submitted them 
to the British Government, but no reply has yet been received. We shall see 
what reply comes. 

There is a British Agent at Kabul who has on his establishment 
many Hindustani Mu.^almans. One of these became our acquaintance. 
This man is a good Musulman and a well-wisher of his co-religionists. He 
has given us a piece of good and correct news which is to the following effect : — 

** You, Muhammadans, must take care lest you be deceived by the British , 
who are at present in distressed circumstances. For instance, Aden, a seaport 
which was in possession of the British, has been taken from them by the Sultan. 
The Suez Canal, through which the British forces could easily reach India in 20 
days, has also been taken possession of by the Sultan, and has now been granted 
on lease to Russia. The British forces now require six months to reach India. 
The friendly alliance between the British and the Germans has abo been dis- 
turbed on account of some disagreement about trade, which must result 
in the two nations rising in arms against each other. The Sultan, the Ger- 
mans, the Russians, and the French are all in arms against the British at all 
seaports, and fighting is going on in Egypt too against them. In short, the 
British are disheartened now-a-days. The Viceroy and the Generals who are 
to advance against you have received distinct orders from London that the 
operations in the Khaibar and Tirah must be brought to an end in two weeks* 
time, as the troops are required in Egypt and at other seaports. In the case 
of the Mohmanda and people of Gandab who had killed ten thousand British 
troops and had inflicted a heavy loss of rifles and property on them, the British 
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!n their great dismay, concluded a settlement with them for 2 « rifles only, 
whereas thousands of rifles and la!’hs of rupees should have been demanded. 
This peace with the Mohtnands is by way of deceit, and when the British get 
rid of their other difficulties, they will turn back, and demand from the Moh- 
111 111 Js the remaining rifles and compensation for their losses. They will say 
that, as the Mohmauds have become British subjects by surrendering 24 rifles, 
they must make good the remaining loss too. The British arc always giving 
out that their troops will enter Khaibar andTirah on such and such dates, but 
they do not march on those dates, and remain where they are. This is deceit- 
ful on 6 he part of the English, who wish to mislead Musalnians by a payment 
of Rs. 5 , and seek for an opportunity to make nn attack by surprise. I have 
thus informed you of the deeds and perplexities of the English.** 

Wc, the jirga people, consider it necessary to inform you of this, so that 
you may be aware of the distress, confusion, and deceitfulness of the British 
and may communicate the information to ail the Musalmans of the l(uhkar, 
ill order that they may be on their guard against being cheated by the British 
ill any way. You should also send us daily news for our information, and 
see that no attacks are made on you by surprise. Also appoint a few clever 
men as messengers to bring us daily news and letters from you and vice versd. 
Send us by the bearer all nows uf^tliat side, ond in future, too, send us fresh 
news daily by other mcsseiigers, us it is important that we should know about 
each other. 
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Detail of Troops employed in the Tirah Expedition, 1897-98. 

A.— THE MAIN COLUMN. 

I.— First Division. 

(t) Fifd Brigade. 

2nd Battalion, the Derbyshire Begiinent. 

1st „ Devonshire „ 

2nd •• 1st Oorkha Rifles. 

90th Punjab Infantry. 

(u) Second Brigade. 

2nd Battalion, the Yorkshire Regiment. 

1st M Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

2nd „ 4th Ourkha Rifles. 

9rd Sikh Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force). 

II.— Sboond Division. 

($) FirU Brigade, 

1st Battalion, the Gordon Highlanders. 

1st „ „ Dorsetshire Regiment. 

1st M 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 

10th Sikhs. 

(ft) Second Brigade. 

2nd Battalion, tiie King's Own Scottish Borderers, 
lat „ „ Northamptonshire Regiment. 

Ist a, 3rd Gurkhas. 

36th Sikhs. 

Divisional Troops. 

No. 8 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

•• 8 tf 99 It 99 

„ 6 „ >. .. (Bombay). 

Machine Gun Detachment, 16th Lancers. 

2 squadrons, 16th Bengal Lancers. 

21st Madras Infantry (Pioneers). 

No. 4 Company, Madras Sappers and Miners. 

1 Printing Section, „ „ » 
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Jbmd XmpttUl Senrioe Inltiitij. 

Sizmiir „ •• S^ppen. 

B.— LINE OF OOMMUNICATIONB. 

22iid Punjab Infantiy. 

2nd Battalion, '2nd Onzkha Bifloa. 

39tk Ghanral Bifleo. 

2nd Punjab Infantry (Punjab Stentier Force). 

3rd Bengal Gayalxy. 

The Jeypore Imperial Seiriee Transport Corps. 

The Gi^or „ i, .» », 

C— THE PESHAWAR COLUMN. 

2nd Battalion, Royal Inniskilling Fbailiers. 

2nd M Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 

9th Gurkha Rifles. 

46th Sikhs. 

67th Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

9th Bengal Lancers. 

No. 6 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

D.-THE KURRAM MOVEABLE COLUMN. 

12th Bengal Infantry. 

The Nabha Imperial Serrice Infantry. 

4 guns, 3rd Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 

1 Regiment, Central India Horse. 

E.— THE BAWAL PINDI RESERVE BRIGADE. 

2nd Battalion, King’s Own Yorkshire light Infontiy. 

Ist „ Duke of Cornwall’s light Infantry. 

27th Bombay Light Infantry (Balnehis). 

2nd Infantry, Hyderabad jC^tingentb 
Jodhpur Imperial Service Lancets. 

In addition to the above, the followihg troops word ordered to eonemlmls 
at Peshawar on the conclusion of the Ifohmand operations, to be employed ns 
might be required in support of the operationo in Tirah 
13th Bengal Lancers. 

37th Dogras. 

4 CSompanies, 1st Battalion, Sometsslahire light Inisntiy. 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, Royal Aztflleiy. 

28th Bombay Pioneers. 

No. 3 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miaeis. 

Vobl^ 
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COMMANDS AND STAFF OF THE TIRAH EXFEDITIONART 
FORCE. 

Abut Staff. 

LMotenAnt-Gonenl Cbrnmnding Genenl Sir W. 8. A. Lockhart, k.c.b., 

X.OJB.1. i 

Aite^Cimp •• lientenant F. A. Maxwell, 18th B. L. 

2iid-Lieiit. J. H. A. Annealej, ISth Hosaani. 
D. A. O. and Chief of the Staff Biigadier-GeiieTal W. O. NiehokoD, o.b. 
A.A. Q. •• Ueatenant-OoloDal E. U. Banow, 7th B. L 

A. Q. M. G. . . Major G. H. W. O’SolliFaii, b.x. 

D. A. A. G. •• Captain J. A. L. Haldane. 

D. A. Q. M. G. .. Captain C. 0. Swanaton, 18th B. L. 

A. Q« M. G. •• Colonel G. H. Mbie-Molyneiix:. 

D. A.Q. M. G. (I) .. OaptMnE.W.Maoonoh 3 r, Dji.o., 4th Sikhs. 

Field InteHigBnoe Officer • • Captain F. F. Badoock, D3.o. 

Pdaeipal Medical OfBcer •• Sargeon-Colonal G. Thompson, o.b., i.if.8. 
CL B. A • • Brigadier-General C. H. Spcaggs, mu 

Ordnance Officer .. .. Colonel C. H. Scotty mjl . 

CL B. E. • • BceFct Colond J. B. Broadbent^ B.n. 

Head Qaarlar Commandant .. Captain B. B. Grimston, 8th B. L. 

fhmmkieTiit Transport Oflker Captain G. W. PaHn, AaiiBlantGominiasacy 

GeneiaL 

Inspaetii^ Veterinmry Oftoer .. Yeterinaiy Lieatenant-Colimel B. L. Glover. 
CUM Bnrviqr Officer .. Brevet Colonel Chr T. H. Holdicih, K.c.i.x.^ 

p.B.. B.B. 

MAIN COLUMN. 

Fbst Division. 

.. Brigadier-Geneial W. P. STmons, o.b. 

.. Captain A. G. Dallas, 16th Lancers. 

• • lientenant-Colcnel C. W. Mnir, c.lb., 17th 
Bengal Cavalry. 

.. Major B. A G. Gomet, 2nd Derl^. 

i IM ) 
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D. A. Q. M. Q. (I) . . . . Gaptam A NiohoUa, Snd Punjab Infantry, 

Field Intelligence Officer . lient. CL £. Maoquoid, lat Lanoan H.O. 

Principal Medical Officer . . Surgeon-Colonel S. Townaend, a.ii.a 

C. R. A. - Lieutenant-Colonel A. £. Duthy, aa. 

Divisional Ordnance Officer .. Captain A. R. Braid, 

Commanding Royal £ngineer .. Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Hart, ai. 
Divisional Commissariat Officer Major W. R. Yielding, d.8 0. 

Divisional Transport Officer . . Captain F. C. W. Rideout. 

First Brxgadr of First Division. 

Commanding • • • • Colonel I. M. S. Hamilton, olb., D.ao. 

(with the temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General ; invalided and replaced by Brig- 
adier-General R. C. Hart, g.b., v.a). 
Orderly Officer • • Captmn C. 0. Swanston, 18th B. Xi. 

D. a. Q. M. G. Captain A. G. H. Kemball, l-5th Qnrkhas. 

D. a. A. G. Captain H. R. B. Donne, 1st Norfolk Regt. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer Captain A. Mnllaly. 

Brigade Transport Officer Captain £. de V. Wintle, KHh B. L. 

Second Brioadr of first Division. 

Commanding • . Brigadier-General A. Gaselee, c.B.» A.D.O. 

Orderly Officer . . Lieutenant A. N. D. Fagan, let Lanoan. 

D. A. A. G. • • Major W. Aldworth, D.8.O., Ist Bedfoids. 

D. A. Q. M. G. . . Major A. A. Barrett, Gurkhas. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer Lieutenant C. S. D. Leslie. 

Brigade Transport Officer Lieutenant H. Macandrew, (Hh B. GL 

Seoond Division. 

Cbmmanding Ifajor-Generai A. G. 7eatman-Biggi» OB., 

(invalided and replaoed by LmtaDUi. 
General Sir A. P. Palmer, K.O.B.). 
Aide-de-Gamp • . . . Captain E. St. A. Wake, IGth B. L. 

A. A. G. . . Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Ridgeway, v.a 

A. Q. M. G. . • Major C. P. Triscott, d.b.o., b.a. 

D. A. Q. M. G. (1) . . Major R. C. A. Bewicke-Copley, King’s 

Royal Rifle Corps. 

Field Intelligence Officer .. Captain H. F. Walters, 24th Bo. I. 

P. M. 0. • Surgeon -(Lionel 0. McB. Davis, D.8.O. 

C. R. A. • . > . Lieutenant-Colonel R. Purdy, B.A. 

C. R. £. • • lieutenant-Coloncl C. B. Wilkieaon, B.B. 

Divisional Commissariat Officer Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. P. ReiUy, 
Diviuonal Transport Oflker • • Major H. L. Hutchins. 


Ql 
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Fnsr Bbioadi or Sioomd Divinov. 

BSiDg (with temporuy Cblonel F. J. Kempeter, P.8.O., a.d.c. 
nyikd Brigudier-Oenenl). (xeplaoed by Colonel T. HuniltQn, C.D., 

D.8.O.). 

(hdnly Officer . . Lieut. G. D. Crojcker, 2nd Roy. IfiinB. Fub. 

D. A. A. O. . . Major H. 8t. Lc^r-Wood, Ist Donets. 

D. A. Q. M. 0. . . Major H. 8. Massy, 19th Bengal Lancers. 

Brigade Oommissariat Officer . . Lieutenant D. H. Drake-Brockman. 

Brigade Irimsport Officer .. Lieut. R. A. N. Tytler, 1st Gordons. 

Sioomd Bbioadb op 8bcomt> Division. 

Oommaiiding .. Brigadier-General R. Westmaoott, c.d.i 

D.8.0. 

Oidedly Officer .. Lieutenant R. C. Wellesley, k.u.a. 

D. A. a. O. . . Captain W. P. Blood, Ist Roy. Irish F^. 

D. A. Q. M. G. . . Captain F. J. M. Edwards, 3rd Bo. C. 

Brigade Oommissariat Officer .. Captain E. Y. Watson. 

transport Officer . . Captain W. H. Armstrong, 1st East Yorks* 

LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

General Officer Commanding .. licutenant-General Sir A. P. Palmer, 

X.C.B. 

Aide*de-Oimp . • Lieutenant F. C. Galloway, b.a. 

A. A. and A. Q. M. G. . . Ceptain (temporary Major) J. W. G. 

Tulloch, 24th Bombay Infantry. 

D. A. A. G. and Q. M. G. . . Captain I. Phillips, l-5th Gurichas. 
Principal Medical Officer (with tern- Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. 

pQcazy rank of Surgeon Colonel). Saunders, A.ii.8. 

Se^OK Ordnance Officer .. Colonel C. H. Scott, r.a. 

Seetioa Oommandants . . Captain 0. B. 8. F. Shore, 18th B. L. 

Captain G. St. L. Steel, 2nd B. L. 
Captain F. de B. Young, 6th B. L. 
Oommiasaiy General .. Colonel L. W. Christopher. 

Chief Transport Officer .. Mujor H. MansBeld, a.o.o. 

STAFF AT THE BABE. 

Base Commandant .. Cdonri W. J. Vousden, v.a, i.B.a 

D. A. A. and Q. M. G. • . Major A. J. W. Allen, 1st East Kents. 

Commandant, British Troops Dep6t Captain A. F. Bundoek, 2nd Lancs. R. 
Comiiiandant Native Troops Dep6t Captain B. M. Edwards, D.B.O. 

Base Ordnance Officer .. Captain M. W. S. Pasley, wul. 

Baoe OommisBariat Officer •• Major R. H. Manett, a.o.o. 
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THB FESHAWAB OOLUMN. 


Commanding 


OideiljOiBcor 
A. A. and Q. M . 0. 

D. A. A. and Q. M. 0. 

Field Intelligenoe Offic^sr 

P. M50. 

C. R. A. 

Brigade OonuDiaaariat Officer 
Brigade IVanaport Officer 


• • Brigid2fla^Genelal A. G. Hammond, O.B., 

▼.C., DAO., A.D.O. 

. . lieutenant H. D. Hammond, aa. 

. . Iieiit.-0o1onel F. 8. Gwatkin, iSth B. L. 

. . Major C. T. Becker, 2Dd K. 0. 8- B. 

. . Oaptain F. A. Hoghton, 1st Bombay In* 
lanliy. 

. . lient.-Coloncl B. G. Thomsett, a jin. 

• • Lieut.-Oolonel W. M. M. Smith, ba. 

. . Lieutenant H. H. Jones, d.a.o.o. 

.. lieutenant C. Charlton, baa. 


THE KURRAM MOVEABLE OOLUMN. 


Colonel (uriih rank of Colonel on the Colonel W. Hill, I.B.C. 
Staff). 

Orderly Officer 
D. A. A. G. 

D. A. Q. M. 0. 

Principal Medical Officer 
Brigade Comnusaarial Offict^r 
Brigade Transport Officer 

THE RAWAL 


.. Captain R.O.C. Hume, 1st Border Regt. 

. . Major E. F. H. MeSwiney, D.8.O. 

. . Captain C. P. Scudamore, D.8.O. 

. . lientenant-Oolonel W. R. Murphy, DJi.o. 
. . Captain C. F .T. Murray, a.o.o. 

. . Captain H. W. C. Colghoun. 

PINDI RESERVE BRIGADE. 


Commanding 
Orderly Officer 
D. A.A. G. 

D. A. a M. 6. 

Brigade Commissariat Offia*r 
Brigade Transport Officer 


• • Brigadier^General C R. Maegregor, db.o. 

. . Lieutenant E. W. C. Ridgeway, 20th P. I. 
. . Major Sir R. A. W. Colleton, Bart. 

. . CapUin H. Hudson, 10th Bengal Lancers. 

. . lieutenant £. G. Vaughan, D.A.ao. 

. . Lieutenant K. E. Nangle, Sid lofaniiy H.a 
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Memorandum h/ Sir William lockhartf for guidance of troops campaigning 

in Tirah. 

Camp Maidan, 18(A Nooember, 

General Sir W. Lockhart desires the following remarks to be commnni- 
cated to every corps, battery, and company of Sappers and Miners in the 
Tirah Expeditionary Force 

1. It must be remembered that the force is opposed to perhaps the best 
skirmisheiB and best natural rifle shots in the world ; and that the country 
they inhabit is probably the most difiicult on the face of the globe. The 
enemy’s strength lies in his knowledge of the country, which enables him to 
watch our movements unperceived by us, and to take advantage of every 
rise in the ground and every ravine. Our strength lies in our discipline, 
controlled fire, and mutual support. 

Our weakness lies in our ignorance of the ground, and the consequent 
tendency of small bodies to straggle and get detached. The moral of this 
is, that careful touch must be maintained ; and, should small parties become 
isolated from any cause, instead of seeking shelter in ravines where they 
offer themselves as sheep to the slaughter, they must stick to the open as 
far as possible. It is to be hoped that we may have the opportunity of wiping 
out all old scores with the enemy before many days have elapsed, and mean- 
while there is no occasion for us to be depressed because some of us have 
been outnumbered and overwhelmed by the enemy. 

2. Without laying down any hard and fast rules, the General Ofiioer 
Commanding wishes the following principles to be borne in mind when re- 
tiring in the face of the enemy. 

(o) The retirement should be conducted by lines, or parties, in suc- 
cession. The rearmost troops that are holding the crests of ridges, 
spurs, or commanding positions, must retire through the second 
line or supporting troops, the latter covering the withdrawal with 
fire, and holding their position until all the troops in rear have 
passed through them. If there be a third line, fairly dose up, 
the rearmost troops should pass through this line also, and take 
up a further covering position behind the third line. This opera- 
tion diould be continued by the successive lines or parties so long 
as the enemy continues to press on the retiring force. 

( m ) 
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{h) Under no ciicnmstanceB whatever dionM any of the troqpi retain 
to camp without direct ordete to that effect from the Officer Cbm- 
manding the force engaged, until the sucoeaaful withdrawal of 
the whole focoe ia assured ; for, if the troops in the front, or in 
advanced positions, have reason to think that thej are not sup- 
ported in rear, and will not be backed up until they have paanrid 
through the lines covering their withdrawal, they naturally are 
apt to lose heart, and heavy leas or disaster may result 
fc) Bodies of troops holding a crest, knoll, or spur, must show cunning 
and activity in retiring. A few men, without exposing themselves, 
must first slip away and get down the hillside, while the remainder 
extend, and thus lead the enemy to believe that the original num- 
ber ia still present ; then more must retire in the same way, and 
finally those who are left to the last, who ought to be selected 
for their activity, must get down the hill as rapidly as possible 
and in an open formation. 

(d) In all retirements in front of an enemy like the Afridis, extended 
formations should be made use of. If poasible, the enemy should 
never be given the chance of firing into collected bodies of our 
troops. 

(e) The long range of Artillery fire enables the guns, if properly 

handled, to keep the enemy in check while the rearmost line is 
withdrawing through the supporting lines. 



CHAPTER IIL 
nw AFMlPi 

Adam Xhel Afridii. 

Iv Chapter I it was stated that the Afridi tribe was divided 
into eight dfans, and these, with one exception, formed the subject 
of the first two chapters. It is now proposed to consid^ the re- 
maining clan, the Adam K;hel, which, though a branch of the Abidi 
tribe, cannot, as already stated, be regarded as a part of it in 
any dther than an ethnological point of view. 

The Adam Khel Afridis inhabit the hills between the districts 
of Peshawar and Kohat, and, with the exception of some of the 
Kalla Khel, who own the Basi glen in Haidan, and who migrate 
annually, they are permanent settlers. They are one of the most 
powerfid and most numerous of the Afridi clans, with a great re- 
putation for bravery, and derive much importance from the 
command they hold over the Kohat pass, through which runs 
the shortest and best route from Kohat to Peshawar. Though cul- 
tivators of land to n considerable extent, their chief employment is 
in thp salt trade. This article they obtain from the Bahadur Khel 
mines and dispose of, not only to Britbh subjects, but to all the 
trans-border Mbes north-east of Kohat. They have always been 
hostile to any enhancement of the salt-tax. They also employ 
themselves in the manufacture of Martini rifles, but this trade is 
centred in the Kohat pass, where there are seven different work- 
shops. 

The late Sir Louis Cavagnari said in one of his reports: 

** The whole of the Adam Khel Afridis are entirely dependent 
for existence on their trade with British territory, and a protract- 
ed blockade would at all times be sufficient to reduce them to 
terms.” 

The Adam Khel Afridis are divided into four branohes— (1) 
Qalai, (fl) Hasan Khd, (8) Jawaki, and (4) Ashu Khd. 

( 188 ) 
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The Oalai are divided into the following sections— Sheraki, 
Bosti Khel, Zargun Khel, and Tor-Sapar 
The Gia»i. Khd. They live in the Kohat 

pass and the Toisappar glen, and number about 1,400 fighting 
men. Their principal dependence is on trade. Their lands yield 
sufficient for a year’s consumption, but there is no surplus. Their 
chief occupation is carr 3 ring salt on camels to Peshawar, and their 
revenue is assisted by a subsidy from the British Government for 
the sriety of the road leading from Peshawar through the Kohat 
pass. 

The Hasan Khel are divided into two principal sections, 
the Tatar Khel,* and the Janakhwari 

TII.IU.MKIML ^ Eaatern, Hasan Khd. The fonnor 

live at the northern end of the Kohat pass, near' Akhor, while 
the latter reside below the Cherat hills in the Janakhwari 
and Musa Darra glens. Their fighting strength is about 1,900, 
of whom the Tatar Khel furnish 300 and the Janakhwari 
1,600. 

Their means of livelihood are bringing in wood and charcoal 
to Peshawar, and in cultivating some lalmi land belonging to 
Hohmands of Sham Shattu and of Azakhel. They would become 
very hopeless if blockaded. 

The Jawald Afridis live to the east of the Kohat pass, and for 
Ths Jmkk. inhabit the valleys form- 

ing the southern portion of the Adam 
Khel country. They ako occupy the northern valley of Bori and 
the country around Pustawani, which connects Bori with the 
southern Jawald territory. They are divided into two sections, 
the Haibat Khel, and the Kimat BlheL 

The Jawalds are the principal carriers of wood to the Kohat 
cantonment, a&d ako have a large carrying trade in salt. They 
possess a number of camek, which are constantly employed in 
carrying wood, gras^ or salt, and the trade they derive in thk 
way is very large. Their fighting strength is estimated at about 
h2Q0: 
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The Ashu Khel Afridis are located to the south of Fort Biaokeson, 
on the first range of hills, and in the 
^ Uchalgada valley. They are reported to 

possess 1,400 fighting men. In 1853 it had been intended to punish 
the Ashu Khels of Kandao for their share in the depredations on 
the Peshawar border, for which Bori was destroyed; but they 
gave in a timely submission, and so avoided punishment. They 
are an unimportant section, and are hardly recognized in the Adam 
Khel jirga. 

The fighting strength of the Adam Khel clan is thus— 


ifslai 

Hasan Khel 
Jawaki 
Ashu Khel 

ToUi . . 5,800 


. 1,800 
« i.aco 

.. 1,400 


E3q>edition against the Kohat Pass Afridis, by a force under 

Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., in February 1850. 

The British connection with the Adam Khel Afridis com- 
menced immediately after the annexation of the Peshawar and 
Kohat districts. Following the example of sill former governors 
of Peshawar, the British, in April 1849, entered into an agreement 
with the Kohat Pass Afridis to pay them Rs. 5,700 per annum, for 
which they were to protect the road through the pass. On the 
2nd February 1850 a party of sappers employed in constructing 
a road from Kohat to the crest of the kotal, in British territory, 
were surprised by a body of Afridis. The assailed had not even 
time to arm themselves, before twelve were killed and six wounded, 
the assailants numbering, it was said, about one thousand men. 

Lieut .-Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Deputy Commis* 
sioner of Peshawar, at first supposed the outrage was no indication 
of any hostile combination of the hill tribes, but merely an effort 
of the sections, through whose territory the road was to pass, to 
prevent our labours, and thus purchase forbearance. 

Subsequent information, however,' pointed to a coalition be- 
tween the Galai Afridis and the men of Akhor in particular. 
The instigator and leader was reported to have been a proscribed 
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freebooter, named Daria Khan ; and the avowed object of the 
aggression was to compel reversion to the rates at which salt was 
formerly sold at the Kohat mines. In Lieut.-Colonel Law- 
rence’s opinion, however, the chief cause was the making of the 
Kohat road, which would throw open the fastnesses of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, and make them accessible to regular troops. 

Two regiments of the Punjab Irregular Force, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry ^ and the 1st Punjab Cavalry, * were at the time of the out- 
rage under orders for Kohat, and their departure was therefore 
stopped. 

About this time the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Charles 
J. Napier, O.O.B., had arrived at Peshawar, and on the 7th of 
February 1850, orders were issued for an advance through the 
Kohat pass. The force which was detailed for this duty was under 
the immediate command of Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, k.o.b.> 
but the Commander-in-Chief was to accompany it in person. Four- 
teen days’ provisions were to accompany the troops, and four officers 
taken from regiments that did not form part of the force were to 
accompany it as baggage masters. Any man found plundering 
would be hanged or flogged. Officers were to march in the lightest 
order, and no reprisals by the troops were to be allowed without 
distinct orders. 


The object of the expedition was two- fold : first, to strengthen 
Kohat by the Ist Punjab Cavalry and 1st Punjab Infantry; 
and, secondly, to punish the offending sections. 


2nd tmp, 2nd Brigade, Hone 2 oompeniee, Wth Foot 

OftTaliy.t 


Artflkry, with eepmta elephent 
truiiport. 

2S|.inioli morUn, oeiried on one 2Srd HatiTe Infantry iOom- 

mander-in-Chierf eeoott).« 

2 oompeniee, ecth Biflee 
2 oompeniee, Slet Foot. 


ISth ] 
let Punjab Garalry. 


SletiSativo Infantry.! 
let PanJab Infantry. 


The force, 
as per mar- 
gin, march- 
ed on the 
9th Feb. to 
Hatanni, en- 


tering the Kohat pass on the 10th. The advance was covered by 
the let Punjab Infantry. As the column entered the pass, it was 
met by a deputation from the village of Akhor, who endeavoured 
to exculpate themselves; but Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence 
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asBored that this was one of the villages which had taken part in the 
massaoore of the sappers, an answer was returned to the deputation 
that the villagers must within an hour surrender themselves and 
their arms. At the end of the hour the maliks returned, stating that 
their companions would not listen to the terms, whereupon the 
Gommander-in-Chief ordered Sir Colin Campbdl to crown the 
heights round the village. 

The enemy were posted chiefly on the heights, only a few 
occupying the village. Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence had assembled 
about 1,600 levies under their arbabs, or chiefs. These were ordered 
to ascend the heights ; those on the right in support of a detachment 
of the 60th Rifles and 1st Punjab Infantry, under Captain J. Coke, 
and those on the left in support of detachments of the Quides and 
1st Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden, of the 
former corps. 

The brunt of the skirmishing fell on the 1st Punjab Infantry. 
Strong opposition was offered by the enemy, who were behind 
breastworks ; but, covered by the fire of two Horse Artillery guns, 
these breastworks were speedily carried. The levies had gone 
up boldly enough ; but, once there, nothing could induce them 
to come down until the village had been taken, and it was quickly 
evident that little assistance was to be expected from them. 

The village of Akhor was then partiaUy destroyed, and the 
obstruction to the entrance of the defile being thus removed, the 
colunm moved forward towards the village of Zargun Khel, leaving 
at the head of the pass a large number of the levies and the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry, under Major S. Fisher. 

On nearing Zargun Khel, the enemy were again found post- 
ed on the heights above the village, whence they were driven by 
detachments of the 60th and 98th Regiments, assisted by the 
Horse Artillery, when this village was also burnt. 

On encamping for the night in the valley, which in this part 
is commanded from the heights on either side, the enemy crown- 
ed the hills, and kept up a desultory fire on the camp imme- 
diatdy below them, killing and wounding several of the force. 
Two companies of the Slst Native Infantiy, under Captain W. P. 
Hampton, and a company of the 1st Punjab Infantry acoord- 
ii^y dleazed the heii^tB on both sides, and held them for the 
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PreTionB to the column moving forward on the moning of 
the llih, a detachment, consisting of two guns on dephants, one 
company, 61st Regiment, five companies, Ist Punjab Infantiy, 
two troops, 1st Punjab Cavalry, and 600 levies, the whole under 
the command of Lieut. -Colonel L Fordyce, proceeded to the 
village of Khui. The advance was covered by the 1st Punjab 
Infantiy, which had one man wounded. Resistance similiar to 
that previously experienced was met at Khui, which was also 
burnt. 

On the return of this detachment, the column resumed its 
march through the pass, which, after leaving Zargun Khel, becomes 
extremely narrow and difiicult, being commanded by the heights 
which immediately overlook it, and which were held by the enemy. 
These heights were taken by three companies of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry on the left, whilst a detachment of the 60th' Rifies, sup- 
ported by one of the 98th Foot, crowned the heights on the right. 

Meanwhile the rear- guard, composed of the 23rd Native In- 
fantry and two Horse Artillery guns, imder Major J. Platt, met 
with considerable annoyance from large bodies of the enemyi who 
p-essed heavily on its rear and flanks, and occupied each height 
as soon as it was vacated by our troops, until the village of Bharaki 
was reached. 

Sharski was found deserted, and destroyed, and the march 
of the force was continued to the foot of the Kohat katal, where 
the force encamped. 

At this time, Kohat was held by some irregular troops with 
artillery, under Lieutenant F. R. Pollock, Assistant Commissioner, 
and the force was joined at the foot of the kotal by two guns and 
these irregulars. 

In the afternoon the 1st Punjab Cavalry continued its march 
to Kohat. 

The heights overlooking the front of the camp were occupied 
by a company of the 23rd Native Infantry, which, immediately 
after dark, was attacked by a party of the enemy, who were, how- 
ever, driven off before the arrival of the in-lying picquet, which 
had been sent up when the firing was first heard. 

About eight o’clock on the following morning, two companies 
of the 31st Native Infantry, which, under Captain W. R. Hunmore 
of that regiment, had held the heights overlooking the rear of the 
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camp, were ordered down, aa no enemy were in eight, to enable 
the men to procure water and regular food, it being the third day 
they had not cooked. As this order was being conveyed to Captain 
Dunmore, a party of twenty men of the 31st Native Infantry was 
detached under a native officer, with particular instructions to 
ascend the heights in a direction pointed out to him as more easy 
of access, and to hold the position during the temporary absence 
of the two companies. 

This native officer, instead of obeying his orders, proceeded 
direct upoh Captain Dunmore’s detachment^ at this time in the 
act of descending the steepest part of the hill by alternate com- 
panies. 'fhe result was that the rearmost company, under Ensign 
W. H. Sitwell, still some distance up the hill, as well as the native 
offioer^s party, which had just reached him, were suddenly attacked 
by a body of the enemy, who opened a very severe fire, and rolled 
down huge stones. Ensign Sitwell and several of his men were 
struck down by the first discharge ; and so sudden and impetuous 
was the attack of the mountaineers, that it was with* the greatest 
difficulty that certain men of his regiment succeeded in rescuing 
that oflScer’s body. The retreat of the party was covered by 
one of the Horse Artillery guns, which prevrated the enemy 
following up their first attack. 

At the same time the other picquet of the 23rdNative Infantry 
was attacked ; to reinforce which a company of the same regiment 
was immediately sent forward, under Lieutenant T. H. Hilliard. 
The enemy was driven off, but Lieutenant Hilliard was severely 
wounded in carrying out this operation. 

Sir Charles Napier then rode over to inspect Kohat, and during 
the day two companies of the 98th Regiment, two companies 31st 
Native Infantry, and two companies, 1st Punjab Infantry, with 
the Horse Artillery, the whole under the command of Major E. 
Haythome, 98th Foot, were detached to cover a party employed 
in burning the three villages of Bosti Khel. The enemy offered 
resistance, as on the previous occasions, but the duty was effected 
without a single casualty. 

On the morning of the 13th, the force was put in motion 
to return to Peshawar, the bagpge being in the centre of the 
and every precaution taken for its protection, as in the 

advance. 
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The iBt Punjab Infantry remained on the ground for some 
time after the force had atar^, and then proceeded to Kohat 
without molestation, although a large number of Birotis (Qraksau) 
were on the neighbouring hills. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s column had begun its march about 7 
A.M. ; on the advanced guard nearing Sharaki, the enemy opened 
fire from ]the ‘surrounding heights, and from this point until 
the rear-guard reached the immediate vicinity of Akhor, nearly 
the whole length of the defile,' the Afridis contested the ground, 
opposing the force in front, and hanging incessantly on its flanks 
and rear, with greater perseverance even than they had mani- 
fested in our advance. 

The loss in these operations was nineteen killed, seventy- 
four wounded, and one missing, of which thirty were in the 1st 
Punjab Infantry. 

The force encamped outside the pass on the evening of the 
13th, and returned to Peshawar the following day. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1860 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
operations against the Kohab Pass Afridis, 

Soon after the expedition above related, hostilities broke 
out afresh. 

On the 28th of February 1860 a yirpa assembled among the 
Killtnftnj and it was decided to attack the police tower on the 
summit of the Kohat Kota), The next day the Afridis of the pass, 
with the Bizoti and Utman Khd sections of the Qraksais, sur- 
rounded die tower and took possession of the road, driving back 
the detachment of Hultani police which had gone to thejsid of the 
men in the tower. 

The ammunition of the police was all but expended when 
Captain J. Coke arrived at the foot of the iotal with 450 bayonets 
of the 1st Punjab Infantry, a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
and two guns. 

There were from 1,600 to 2,000 Oraksais and Afridis on the 
hill, the road up which was commanded on all sides. 

Captain Coke immediatdy attacked the hill with the 1st 
Punjab Infantiy, leaving the guns at the foot, protected by 
the cavalry. The enemy were driven back, and a company of 
the 1st Pun|ab Infantiy put into the tower with a supply of 
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ammunition and food. Onr Iom had been eleven killed and four- 
teen wounded, which was severe, oonsidering the number of men 
engaged. 

On the 2nd of March, Daria Khan arrived in the pass with 
the Hasan Khel Afridis and a number of the Khaibar Afridis, 
and, being joined by the Bizotis and Utman Khels (Qraksab) 
and by the men of the pass, he attacked* the tower in the evening, 
but was beaten ofi. During the night the enemy pushed on close 
up to the tower, under cover of the rocks, cutting off the water, 
which was in a small tank about 160 yards down the hill ; they 
then erected breastworks across the road up the hill. The attack- 
ing force consisted of some 2,000 men, but the native oflker in 
command of the tower, Subadar Muhammad Khan, defended 
the place with great spirit. 

It was now imperative that a movement should be made 
for the relief of the tower, and Captain Coke moved out with 450 
bayonets and some 600 Bangash levies. After a conference be- 
tween the Bangash men and the Afridis and Orakzais, the enemy 
retired from the hill, when Captain Coke withdrew his men and 
the police from the tower. The enemy soon returned and destroy- 
ed the deserted post, and the same evening dispersed to their 
homes. 

On the 22nd of Match, Apothecary M. Healy, proceeding 
md Khushalgarh to join the 1st Punjab Infantry at Eohat, was 
attacked by a party of hillmen, believed to have been Oalai Afridis. 
He had gone on in advance of his escort^ and was cut down when 
within about six miles of Kohat^ near the village of Togh, dying 
shortly afterwards from the effects of the wounds. 

At the beginning of April several of the headmen of the Galai 
Afridis came in to the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, deny- 
ing that the murder had been committed by their sections, 
and suing for terms. On the 24th of April the head-quarters 
and two squadrons, Ist Punjab Cavalry, marched through the 
Kohat pass to Peshawar, meeting with no opposition, but, on the 
contrary, finding the headmen and others offering every facility 
for their progress. 

At the end of April the chief maliks of the offending sections 
came in to Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence of their own accord, and 
sued for peace. The terms offered by the Government were as 
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fottowsv and the whole of the elan in British territory were to be 
ejected in the event of their not being acceded to : — 

— The clan to engage to keep the pass open at all times, 
safe and free. 

2nd. — The clan to receive the same allowances as in 1849, 
and to be admitted to the same terms in respect 
to salt as other tribes. 

3fd. — For the fulfilment of these conditions hostages to be 
given. 

On the 6th June I860 all the assembled maUlcB of Akhor, 
Zargun Khel, and Sbaralci accepted the conditions, and promised 
hostages ; bat it soon became evident that the body of the clan 
represented by these mtdiks was not prepared for submission. 
On the 9th of June a native officer returning from Kohat was 
plundered, the dik papers were tom up, and the' carrier beaten, 
and an intended attack on the Assistant Commissioner of Kohat 
was reported. 

Orders were therefore issued both at Peshawar and Kohat 
for shutting out the offending sections and seizing such as happened 
to be in British territory. This was followed by numerous sei- 
zures, — some of women, — which gave particular anxiety to the 
tribe. 

As regards the renewal of hostilities. Government prohibited 
any extensive aggressive moyement till after the rains, consider- 
ing it safer to await the result of the blockade already established. 

On the 18th of September the Commissioner of Peshawar 
brought to the notice of the Board of Administration that the 
Afridis of the Kohat pass had again sued for terms, offering the 
headmen of the pass as their security. He pointed out the ad- 
visability of entering into a treaty, as there was every reason to 
believe the present submission was sincere. He also drew attention 
to the great importance of maintaining permanent possession 
of the Kohat salt mines, and to the advantages to be gained by 
having 'Strong outposts at these pednts ; because an exclusion 
for six months of any tribe habitually frequenting the irimAjy must 
reduce them to submission or starvation. 

The Board, in soliciting the orders of Government, recom- 
ifiended a treaty with the Kohat Pass Afridis, and, though con- 
cuzting in the necessity for posts at the salt mines, deftaed 
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sanctioning them until the sites had been inspected and reported 
on by some officer of mature experience. The Oovemment of India, 
willing to treat the clan considerately, consented to renew their 
old allowances on condition of their being responsible for the 
security of the pass. In order to strengthen the arrangement, 
Rahmat Khan, a chief of the neighbouring Oraksais, was admit- 
ted to a share of the responsibility, and was granted a personal 
allowance of Rs. 2,000 per annum, and Rs. 6,000 as the pay of 
a mounted guard, to be maintained on the cr^t of the koUd near 
Kohat. These payments, as then (November 1860) revised, aggre- 
gated Rs. 43,700 per annum. 

From this time till 1853, the pass remained open, occasional 
robberies only being committed ; but the Afridis regarded the 
share which Rahmat Khan had in the pass arrangements with 
extreme jealousy, atid the ill-feeling thus raised culminated 
in October of that year, when they attacked and seised Rahmat 
Khan’s post on the hotaf, in which there were only twenty (instead 
of the stipulated one hundred) men. The pass was then closed, 
postal communication stopped, and British officers 'were fired 
upon by the Afridis. 

The Chief Commissioner soon after this (November 1863) 
arrived at Peshawar, and directed Captain H. R. James, the Deputy 
Comnussioner, to arrange for the attendance of the mofifaof the 
Kohat pass. These men accordingly came in, and had a long 
conference with the Chief Commissioner, during which Major 
H. B. Bdwaides, the Commissioner, Captain H. R. James, and 
Chptain J. Coke, the officer in charge of Kohat, were present. 

There were four modes of arranging for the reopening of 
the Kohat pass which appeared feasible — Isf, to restore matters 
to the aUUui quo, viz.^ to give Rahmiat Khan (Oraksai) Rs. 13,700 
psr for himself and the Afridis, making them responsible, 

as formerly, for the security of the pass ; 2fid, to give the Afridis 
for the pass (but only as their own share of the old allowances) 
Bs. 6,700; 8^ to divide the pass into sections, nmking separate 
•KMg^ents with the heads of those tribes who held each portimi ; 
and 41k, to hold the keial, or summit of the pass, ourselves, and 
en arrangement with the Afridis for the remainder. 

Tothe first sll our officers were opposed. They felt that 
AUdis weieopposed to fnrth« oonneetion with BabisstKhan, 
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who had proved his incapacity to conciliate and control them. 
The second plan was that to which Captain James inclined as 
most acceptable to the Afridis themselves; the third was the 
proposition of Captain Coke; and the last, that of Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Mackeson, the late Commissioner of Peshawar, to which 
the Chief Commissioner himself inclined. This last was eventually 
given up, not simply because it entailed considerable expense, 
but because it did not appear probable that any reasonable number 
of the undisciplined irregulars, unconnected with the tribes in the 
vicinity of the pass, could hold the ioiaL 

The discussion was therefore narrowed to the second and 
third plans, and though Captain James still inclined to his former 
views, it was agreed that the one of making separate arrange- 
ments promised the best security and the greatest permanence. 
Our officers were unanimously of opinion that it was out of the 
question to give the Afridis a rupee in excess of their former emohi- 
ments. Rahmat Khan was their own selection. He may have 
treated them ill, but it was not rig^tto allow them to benefit by 
their own wrongful acts. They had repeatedly broken their en* 
gagements and shut the pass. They had even, when enjoying our 
allowances, permitted traveUers to be murdered and robbed close 
to their villages, which offered a refuge to the outlaws and rufiians 
of our districts, from whence they sallied out to plunder. 

The Afridis had finally crowned a series of misdeeds by attack- 
ing the posts of their chosen leader, and exp^ng his men. 

The following, therefore, were the propositions which it was 
decided should be offered to the Afridis 111, that the whole 
crest of the kotal and the side of the hill towards Kohat down to 
Captain Coke’s first post at the Kohat entrance of the pass should 
be made over to the Bangash tribe' who, out of their allowairces, 
should satisfy and be responsible for the good conduct of the Bisoti, 
Utman Khel. Firoz Khel, and other minor sections, and that the 
allowance fer this duty should be Rs. 7,700 per aimum ; find, that 
from below the hotal (on the Peshawar side) down to the*Akhor 
and the Basi Khel boundary, should be made over to the Afridis 
on Rs. 6,400 per annum; 3fd, with the Basi. Khel Afridis an 
arrangement should be made for the rest of the road (being 

i Par %deMristtoaoltliiitrib>iad ear iI w U ip with thsM,w»C h i f l w Vr. 
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tli6 liroken ground outside the pass on the Peshawar side) for 

Ba. fM. 

A conference accordingly took place on the 5th of November 
with the Galai and Hasan Khel Afridis, who, with Rahmat Khan 
(Qrakzais), had hitherto engaged for the whole pass. The Chief 
Commissioner on this occasion carefully recapitulated the past his- 
tory of our engagements, showing how great had been their perfidy, 
ingratitude, and inconstancy. They replied that they were pre- 
pared to be faithful to their promises for the future ; that, in fact, 
they had never broken them, but that Rahmat Khan had defrauded 
fliem ; and 13hat for the future they wished to have no chief over 
them. 

The Chief Commissioner then told them the arrangements 
whi^ he proposed, by which they would be responsible only for 
that portion of the pass which was within the lands of their own 
tribes. This they refused, saying they would alone engage for 
the whole pass and take all the allowances ; and added, that rather 

not have the whole pass to themselves, they would accept 
the responsibility on their former share of the allowances, viz., 
Bil 5,700. 

^e Afridis positively refusing our terms, the Chief Commis- 
sioner broke up the conference, and desired them to withdraw 
and consider the matl t over quietly among themselves, and 
return in the space of two hours with their final resolve. JIalf an 
hour afterwards he was told that they had left Peshawar for their 
homes. On hearing this, though the Chief Commissioner felt that 
no faith could be placed in these Afridis, though he did not 
bdieve that they would accept the engagement, or that, if they 
did, they would adhere to it, still he was sorry that the malil^ 
had left Peshawar while a prospect of an arrangement existed. 
He therefore sent after them, on the plea that their final answer 
should be formally given. On their return, Captain James war. 
empowered to offer them the engagement they had desired, viz., 
the responsibility of the whole pass on the allowance of Rs. 5,700 
per annum. This might be thought so far a concession, that it 
gave up to the charge of the Afridis the koUd which we had hitherto 
hdd at our own disposal, and which they had never occupied. 
But, on the other hand, it was a punishment, inasmuch as it 
doubled their responsibility without increasing thmr aUowance. 
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The Afridis, however, refttsed Captain James’s offer, saying 
that nothing but the full allowance would satisfy them, and thus 
proving that their first offer was not sincere. On this they received 
their dismissal, and set off for the pass. They had not, however, 
reached the pass before they again desired to negotiate, and sent 
in a message, proposing to return next day and endeavour 
to effect an arrangement. This the Chief Commissioner refused. 
The fact was, that had the Afridis accepted the terms, there was 
not the slightest security that they would fulfil them. No tribe 
or party would go bail for them, and they could give no pledges 
of any real value for their sincerity. The system among hill tribes 
of giving hostages is little check on them when dealing with us, 
for they know that we shall not oppress their people. Under 
native rule, the hostages of a tribe who grossly infringed a treaty 
would have been put to death, or at least mutilated. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why the Afridis of the pass were 
anxious to enter into engagements which they would not main- 
tain. The reply is, that since the closing of the pass, a number of 
their tribe had been arrested at Kohat, ^^hom they were anxious 
to see released ; and, moreover, this was the height of the salt season, 
and the closing of the pass at this time to them was a great blow, 
for it stopped their carrying trade. If, therefore, wc had to force 
the Afridis of the Kohat pass into terms which, however distaste- 
ful to them, they would have great difficulty in breaking, this was 
the best time for effecting our object. 

By the old arrangement, Rahmat Khan received Rs. 8,000 per 
annum, Rs. 2,000 as his personal allowance, and Rs. 6,000 for the 
pay of 100 men to hold the kotal. He appears to have kept up 
twenty men in two small posts below the summit on the Kohat 
side of the hill, spent a few rupees among the maliks of the-sec- 
tion, and appropriated the rest. The Galaiand Hasan Khel Afridis 
received Rs. 6,700, out of which they had to satisfy the Basi Khels. 
The latter were at feud with the Afridis of the pass, and, from their 
position outside on the left of the road leading to Peshawar, 
possessed great facilities for plundering, of which they never failed 
to avail themselves. It was useless, therefore^ including them in 
any arrangement with the Oalai and Hasan Khel Afridis. The 
very smallest sum which the Kohat Pass Afridis could pay the Basi 
Khel was Rs, 800 per annum, and this sum was aecordin^y deducted 
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from the allowances of the fonner, and added to an equal sum 
out of that which Rahmat Khan formerly enjoyed. Thus, 
Rs. 7,700 remained for the Bangash tribe.^ 

It has been remarked that it was the wish of Lieut.-Colonel 
F. Mackeson, the late Commissioner of Peshawar, not to make 
over the kotal to any tribe, whether Afridis or Bangash ; and the 
Chief Commissioner inclined to the same vieW. The latter did not 
wish, however, as Lieut.-Colonel Mackeson proposed, to place 
there a body of undisciplined irregulars collected from distant 
places, as he* believed that, with no cover and no water, they 
could not have held their position ; his idea was that Captain Coke 
should select men from the Bangash, the Bizoti, and Utman 
Khel Orakzais, and other tribes in the vicinity of the pass, 
and place them in charge. Captain Coke, however, assured him 
tliat the men of these tribes would not enlist for such employment. 
The Chief Commissioner then sent Captain Coke back to Kohat, 
and empowered him to make an arrangement with the Bangash 
tribe, and to repair the two old towers, and to build three new 
ones on the kotal. If successful, this step must place the Afridis 
entirely at our mercy. Their hills did not afford them sufficient 
subsistence ; they existed mainly by carrying salt from the Kohat 
mines into the Peshawar valley, and thus it would be impossible 
for them to do anything against our consent in the face of the 
Bangash tribe, backed by our troops. Shut out from Kohat, and 
blockaded by a force in front of the pass on the Peshawar side, 
they might emerge from their defile as individuals, to steal and 
to plunder, as they formerly did when enjoying the bounty of 
Government, but they could do nothing more. 

It had long been contemplated to build a fort on the Peshawar 
side of the pass, near its mouth ; accordingly a force was now 
moved out to that point, and the work on the post, known as Fort 
Mackejon, was commenced. 

On his return to Kohat, Captain Coke assembled all the Ban- 
gash maliks, and asked them if they were ready to undertake the 
holding of the ioial against the Afridis on the allowances granted 
by Government. As they almost all agreed to do so. Captain Coke 
ordered them to furnish their separate quota of men, and on the 
llih he moved out with them to the kotalf taking a wing of the Ist 
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Punjab Infantry and of the 3rd Punjab Infantry,^ with two guns, 
to be kept in reserve at the foot of the pass. 

The top of the kotal was gained without an Afridi being seen 
or a shot being fired. There being no water of any kind, it was 
necessary to make immediate arrangements for its supply, not 
only for the use of the men, but also for building the towers. 
These arrangements being completed, on the morning of the 12tli 
the party had just started work, when, about ten o’clock, 
the alarm was given that the Afridis were coming down. They 
pushed boldly up the kotal from the glen on their own side, and 
got above the Bangash men on the left, where they liad entrenched 
themselves with loose stones on the summits of a hill. The picquet 
of the Bangash on this hill now gave way and ran in on llie others. 
Captain Coke was on the hill with ten or twelve men of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, by one of whom the leading Afridi was cut down ; 
but there was a general panic among the Bangash, who made a 
rush down the hill, evacuating all the strong positions before the 
force from below could supimrt them. Having covered their 
retreat, and brought tlichi out into the plain. Captain (’okc found 
they were too clishcariciicd to attempt anything again that day, 
and he therefore strengthened the Ciimp at the foot of the kntal 
with another regiment of infantry and two more guns, and sent 
Khw^aja Muhammad Kiian to bring up his Khattaks, hoping, v. itii 
the aid of the Bizutis and Jaw'aki Afridis, to carry out the work. 

Captain Coke and three of his men were wounded' in this 
skirmish, and three of the Bangash meUiks were killed, as well as 
other casualties. 

An arrangement was subsequently entered into by which the 
Bizoti and Sipaya Orakzais and the Jawaki Afridis agreed to aid 
the Bangash tribe in the defence of the kotal ; and to receive as 
follows, viz., Bangash, Rs. 3,200 ; Jawakis, Rs. 2,000 ; Bizotis, 
Rs. 2,000 ; and Sipayas, Rs. 500. 

Meanwhile the Afridis of the pass w'’ere suffering from the 
blockade. The British authorities had acted on the principle 
that if the Afridis would not keep the pass open, the doors of the 
pass must be shut upon them. Eventually, therefore, the Galai 
and Hasan Ehel Afridis tendered their submission, and offered 
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to reopen the pass. This offer was accepted, except that they were 
to receive only Rs. 5,400 instead of the Rs. 5,700 formerly |,ivcii, 
the remaining Rs. 300 being given from the allowances of the 
Akhor Hasan Khel to the Basi Khel, Aka Khel Afridis. This 
last sum was afterwards increased to Rs. 600. This arrangement 
was concluded before the end of 1853. 

The aggregate allowances of the pass were thus divided as 
follows : — 


Hange^h tribe 



Rs. 

3,200 

Oralczai tribe 

, , 

. . 

2,500 

.fawaki Afridis 

, , 

. . 

2,000 

Kohat Pass Afridis 

. , 


5,400 

Basi Khel Afridis 


•• 

600 



Total 

. . 13,700 


This total was subsequently increased to Rs. 14,600; the 
Bangash allowance being increased to Rs. 4,400 (Rs. 2,400 to 
Bahadur bher Khan, for charge of the pass, and Rs. 2,000 to the 
Bangash tribe), and the allowance to the Pass Afridis being reduced 
to Rs. 5,100. This last amount was distributed as follows: — For 
gu«*irds furnished by the Akhor Hasan Khels, Rs. 1,200 ; for the 
maliks of this section, Rs. 1,050— total, Rs. 2,250 ; to the villages 
of Slierakai and Bosti Khel, Rs. 950 ; to Torsappar, Rs. 950; and 
to Zargun Khel, Rs. 950 — total, Rs. 2,850. 

Expedition against the Bori villages of the Jawaki Afridis, by 

a force under Colonel S. B. Boileau, in November 1853 . 

When the Afridis of the Kohat pass misbehaved in 1850, the 
Jawaki section offered to engage for that pass, or to conduct com- 
munications through their own, the Jamu and Bori passes, and 
to carry the d6k regularly. The Jawaki route was actually used 
for a short time, but the Jawaki Afridis soon proved themselves 
to be worse even than their neighbours. They committed numer- 
ous raids and murders in the Kohat and Peshawar districts, robbed 
boats on the Indus, and were also concerned in the murder of 
Apotheoaiy Heidy. 
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In 1861 Lieutenant H. B. Lumsden reported that several 
serious raids had been committed on Kohat and Khushalgarh by 
the Jawakis of Paia and Ghariba, who had also attacked one of 
the Khattak villages; and he recommended that these villages 
should be destroyed by Khwaja Muhammad Khan, the Khattak 
chief, whilst Captain J. Coke, with a force, prevented any co-opera- 
iion from the villages of Turki and Shindih. Nothing, however, 
seems to have come of these proposals. 

The conduct of the Jawakis continued during the next two 
years to be bad, more especially that of the men of the Bori villages. 
These villages had, during the first year of our rule, given a great deal 
of trouble to the authorities ; and on the 8th of June 1853, Captain 
H. R. James, the Deputy Commissioner oi Peshawar, reported 
that the boldness and frequency with which the Bori Afridis com- 
mitted raids in the Peshawar district called for serious notice, as 
their villages had become an asylum for every noted robber. 

The Commissioner, Lieut.. Col on el F. Mackeson C.B., stated 
that in most of these raids and outrages, the gang of Afridis had 
not exceeded more than thirty in number, and had not averaged 
more than twelve, and he considered that these disorders were of a 
nature that could be put down by police arrangements ; he accord- 
ingly urged the establishment of police posts along the Afridi and 
Khattak borders, but at the same time advised that at a con- 
venient season a severe example should be made of the Boriwtfls. 

In September 1853, Lieut. -Colonel Mackeson was assassin- 
ated, and was succeeded by Major H. B. Edwardes, c.b. ; and 
in November 1853, Mr. John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, 
having proceeded to Peshawar, held a conference on the 
15th of that month with the tnaliks of the villages connected 
with the Jawaki pass. Desiring, if possible, to avoid hostilities, 
the Chief Commissioner arranged with all the villages of the Jawaki 
pass, except Bori, that the interdict to their resort to the salt mines 
and to the markets of Kohat and Peshawar should be withdrawn 
on the following conditions: — 

lit , — That neither they, not any person living in their villages, should 
commit crimes for the future in British territory, in return for 
which they should have full permission to frede and to cultivate 
within our boundaries. 
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2nd , — That they should not give a passage through their lands to depru 
daton coming into British territory, or to criminals passing there- 
from. 

3fd.— That they should on no account afford an asylum to criminals 
and outlaws (lying from justice. 

The Chief Commissioner was most anxious to get these Afridis 
to agree to seize and surrender such criminals as had taken refuge 
in their villages ; but tliis they stoutly refused, simply stipulating 
that they would send them away. To the third condition they 
also evinced great repugnance, and it was only on their seeing that 
a refusal on this point would lead to a continuance of tlic block- 
ade that they gave a reluctant consent. 

These Afridis stated, with truth, that it was the immemorial 
custom of their clans never to refuse an asylum to anyone demand- 
ing it, and that to surrender an individual who had obtained refuge 
with them, or even to deny him their hospitality, was a great 
disgrace. The Chief Commissioner was impressed with the belief, 
from the (jonduct and bearing of these Afridis, that they were 
sincerely desirous as a body for peace. The fact, however, that 
it was for their interest to be on good terms with us, was doubtless 
the strongest lien on their good faith. 

The Chief Commissioner was even willing to make terms with 
the Bori men. The desire of Government to avoid a recourse to 
hostilities, the unsatisfactory state of affairs with the Afridis of 
the Kohat pass, and the extraordinary sickness among the troops 
at Peshawar, — all pointed to tho advantage of this course. The 
terms offered were — 

let . — That they should make restitution for all property proved to have 
been stolen or plundered during the past year ; on their pleading 
their poverty, this point was modified to the currender of the hoiscs 
of the mounted robbers. 

2nd. — That they slrould release any prisoners detained for ransom. 

3rd. — That they should surrender certain outlaws of tho cis-Indus 
districts who had found refuge with them. 

Each and all these propositions, however, they rejected ; and 
nothing, therefore, remained but to send a force against them. 

The Bori valley is about twelve miles long, and has an entrance 
at each extremity ; but as they arc both narrow and very defensible 
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defiles, it was determined to cross the outer range at the most 
fayourable point. It had been ascertained that a practicable path 
ascended through the village of Eandao, and a second was known 
to exist to the south of that village; but general information 
represented the Sarghasha pass, which crosses th^i outer range 
between Kandao and Taruni, to be the most practicable road, and 
it was therefore chosen. It had also been decided to avoid the 
Kandao pass in entering the Bori valley, so as not to alarm the 
Ashu Khel Afridis of Kandao, who were then at peace with 
us. But Lieut.-Colonel R. Napier, Bengal Engineers, having 
reconnoitred the grounds on the day preceding the advance of the 
force, had advised that the heights should be occupied from this 
point, so as to turn the flank of all opposition at the Sarghasha 

At 4 A.M. on the 29th November 
the force covering the erection of Fort 
Mackeson, under the command of Colo- 
nel S. B. Boileau, and accompanied by 
Captain H. R. James, the Deputy 
Commission'er, marched from the camp 
at Basid Khel, in the order noted in 
the margin. 

The first part of the road, which. 

Some five or six miles in all, was 
over a good hard plain, but the approach to the Sarghasha pass, 
for the distance of about a mile, lay through ravines and low 
hills. 

The Guide Infantry, under Lieutenant W. S. R. Hodson, was 
detached to ascend the path leading through Kandao, and to 
crown the outer range of hills to prevent the enemy defending the 
Sarghasha pass. Captain James had taken the precaution of 
having the moliks of all the friendly Afridi villages in attendance on 
him, and a mulik of Kandao was now sent on to his own people 
to assure them of our peaceable intentions; nevertheless, though 
they abstained from hostilities, they could not rely on our good 
fmth, and numbers fled up the hill with such property as they 
could hastily carry off. 


Aimntei Onard. 
Oorpi of Guides. 
Mooiitoiii TMn Bottairj. 
Mm% Body. 

SSth GqrUiM.1 
OOnH Vooi. 

20tli NotlTo Infsntiy.t 
Two e-ponnder gnus. 
Soppon md Mioan. 
ReV’guord. 

SSth GarkhM (200 man). 


9Now tho let GarkhM. iMntiniadot Vaenit in 1857. 

• Nmr tho 5th Chashy. 
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Altkongh tke road had been good, and there had been a faint 
moon between five and six o’clock, it was seven o’clock before 
the foot of the Sarghasha pass was reached. Here a reserve of 
two companies of infantry and the eavalry|['were left, the main 
body reaching the summit of the pass at 10^0 A.M., where the 
Guide Corps had already arrived, having found a good and easy 
road from Kandao leading to Bori, the existence of which was not 
previously known to us. 

The Sarghasha is the proper pass of the men of Bori. 
It was found to be steep, winding, narrow, and long^ and though 
quite practicable for horses and any beasts of burden, it only admit- 
ted of troops ascending in single file. If, therefore, it had been 
disputed by the Afridis, Lieut.-Colonel Napier’s mancouvre would 
have been essential to the success of the main column ; but there 
was no indication of any opposition having been contemplated 
here. 

The sappers, who with the materials for blowing up the towers 
of the Bori villages had been left with the reserve, were now or- 
dered up ; but as some delay occurred in their advance up the hill, 
it was determined to go on without them, and to abandon the idea 
of blowing up the towers. Leaving a picquet of a company of Her 
Majesty’s 22nd Regiment, under Captain W. H. Poulett, and a 
company of the Guides, under Ensign J. H. Tyler, 20th Native 
Infantry, on the crest of the outer range, the force descended into 
the valley of Bori and advanced across the plain, covered by the 
light company of Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment. As the furthest 
Bori villages lay near the Taruni entrance of the valley ; and as 
Colonel Boileau was assured by the Commissioner of the neu- 
trality of the men of Taruni, whose village is built in the gorg« 
of that defile, it was determined to withdraw from the valley b} 
that route, and the plan of operations was made accordingly. 

The spurs commanding the main portion of the Bori villages 
were crowned in the most brilliant manner by Lieutenant W. S. R. 
Hodson with three companies of the Guides, and by Lieutenant F. 
McC. Turner, his second-in-command, with two companies of that 
regiment and twenty-five men of the 66th Gurkhas. Lieutenant 
Turner’s party had carried the first village en TOvJle, and swept 
fifteen or twenty of the Afridis before them up the hill ; and when 
the mountain guns, coming up,- played upon the towers, the few 
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remaining defenders abandoned the village to its fate. The enemy 
being thus removed to a distance, the first village was entered, 
and its fort set on fire. 

In the meantime the 22nd Regiment, under Colonel S. J. 
Cotton, and two detachments of the Gurkhas, under Captain 
C. C. 0. Ross and Lieutenant J. A. Law, had, covered by the 
artillery fire, driven the enemy from the other two villages and 
fired them successively, the Afridis making no stand in the plain, 
but taking to the hills, from whence they poured down a matchlock 
fire till driven to a distance by our skirmishers. By twelve 
o’clock heavy columns of fiame and smoke were rising from every 
Bori village. 

While the work of demolition was being thus leisurely carried 
on below, the contests on the heights above grew warmer every 
hour, as friends and allies from Pustawani, Torsappar, and Jamu 
came down the higher ranges to assist their clansmen of Bori. 

The struggle of the day was for the peak of the centre bill, 
where the Afridis had, by erecting a breastwork on an isolated 
point, made an almost impregnable position. Here Lieutenant 
F. McC. Turner, with about twenty men, was brought to bay ; 
and such showers of stones and bullets were rained upon them 
that an advance was impossible, while to retire would have been 
fatal. 

The Afridis in the breastwork were seen from the opposite height 
to draw their knives, and watch intently for the first movement 
in retreat, as the signal to leap down upon the Guides. But no 
wavering was to be found in that little band. They at once sound- 
ed the bugle for help, and stood their ground, returning the fire of 
the Afridis. On seeing Lieutenant Turner’s position. Lieutenant 
Hodson had sent a company of Guides from his own party ; but 
they were unable to reach Lieutenant Turner. A company of the 
66th Gurkas was then sent up, and shortly afterwards a second 
company ; and gallantly carried the enemy’s stronghold, led by 
Assistant Surgeon R. Lyell, of the Guide Corps. 

It was now nearly three o’clock, the work of the day was done, 
and it was deemed advisable to retire while there was yet light; 
the troops were therefore recalled, the main body being drawn up 
in the centre of the valley. The Guides and Gurkhas were most 
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skilfully withdrawn from the heights by Lieutenant Hudson, 
a party of Gurlrhae, under Captain C. C. G. Boss, and two 
mountain guns, under Lieutenant T. Pulman, covering the retire- 
ment ; this detachment of Gurkhas with the Corps of Guides then 
formed the rear-guard. 

A little after 3 f.m. the column was set in motion towards 
the Taruni pass — the 20th Native Infantry and Mountain Train 
Pattcry in advance, followed by the 60th Gurkhas and the 22nd 
Foot- 

The Bor miouth of the Taruni defile is split into two roads 
by an iaoUted hill. The main column defiled down the lower one, 
while two companies of Her Majesty’s 22nd, under Captain D, 
Anderson, skirmished with great steadiness along tlie upper. 

The enemy, in considerable force, attempted to press the rear- 
guard, but were checked by Lieutenant Hodson, who charged them 
with a small party of the Guides Cavalry, which had made its way 
through the Taruni pass during the day ; every subsequent attempt 
was met by so hot a fire from the rear-guard that not the slightest 
impression was made, and shortly after passing the Taruni all 
molestation ceased. 

Captain Poulett’s detachment, which had been left on the 
crest of the Sarghasha ridge, had, in the meanwhile, conformed 
to the movements of the main column, and had moved along the 
crest of the ridge parallel to the march of the force, checking an 
attempt of the enemy to intercept the line of march, and covering; 
the left flank as far as the Taruni defile, where it joined the main 
column. 

During the attack on Bori, the outer range of hills above Jana- 
khwar, Khui, and Taruni was covered with armed Afridis, quietly 
watching the progress of events ; and as the head of the column 
neared Taruni, considerable anxiety was felt as to the part which 
our new Afridi allies in that and the other villages would play. 
Certainly they had been admitted to treaties with us, and allowed 
to trade when the salt mines were closed to the other tribes ; but 
it was a great temptation. The infidels” were in the pass, 
harassed by a long day’s work, and still engaged with an enemy in 
the roar. 

The Afridis sat in«hundreds on the hill, and saw that they 
had only to descend it in front to place the column between two 
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files ; yet they refrained, and kept their faith, and even sent depu- 
ties to the men of Bori to warn them not to come beyond their 
border ; whilst the Tamni men actually brought water at the Chief 
Commissioner’s request up to the top of the ridge for the Europeans 
who held the pass. 

Thus the force moved out on to the plain, through friends, 
and by an easy, level road, instead of having to fight its way in 
darkness over the steep passes of Barghaslia or Kandao. 

Night closed upon the column as it emerged from the defile, 
and the foremost did not reach camp till 8 p.m., the main body 
not till ten or eleven, after being more than eighteen hours under 
arms. The European soldiers had food in their haversacks, but 
the majority of the force had none ; and all were without water, 
os the springs at Bori, being far up a ravine, were in the hands of 
the enemy. 

The strength of the force actually engaged in the attack on 
the Bori villages was about 1,700 of all ranks ; the loss on our side 
had been eight killed and twenty-nine wounded, and that of the 
Afridis somewhat less. 

Of the results, Sfajor H. B. Edwardos said the real loss of 
the Bori Afridis was not to be found in killed and woimded, or even 
in the destruction of their homes and stocks of winter fodder for 
the cattle, but in the loss of prestige, in the violation of their hills 
as a rsfrgr. lor proclaimed criminalc^ in seeing that even our heavy 
regular army contains, and can produce when need requires, some 
troops who can take to the hillride as lightly as themselves, and 
drive them’ off their roughest crags with weapons of superior range. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the '* North- AVest Fron- 
tia,** was granted in 1860 to all survivors of the troops engaged 
in the above operations. 

A few days after the eaqiedition, the men of Bori made over- 
tures of sdhmisBion to Major H. B. Bdwardes through a holy man 
naiwMid Baiyid Gkd Mian, who, hpwever, broke off the negotiations 
when tedd that no terms would be made till the refugee criminals 
were bom .Bori. This, he said, was hopeless^ because 

it was eontnwy to the oostoms of Pathan hospitality. 

Body in December 1863 the Boriwals apiplied to Captain 
J. Coln^Depalj Commissioner of Kohat^ for terms of peace. That 
ofioor was anmosiflad to receive their snfamisiion and admit them 
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to friendly inteicourae on the one condition that they expelled 
all refugee criminak with them* and promised to receive no more. 

On the 11th of January 1854 Captain Coke wrote to Major 
Bdwardes to say that the malika of Bori had come in to him and 
agreed to everjrthing* except the expulsion of refugees; and as 
they were willing to admit no more in the future* they hoped 
this* point would be waived. This* however, Major Edwardes re- 
fused, because the principle at stake was worth more than peace 
with Bori. 

On the 17th of January Captain Coke reported that the Bori 
deputies had at last agreed to expel the refugees if two months* 
grace we^ given them ; but they wished to be allowed free inter- 
course with British territory at once, and on this understanding 
they had signed a treaty of submission, which Captain Coke sent 
for sanction. In reply. Major Edwardes said he regretted to be 
hard on them, but the treaty of friendship and friendly intercourse 
could only begin from the date of our enemies being expelled from 
Bori. 

On the 8th of February Captain Coke reported the uncondi- 
tional submission of the Boriwals to all our terms, and the actual 
expulsion of the refuge criminals. Accordingly, the following 
agreement was signed by them on the 24th February 1854 

wUl sbsUin hereafter from committing raids, highway rob- 
beries, thefts, or other crimes within British territory. 

2fid , — If any criminal comes to our settlements from British territory 
we will promptly eject him ; and if wc ascertain that he is in posses- 
sion of stolen property, we will make restitution of the same to 
Government. 

3rd._If any resident of our settlementB is apprehended for crime in 
British territory, wo will not intercede for him ; and if such person 
comes with stolen property to our settlements, we will make resti- 
tution of the same, and punish the thief according to our Afghan 
usage, and not permit him to return to British territory for the 
perpetration of crime. 

In regard to certain criminals who have taken refuge with us from 
the other ride of the Indus, we agree, within two months, to eject 
them from our ssttiement 

5I^.^We will asrociate ourselves with the rest of our tribe in any service 
which the distriet oflker may eaU upon them to perform. 
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6tA.— Whereas the Pakhi> Afridia have alwaja been aasooiated with 
U8 in our former evil deeds, we agree to be responsible for them also. 
ItK — We give as our securities Mir Mubarak Shah, Naib Muhammad 
Saiyid Khan, and Bahadur Sher Khan ; if we commit anj brsaoh 
of the* above engagement?, the Government is free to call them 
to account. 

In consideration of the above agreements, we shall be allowed to 
come and go in British territory. 

— In consideration of the same, the Government will be adeed to 
release seven men of our section now in prison. 
lOcA. — We vrill bring no evil-disposed person with us into British 
territory. 

After the settlement with the Kohat Pass Afridis in 1853, the 
pass remained open till 1866, with the exception of one brief interral 
of twenty-six days. Tliis interregnum was occasioned by a feud 
among the Afridis of the pass, during which some robberies were 
committed. The heads of the confederacy traced the perpetrators 
to the Bosti Khel villages, and the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat 
sent the Bangash men down, and compelled the inhabitants of 
these villages to make good the value of the plundered property, 
and to pay a fine. 

As has been related in Chapter I, the Basi Khel Afridis^ in 
consequence of their misconduct, had forfeited, in 18C5, their share 
in the pass allowances. This section was again concerned in the 
complications in the Kohat pass in ISGO. 

The reason of the Basi Khcls having been originally admitted 
to a share in the pass allowances was in consequence of their claim- 
ing a portion of land called Kalamsada, extending from Kotkai 
to Aimal Chabutra, and it was in consequence of the constant fight- 
ing on this piece of land between the Basi- Khels and Akhorwals 
that Captain J. Coke made th'; arrangement that the former should 
receive Us. 30D out of the allowances of the latter. This amount 
was afterwards increased, as already mentioned, to Bs. 600, but 
was forfeited in 1855 by their misconduct. 

In 1859 the Basi Khels again came forward with their daims 
to the Kalamsada, and consequent share of the allowances. In 
February 1859 an agreement was made, by which both parties 
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bound thenuelyeB to refrain from fighting on the road near the 
diapnted ground for five years. This was afterwards extended 
lor one year more, to Febmaiy 1865. 

IKspates had also been going on for some time between the 
Bdlaki and Gaddia Khel sections of the Akhorwals as to the relative 
proportion in which the shares of each should be paid. These and 
the Baai Khel dispute had caused fighting in the pass about Akhor, 
and, the Commissioner being unable to induce them to come to 
some agreement, the pass was closed and the allowances stopped ; 
and it was not until October 1866 that these differences could 
be adjusted. 

The Basi Ehels and Hasan Kheb, however, still continued 
to give trouble, and the former demanded a right of interference 
in the management of the pass, unwarranted by former usage. 
For their contumacy they were debarred from access to British 
territory, when, after a brief interval, they submitted on the 8th 
of April 1867 ; and, on consideration of their renouncing their claim 
to the disputed tract of Kalamsada, an allowance of Bs. 1,000 per 
ftnniim was granted to them. 

The Hasan Khels were also subjected to a strict blockade, 
but after the institution of the blockade more outrages were per- 
petrated : a policeman on duty at an outpost was carried off by 
a band led by a notorious Hasan Khel freebooter ; a party of 
police were fired at while patrolling ; shots were fired at our posts ; 
and lastly, the Government mail, en rovJte from the Indus to Kohat, 
was plundered on the high road by men of the Hasan Khel section . 

The jirga of the section were then summoned to Peshawar, but 
at the end of ten days they firmly declined, by let'^er, to give way 
on the points at issue. Orders were accordingly issued for the 
assembling of a force to carry out coercive measures against this 
section. 

The force was to consist of 6,0vl • len of all arms, with 14 guns, 
and was to be divided Jnto two columns, under the command 
of Colonel R. 0. Bright, 19th Foot, and Colonel S. J. Browne, 
v.a, O.B., Corps of Guides, respectively. The force was to be 
ready to march on the 12th or 13th of April. 

Colonel Bright’s column was to advance from Axakhel on 
Khui and Janakhwar, while Colonel Browne, having bivouacked 
pn the Cherat hiU on the previous night, was to move along the 
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ridge over the Jalala Sar, descending on Janakhwar, and closing 
the retreat of the enemy towards the latter place. 

These preparations, however, soon changed the aspect of affairs. 
The Hasan Khel Afridis, who had hitherto mistaken forbearance 
for weakness or indifference, on perceiving the preparations for their 
chastisement, at once submitted unconditionally to the terms im- 
posed upon them, and gave hostages for their future good conduct. 

After the agreement come to in 1866, the Kohat pass remained 
open till 1876, with the exception of a period of ten days in 1870. 
In that year Lord Mayo rode through it on his way to Kohat, and 
a few days after, on the night of the 15th of April 1870, two mule- 
teers and a servant of an officer were murdered in the most coward- 
ly and brutal manner, in cold blood, and all the property they had 
with them was plundered. The murderers belonged to the Zar- 
gun Khel and Bosti Khel villages. Captain C. £. Macaulay, Deputy 
Commissioner of Kohat, at once seized all the nien and property 
of the Afridis of the pass, and by the evening of the same day 
had Rs. 10,000 worth of property in his possession, consisting 
principally of camels laden with salt. The surrender of the crimi- 
nals was then demanded by the Deputy Commissioner, but not 
acquiesced in by the Afridis, when in lieu they were offered the 
following terms: Ise, the destruction of Malik Bashu's village; 
2nd, the destruction of Sherdil’s (one of the murderers) house in 
Zargun Khel ; 3fd, the destruction of Yasin's (another of the 
murderers) house in Bosti Khel ; 4th, the prohibition against ever 
again building these without the permission of Government ; 6th, 
the expulsion of the three criminals from the pass for one year ; 
6th, the payment of Rs. 1,000 by each of the murderers as com- 
pensation for the blood of the murdered men. These terms were 
agreed to after some demur. Security having been taken for the 
future good behaviour of the criminals, the pass was declared open 
again, after having been closed for ten days. One of the mur- 
derers, however, Nazr Ali, a Zakha Khel Afridi, was not included 
in this arrangement, and on the 7th of August of the same year 
he was captured by the villagers of Akhor, brought in, and hanged 
on the 19th on the crest of the Kohat Kotal. 

The cause of the rupture which led to the closing of the pass 
in 1876 was due to the reopening of a question which had for many 
years been discussedt ws., the construction of a road practicable for 

us 
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wheeled traffic througli the pass. The Afridis, jealous of their inde- 
pendence, had alway.i upposcJ the construction of this road, but in 
1873 the question was again raised by the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, and all the frontier authorities considered that our 
relations with the Calai Afridis were now on so friendly a footing 
that the time had arrived when we miglit open negotiations for 
the construction of the road with a fair prospect of success. Tlie 
Bangash chief, Bahadur Slier Khnn, who liad for many ve.irs been 
in charge for the pass arrangements, being also of opinion tlir.t 
no active opposition would be made to its construction, the assent 
of the sections concerned was requested. 

The Afridis of the pass generally were willing to agree to the 
proposals of the Government ; and the question would have been 
amicably settled but for the opposition of one contumacious vil- 
lage— Sharaki — which absolutely refused to agree to the proposals, 
and endeavoured to embroil the w'holc tribe. The closing of the pass 
was therefore forced upon the Government. Afridi trade was not 
prohibited until the 7th of February 1876, in consequence of distinct 
insults offered by the Sharaki men to the Government messenger 
sent to summon tlic jirga to listen to the Government demands. 

Hostilities on the part of the Afridis at once began in the 
usual manner ; night attacks and dakaities were made on British 
territory ; cattle and goats carried oP ; and the towers on the crest 
of the pass, which were in charge of the Jawaki and Orakzai levies, 
were burnt on the 16 th of February. 

Blockade arrangements were instituted in the Pcsliawar and 
Kohat districts, and, in the first named, the Afridi crops grown 
within British territory were, in the spring, ordered to be cut 
and confiscated. In order to do this, on the lotli April large nu j;- 
ben of men were collected from different villages and assembled 
at Aimal Chahntra. To protect the men employed in catting the 
the crops, troops were ordered out from Peshawar. 

At 3 A.if. on the 47t!L April a force, as per margin, under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel 
M ^itlT M commanding 20th Punjab 
nth* Benr.al Gavdiy. Native Infantry, maL'ched from Pesha- 

towards Aimal Chabutra. After a 
short halt there, it movod on towards 
the Kotkm tower at the mouth of the pass, and the villagers 
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then began to cut the crops. The troops were advanced to within 
1,000 yards of Kotkai, near which the enemy could be seen, and 
wliilc they remained in this position the enemy kept up a drop- 
ping fire, which was replied to by B-F Royal Horse Artillery and 
the 20th Punjab Native Infantry. 

Several casualties occurred in the 20th Punjab Native Infan- 
try before the troops were withdrawn. 

The following day the same force was again moved out, but 
having been kept at a greater distance from the hills, no further 
casualties occurred, and the crops in the neighbourhood of the pass 
were successfully gathered. 

At the beginning of the rupture, the Galai Afridis alone were 
implicated.* The Jawakis, who had badly defended the tower 
entrusted to them, and who had been remiss in allowing thieves 
to pass through their territory, were punished by. a heavy fine, 
which they paid, and then remained neutral until the termination 
of the quarrel. 

The Hasan Khel and Ashu Khel, the other sections of the 
Adam Khel clan, were included in the blockade early in August ; 
but no outrage of importance was committed by the former until 
the 10th of January, when a number of outlaws, sheltered in Hasan 
Khel territory, committed a very serious dakaiti in the military 
station of Nowshera, killing a police constable and a havildar, 
and carrying off arms from the police station, as well as robbing 
shops ill the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Hasan Khels were soon weary of the hostile attitude 
they had assumed, and signified their readiness to come to terms. 
The Government was quite willing to receive their submission, 
but only on their acceptance of the original demands which had 
been made, viz.^ to consent to the construction of a road through 
the Hasan Khel section of the pass, and compensation for all 
offences committed since the beginning of the blockade, a suit- 
able fine, and hostages to ensure compliance with these terms. 
In February 1877 the Hasan Khels agreed to the conditions, 
accepting the responsibility for future offences; and their sub- 
mission was then accepted. 

The collapse of the Galai Afridis soon followed, and towards 
the end of March they sent in their leaders to Kohat and made 
formal submission, accepting the Government terms, which were 
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the improYcment of the rocky portion of the road north of the 
total under Government supervision, the surrender of all property 
belonging to Britisli subjects, and a fine of Rs. 3,000. 

These terms were imposed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
a public durbar held at Kohat on the 24th of March, and were 
accepted by the jirga. Bahadur Sher Khan, Bangash, received 
the title of Nawab and a hhUlat, and others who had done good 
service were also rewarded. The pass was then declared open, 
and, on tlic 26th tlic Lieutenant-Governor passed through it on 
his way to Peshawar. 

After the reopening of the pass, the unsatisfactory attitude 
of the Gaddia Khel section of the Akhorwals threatened to raise 
fresh complications, and accordingly Captain P. L. N. Cavagnari, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, obtained sanction to coerce 
them to submit to the Government demands by a prompt display 
of military force. 

It was therefore decided to attempt to capture the Gaddia 
Khel hamlet on the Kalamsada tract, and close* to the Aimal 
Chabutra post, by a night surprise, before the residents could effect 
their escape to the hills. 

In communication with Colonel J. E. Cordner, k.a., com- 
manding at Peshawar, it was arranged to move out a small force, 
consisting of two guns Royal Horse Artillery, a troop of cavalry, 
and fifty bayonets, on the night of the 14th August 1877. The 
detachment was to leave cantonments so as to reach Aimal 
Chabutra a little before daybreak. The distance to be traversed 
being* about twenty miles, ekkas were to be provided for the 
infantry, so that the men should arrive at their destination fresh 
for whatever work they might have to perform. 

At about half-past nine o’clock Captain Cavagnari, accompanied 
by Mr. Christie, District Superintendent of Police, went on ahead 
of the troops to make arrangements along the road for cutting off 
all communications with the southern border, and also to provide 
for the attendance of some village levies. Captain £. R. Conolly, 
Assistant Commissioner, was told off to accompany the troops, 
and to conduct them to the rendezvous decided upon. 

The troops arrived punctually at the hour fixed, and halted 
at the place agreed upon till it was light enough to move against 
th«'. village. It was then about 3-30 a.ic., the distance living 
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been accomplished in sometliing over four hours, which, consider- 
ing the time of year, the extreme darkness of the night, and 
the fact of the road being intersected in many places with steep 
ravines, was most creditable. 

By the time scouts and picquets of the levies had been posted 
on the low hills which command the plain in roar of ilie village, 
day had begun to dawn, and the troops were moved into position. 
On reaching Aiinal Chabutra, Lieut.-Col<)nel 0. C. Roweroft, who 
commanded the detachment, divided the cavalry into two 
portions, sending them at a smart gallop to the right and left rear 
of the village, and directing them to prevent any of the residents 
effecting their retreat to the hills. The guns were posted to the 
north of the village. 

All the arrangements were completed without disturbing 
the residents of the hamlet, and at first it almoi^t appeared that 
the village had been deserted. Simultaneously with the movement 
of troops into position, an agent was deputed to the villagers, 
warning them of the folly of resistance, and assuring them that 
under no circumstances would their women or children be harmed. 
After some delay, a deputation of the leadiug men canic forward 
and tendered their submission. 

Captain Cav«igaari then clcnuiiided the surrender of all the adult 
men in the village with their arms, and this was very leiuetaully 
and slowly complied with. The whole of tlic village cattle weic 
next ordered to be given up as security for whatever flue had to 
be levied, and as the Afridis were rather slow about this, a feint 
was made of moving the infantry close up to the village, with 
the object of sending them in to search the houses. This hastened 
their movements, and by seven o’clock the troops were marched 
away, twenty-seven prisoners and a hundred head of oxen having 
been taken as guarantees for the tribesmen’s prompt compliance 
with the demands of Government. 

Expedition against the Jawaki Afridis by a force under 
Colonel D. Mocatta, in August 1877 . 

In 1863, as has been seen above, the Jawaki Afridis were ad- 
mitted to a share in the allowances of the Kohat pass. They then 
agreed to furnish an outpost on the kolal with twelve armed men 
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to be present in a tower erected there, and to share with the Ban- 
gash tribe the responsibility for any injury or loss sustained there- 
on. For this service a share in the pass allowances of Rs. 2,000 
was guaranteed to them, and this they had enjoyed up to the year 
1877. For many years past the Jawakis had behaved well. Being 
the principal carriers of wood to the Kohat cantonments, and also 
having a large carrying trade in salt, they had amassed consider- 
able wealth, and, their own country being barren, and their very 
existence depending on a free intercourse with British territory, 
they had shown far less inclination than other sections to embroil 
themselves with the Government. 

During the disturbances of 1876-77, and the blockade of the 
Galai Afridis, the Jawakis showed a certain sympathy with their 
kinsmen who were engaged in hostilities with the British Govern- 
ment, but they themselves took no active part in the matter. 
They, however, abandoned their tower on the kotal, which was 
destroyed, as already stated, by the Galai Afridis in February 
1876, and they failed to keep their portion of tlic border free from 
the attacks of thieves belonging to the blockaded sections of 
the Adam Khcl clan. Tliey were therefore proceeded against by 
seizure of their men and property found in the Kohat district, 
upon which they at once gave in their submission, adjusted claims 
to the extent of Rs. 2,000, and g«avc selected hostages to niaiutaiu 
strict neutrality. 

This engagement the Jawakis observed until the close of the 
Kohat pass difficulties in 1877. At that time the consideration 
of the re-allotment of the pass allowances was rendered necessary, 
as it was felt that, as distributed, they were open to objection, 
as they were in some cases being paid to sections who performed no 
appreciable service. It was known that it was under considci^ation 
to reduce the Jawaki allowance of Rs. 2,000, which was not fair- 
ly earned, seeing that no Javraki villages abutted on the pass, 
and that during the complications of 1870-77 the tribe had shown 
that they were not able 'to render the service wliicli was expected 
from them. In the event, however, of this allowance being with- 
drawn from the Jawakis, the Government were prepared to allow 
them an equivalent for the performance of real duties in guarding 
the Khushalgarh road and telegraph line, which, running clow to 
the independent hills, were always liable to attack. 
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The Jawakis, however, did not wait for the deoision of the 
Government, but began to show a spirit of hostility in the month 
of July 1877, when, on the 15th of that month, they cut the tele- 
graph wire between Kohat and Khushalgarh in several places. 
The Jawaki jirga^ who wore responsible for its safety, were at once 
summoned, but refused to come to Kohat, sending an insolent mes- 
sage that the Bangash jirga should be sent to discuss the matter 
with them in their own territory. A haramla of those Jawakis 
and their property found in British territory was at once ordered, 
which was fairly successful and ninety-three men and a large 
number of cattle were seised. 

On the 24th July a considerable number of Jawakis, who 
had hidden themselves in ambush on the Kohat road, rescued two 
of their men who had been seized and were being escorted by the 
police to Kohat, three of the guard, together with the prisoners, 
being carried off into the Jawaki hills. The jirga was at once 
ordered to release the prisoners and to return their arms, but, 
under the pretence of fearing arrest, they declined to come in to 
Kohat, though the captives were released on the 27th July. 
The next night the telegraph wire v/as cut a second time, and 
the Deputy Commissioner threatened to forfeit the pension and 
property of the principal Jawaki nudik (Babri) in British territory, 
and to eject the members of the tribe from their hamlets in the 
Kohat district. The jirga came to Kohat on the 30th, where, the 
case being completely proved against them, they made submission, 
returned the arms of the police, and paid a fine of Rs. 300. 

The matter being thus settled, the jirga were ordered to return 
to their villages. In spite, however, of their submission and the 
payment of the fine, the Jawakis almost immediately began to 
show signs of an inclination to give further trouble, and on the 8th 
of August began to remove their property and grain from their 
hamlets on the Khushalgarh road. The leading malik of the 
hamlets in British territory was, therefore, summoned, who 
explained that the reason for this action was the fear of the resi- 
dents of being again arrested. He promised that the removal 
of the property should cease. 

On the 17th August, on the Khushalgarh road, eleven miles 
from Kohat, a small party of sepoys, proceeding on leave, were 
attacked by Jawaki raiders. Three were killed, and the tdegraph 
VcblL X 
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wire was again out. For the safety of this important line of com- 
munication, cavaliy and infantry patrols were ordered to be 
furnished, during daylight, by the garrison of Kohat. Khattak 
levies, horse and foot, were also ordered to attend for service, and 
the police posts were strengthened. Brunswick rifles and ammuni- 
tion from the Kohat stores were at the same time served out to 
villages on the Jawaki frontier. 

The agents of Nawab Bahadur Sher Khan, Bangash, who had 
now the entire management of the whole Adam Khel clan, were 
sent into the hills to summon the jirga ; but they returned, stating 
that both the sub-sections of the Jawakis, viz,, the Haibat Khel and 
the Kimat Khel, were engaged in the raids, and that the section 
demanded that their six requests should be granted, otherwise 
they would not come in to Kohat. 

Nightly attacks on Qritish villages and British subjects were 
now committed by the Jawakis ; on the 27th of August a bridge 
on the Khushalgarh road was burnt, and two days later an un- 
Buccmful attempt was made to burn a second bridge. It was there- 
fore decided that the immediate punishment of the. section was 
absolutely necessary, but it was considered that the season was 
unfavourable for prolonged operations. It was accordingly de- 
termined to see if a sudden dash into their country, with the ob- 
ject of inflicting as much injury as possible, would bring them 
to their senses and cause them to submit. 

The causes of this outbreak on the part of the Jawakis, as 
fax as can be gathered, appear to have been : — 

lft.-^The conviction of the Jawakis, founded on infonnation, not 
officially conveyed to them, but irregularly obtained, and possibly 
communicated by persons interested in their misbehaviour, that 
the idlowances hitherto given to them for their jointly holding 
the hoUd of the Kohat pass were to be withdrawn. 

2nd , — The enforcement of the responsibility of the section for damage 
committed to the road and telegraph without any remuneration 
for such responsibility. 

3rd. — ^Transfer of the management of the sectioa, which had lately 
been ordered by the Government, to Nawab Bahadur Sher Khan, 
who was notoriously hostile to some of its principal members. 

At tbia time the two leading mciika among the Jawakis were 
Bahid Mushldy both belonging to the Kimat Khd Jawakis ; 
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of the Haibat Ehd, the leading moftib was Zal Beg of Paia. All 
theee men weie at this time hostile to the British Oovemment* 
and had done their utmost to incite the section toa rupture with us. 


At the end of August secret orders were issued to Brig.* 
General C. B. Eejes, O.B., commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, 
to penetrate the Jawaki country in three columns, with the ob- 
ject of cutting oS the retreat of a body dif raiders, who were lurking 
about the Ehushalgarh road, obstructing traffic and harAiuring 
patrol parties. 

On the night of the 29th of August, the troops told off for 
the expedition ^rere all in position, ready for an advance. Brig.- 
General Keyes, however, owing to a sudden illness, was unable 
to accompany the force, and the command devolved on Colonel 
D. Mocatta, commanding the 3rd Sikh Infantry. 


The following was the plan of operations. The first column, 
composed of the troops as per margin, and accompanied by Colonel 
No. 1 Monniidn Battaiy. Mocatta, and ako by Colonel 

•• liS Sir F.R. Pollock, K.c. 8 . 1 ., the 

Ut Sikh Jjafantry .. 103 bajonaU. „ . . 

3 id Sikh infuteT ..378 „ Commusioner, was to enter 

4th Sikh iDfutty .. 346 „ the country by the 

Tortang defile, and to push forward as rapidly as possible until it 
arrived at a central point, at the northern end of the Gandiali 
ravine, with a view to cutting off the retreat in that direction 
of the main body of the enemy. Which, it was anticipated, would be 
opposed to the second column in the Gandiali defile. 

The second column, composed of the troops as per 
3 wiPu 4 .bO.T.b 7 .. i 04 «bi«. waste advance up the Gandiali 

lit Sikh InAuitry . . 220 bftyonotf. pass at dayliffht, blit was to 

•thP«iJabI»toWy ..207 . 

than press them seriously, until time had been given for the arrival 
of the first column at the other end of the defile. 


The third column, composed of troops as per margin, was to 
advance .from Shadipur on the Indus, vid Shekh Aladad 
Corps of Guides, 201 Ziarat, with orders to cut off the 

bsyonets. enemy’s retreat along the Tambd Bar 

lange, and to continue its march until it effected a junction 
with the other two columns, when the entire force would retire 
to British territoiy by the Gaiidialipass. 

xa 
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In accordance with the above' plan, the first column reached 
the entrance of the Tortang defile shortly before daylight on the 
30th, and as soon as dawn appeared, the levies of Nawab Bahadur 
Sher Khan were directed to crown the heights on the right, whilst 
those on the left were secured by three companies of the 3rd Sikhs, 
under Lieutenant C. H. M. Smith. The column then advanced 
up the defile. The enemy opened fire from a strong position on 
the left, but a few rounds from the mountain guns soon cleared the 
advance. On emerging from the pass the column had to traverse 
a valley studded with hamlets, which were burnt by the levies. 

At B-15 A.M. a junction was effected with the second column. 
This column had begun its march through the Gandiali defile 
shortly after daybreak, but, although it expected to meet with 
determined opposition, no resistance had been offered to its ad- 
vance. On emerging from the pass a few of the enemy were seen 
near the village of Turki ; they were immediately dispersed by 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, under Major F. Lance, with the loss 
to them of one kiUed and two taken prisoners. 

The first and second columns having now united, it was necessary 
to effect a junction with the third column Leaving therefore 
the 6th Punjab Infantry, under Major S. J. Browne, with the 
Khatbak levies, to hold the Gandiali pass. Colonel Mocatta advanced 
with the rest of the troops along the base of the Tambol hills, the 
left flank being protected by two companies of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, the 2nd Punjab Cavalry forming the rear-guard. 

The enemy now began to press the rear-guard, and it was 
therefore necessary to strengthen it by a company of the 1st Sikhs, 
and subsequently by the 4th Punjab Infantry. As it was now 
evident that the original plan of retiring by the Gandiali pass would 
only be effected with much difficulty, and probably with consider- 
able loss. Colonel Mocatta decided to return to British territory 
by some other route, and accordingly he sent orders to Major 
Browne to retire to Gumbat through the Gandiali defile. 

At the village of Lashkari Banda, which had been just set 
OB fire by the Guides, Colonel Mocatta effected a junction with 
the third column. The whole force then retired by the Knka 
China pass to British territory. Major R. B. P. P. Campbdl, 
commanding the third column, had, in anticipation of this, posted 
a portion of his troops on the orest of this pass to protect the 
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retirement to the border village of Talanj. The pass was difficult, but 
practicable; small parties of the enemj followed closely, and three 
of our men were wounded. The hamlet of Talanj, at the foot of 
the hills, was reached about 6-30 f.m., and the force then marched 
across the plain to Oumbat, which was reached at 0-30 p.m. 

Although measures had been taken to ensure the utmost secrecy 
with regard to the movement of the troops preparatory to this 
expedition, yet it was subsequently discovered that the Jawakis 
had information on the 20th which led them to expect that an at- 
tack was intended, and this would explain the small amount of 
opposition met with by the second column. 

The British casualties in th^ operations amounted to one 
man killed and one officer and nine men wounded. 

Expedition against the Jawaki Afridis by a combined force 
under Brigadiers-General C. P. Keyes, C.B., and C. C. G. 
Ross, C.B., November to January X877-78. 

Although at first an opinion p^ailed that a good effect had 
been obtained by the expedition into the Jawaki country on the 
36th of August, yet the main object of the expedition, in infiict- 
ing personal loss on the enemy in killdd, wounded, and prisoners, 
was not attained, and the number of casualties on the side of the 
enemy was exceedingly small. Property of considerable value 
was certainly destroyed, but the effect of this does not seem to have 
been of much importance, and it most also be remembered that 
all the loss of property had fallen on the Kim^ BLhel alone, and 
that the Uaibat Khel section had not suffered at alL 

Meanwhile the hostile attitude of the Jawakia remained un- 
changed, and aggresaiona on Biitiah teiritoiy did not cease. These 
continued outrages of the section at last rendered further 
punitive meaaurea against them absolutely necessary, and it waa 
determined that a joint ocenpation of the country should be made 
by Brig.-General C. P. Keyes, an., with a force composed of 
tnmps belonging to the Punjab frontier Force, and supported by 
the 29th Punjab Native Inf^tiy in reserve at EJiushalgarh, while 
Brjg.-General C. C. O. Rose, O.B., commanding the Peshawar 
district, should advance with a column from that direction. The 
blockade, which had for some timn been of a purely military 
ohanotar, waa to be made mon aettve^ and to be extended by 
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Brig.-General Keyes's occopation of the villages of Paia and 
Turki, catting a line of country through the Jawaki territory. 

Before these operations were undertaken the jirgoB of the non- 
committed sections of the Adam Khel dan, vis., the Oalai, Ashu 
Khel, and Hassan Khel, were summoned to Peshawar, and were 
received by the Commissioner on the 28th of October. They were 
informed of the intention of Government, and were assured that, 
in the event of their remaining neutral, no injury whatever would be 
caused to them. The leading men of the jifgas, without hesitation, 
agreed to remain neutral, and selected hostages from the families 
of each section were given as a guarantee of their good faith. At 
the same time a proclamation was prepared by the Government 
of India, which was to be made public after Brig.-General 
Keyes had entered the Jawaki country and taken up his position. 

It had been ascertained that, after the expedition into their 
country on the 30th of August, the Jawakis had made overtures 
for help to the Akhund ^ of Swat and to the Amir of Kabul. Both 
applications were unsuccessful, the Akhund strongly condemning 
the tribes as thieves and rascals, who were only murdering and 
plundering their unarmed co-religionists (referring to raids on 
Kohat viUages), and the Amir informing them that they were 
mistaken in supposing that he countenanced or approved of their 
proceedings. 


On the 6th of November orders were issued by Brig.- 


No. 1 Mwmm at Kohat, under eommmnd of 
Cohnd D. Moeatta, Zrd Sikh Infmnirff, 
No. 1 Mountain Battery. 

2nd Punjab CaTalzy .. 26 aabiee. 

Gcnxw of Guidee bayonete. 

let Sikh Infantry 225 

8rd Sikh Infant^ 225 

No. II C<dumn at Qumbat, under eommand of 
Major B. Wittiame, 2nd Punjab Oaeaby. 
2nd Punjab Cavalry 5 aabna. 


General 0. P. Keyos, for the 
formation of three columns, as 
per margin, for offensive oper- 
ations against the Jawakis. 
The troops were to carry with 
them cooked food for two days. 
At 5 A.M., on the morning of 


4th Punjab Infantry 360 bayonats. 

5th Punjab Infantry 300 

No. Ill (kbumn at Lahha Tatao, under com’ 
mandofOohnelP. F. Oardiner,6Aihirkhae. 
No. 2 Mountain Battery 2 mnn. 

5th Punjab Infantry . . 280 bayonets. 
5th Gurkha Regiment .. 280 


the 9th, the first column 
marched through the Tortang 
pass without meeting any 
opposition, and joined the 
second column, which had 


advanced unopposed by the Gandiali defile, near Turld, at 


llbrtbehtotmyoCthii 
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10 A.1L The baggage of both columns having been fonned in 
column of route, a continued movement on Paia was made, and 
at 1 P.M. the force arrived within 2,000 yards of the highest 
point commanding the approach to Paia from the west. This 
was immediately assaulted by the Guides in front, and by the 
4th Punjab Infantry in flank, the enemy, after a few shots, 
taking to flight. It has since been ascertained that Malik Babri 
was leading the defence, and, being unable to retire quick enough, 
hid in the ravines below, and thus escaped the Guides, whose 
skirmishers passed over him. At 3 P.M. the force descended 
on Paia, and occupied the principal villages. 

In the meantime the third column had pushed forward from 
Shadipur through the Namung pass, and met with no opposition 
until emerging from the defile, when the enemy was found holding 
the ridges on the right. They were soon driven^ off by two com- 
panies of the flth Punjab Infantry, and the advance was continued 
till the village of Kahkto was reached, where the troops received 
orders to entrench themselves. 

On the following day the 4th and 6th Punjab Infantry were 
sent to the rear from Paia, to reconnoitre and secure the beet line 
for convoys, and on the 11th of November ths first convoy arrived 
at 10 A.M., unmolested. 

On the 12th the enemy having occupied the hills to the south 
of Colonel Gardiner’s position, a company of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry was sent to dislodge them. Having gained the heights 
and driven them ofi, the company began to retire, when they were 
suddenly attacked by superior numbers of the enemy, who had 
remained concealed in the ravines on the other side of the crest. 
A gallant stand was made by Major 0. E. Stewart and Lieutenant 
G. Gaisford and their men, who, from the nature of the ground, 
were broken up into small parties, and the heights were eventually 
regained, the enemy being driven off in great confusion, with 
a loss on our side of three men wounded. 

On the 13th Colonel Gardiner’s column joined the head-quarters 
at Paia, but, before doing so, seven towers were blown up and nine 
burnt, and the village of Zal Beg was completely destroyed. 

On the 14th, No. 4 (Hasara) Mountain Batt^ was added 
to the strength of Brig.-General Keyes’s force. 

On the 15th, after blowing up the principal towers in the 
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Paia vall^, the main body retired to Shindih and Tnrki, with 
the loss of only one man, wounded. The position occupied by 
the camp at Shindih was on the lower Jamu lands in front (to 
the south) of Bagh. Heavy rain fell on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
and again from the 22nd to the 25th. During this period re- 
connaissances and surveys were actively pushed on, and Brig.- 
Oeneral Keyes returned to Kohat on the 17th, for the purpose 
of carrying out a reconnaissance in the direction of the Bazid Khel 
Kotal, with the first column, which moved to Kohat on the 18th. 
On the 20th the Brig.-General returned to the head-quarters 
camp, leaving the troops of the first column to proceed on the 
21st and 2^d to Turki. 

Owing to heavy rain, military operations were now rendered 
impossible, and nothing of importance occurred till the Ist of 
December, when it had been decided to advance on Jamu, one 
of the principal fastnesses of the Jawaki country*. As it appeared 
difficult to retire a force from Jamu without heavy loss, after 


advancing and capturing that place, Brig.-General Keyes 
suggested that the operations should be simultaneous with an 
advance by the Peshawar force on Bori. It will, however, be seen 
DM Colmm, «Mi*r MuforJ. hereafter that, owins to the rain and the 


RM Colwmm, •War Mujor J. hereafter that, owing to the rain and the 

^ breaking of the bridge at Attock, the 

sth and «th Punjab Intotiy, Peshawar force was not able to occupy 
velnfovetd by half ^4.1. n 

H. Batteiy, and tlw Cbrpi the Sarghasha ndge until the 4th Decem- 

vnitr Mond value of this operation in aid 

p. r, OrnrUn^, M €hirkJds. of General Keyes’s movement on Jamu 
” measuTO lost, 
and Sih GnifcbM. On the morning of the Ist Dec<)mber 

^ troops paraded noisdessly somu time 

Hialf No. 1 Moimuibi Battwy. before dawn. The force was divided 
into three columns, as per margin. At 
4 A.M. the right column moved to the plateau to the north-^ 
east of the camp in the direction of Paia. The left column moved 
by a high ridge to a pdint to the north-west of the camp* The 
centre column advanced in the direction of Bagh and Saparai. 


The right and left columns having arrived at their respective posi- 
tions, the general advance began ; and, notwithstanding the enemy’s 
breastworks and other prepara^ons, the attack was a complete 
surprise. The enemy was driven into and beyond the two villages 
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of Shahi Khel, close to the Nara Kluila defile, whore the Jamu 
valley is very narrow. These villages were occupied for an hour 
and then fired. 

The troops then fell back on the village of Saparai in the Jamu 
valley, which was occupied by the head>quarters and the yoops 
marginally noted, the remainder of the 

No. 4 (Hoeara) Ml Bittcry r x*‘ • • x ^ x 

Corps of Guides. loxco. retiring to the camp m front of 

latWkh Infantry. Bagh. Our loss had been slight, one 

4t nja noiiiiy. liiHed and right wounded, while the 

enemy’s was estimated at about thirty killed and wounded. 

As soon as the village of Saparai had been occupied, the pro- 
clamation of Government ’ was distributed in all directions, and 
the enemy allov»'cd to remove and bury their dead. 

On the morning of the 3rd, Brig.-General Keyes, with 
a party of the 3rd Sikhs, proceeded to reconnoitre the Bazid Khel 
Kotal, which waj found to be much less difficult than it had been 
represented to be, and capable of being turned from the heights 
on the Koliat side. It would, however, be a formidable obstacle 
to troops hampered by baggage, if defended by an active enemy. 
On the 4th, after blowing up the towers, the whole force was with- 
drawn to the camp in front of Bagh, without casualty, the village 
of Bagh itself being fired as the troops retired. 

It is now necessary to turn to the Peshawar side. On the 
12th of November the garrison of Fort Mackeson had a skirmish 
with raiders between that place and Bham Shatu. On the 16th 
November Brig.-General C. 0. G. Ross, commanding at Pesh- 
awar, reported the occupation of the Sarghasha ridge in consider- 
able strength by Jawakis, who came across from the Kohat side 
under the impression that an invasion of their country from the 
direction of Peshawar was intended ; these men descended nightly 
on the Sham Shatu road. On the 21st of November the garrison 
of Fort Mackeson moved out to oppose an intended raid. On 
this occasion, Captain H. B. Swiney, 17th Bengal Cavalry, was 
killed. 

In the meanwhile the concentration of troops at Fort Hacke- 
son was being pushed on, and it was expected that all arrange- 
ments would be ready by the evening of the 1st of December ; but 
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l«f Brigade, under Cohnd J. 
Ihran, O.B, 

Half 1-0 Royal Hone Artillery. 
SletFoot. 

2 eompanfee, Sappen and 


22nd Ponjab ^ative Infantry. 
27th PnnJab' NatiTO Infantry. 
2iid Brigade, under Colonel 
H. J. Buehaman, 

Half 1-C Royal Horae Artillery. 
18-9lh Royal Artillery (40.pra.). 
9th Toot. 

4th Battalion. Rifle Brigade. 
14th Native Ibfantry. 

29th Punjab Native Infantry. 


nnforefleen difficulties arose, and a heavy fall of rain, quite excep- 
tional at that time of the year, caused a flood on the Indus, which 
destroyed the bridge- of-boats at A ttock, and caused a block on the 
line of communications with Rawal Pindi^ so that it was not 
until the 3rd of December that the whole fbrce was concentrated 
and ready to move into the Jawaki country. 

The force, under the command of 
Brig.-General C. C. G. Ross, O.B., 
consisted of 3,059 of all arms and was 
divided into two brigades, as per 
margin, one under the command of 
Colonel J. Doran, c.b., and the other 
under Colonel H. J. Buchanan, 9th 
Regiment. 

The Bori valley is separated from 
the plain to the south of the Mackc- 
son-Sham Shatu road by a rocky range 
of hills, as already described in the 
account of the operations against the Boriwals in 1853. This range 
is crossed by a comparatively low pass at Kandao, and by a 
second more direct pass, known as the Sarghasha pass, over a 
higher part of the ridge. The plan of operations was to occupy 
the crest of the ridge with artillery and ^ infantry, and from 
this position, which entirely commanded the Bori valley, to take 
such measures as should be found most suitable for attacking 
the villages and destroying their towers and other defences. 

The road vid Kandao was selected for the advance of the 1st 
Brigade, under Colonel Doran, which was to make its way to the 
top of the ridge, and turn the Sarghasha pass at the same time 
as the latter was forced by direct attack b/ the 2nd Brigade, 
under Colonel Buchanan. Arrangements had previously been made 
with the Ashu Khel Afridis for the troops to use the road by Kan- 
dao, which lay within their territory. 

At dawn on the morning of th^ 1th of December Colonel Doran’s 
column, the 27th Punjab Native Infantry leading, left camp, and 
marched towards KandaO) followed by the 2nd Brigade. On 
liTiiving in front of Kandao, the latter turned of! the road by a 
track leading to the Sarghasha pass, at the foot of which it arrived 
about 11 A.M. Colonel Buchanan had received instructions not to 
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advance until he saw the Bkirmiahers of the 27th Punjab Native 
Infantry on the hill above Kandao. He was then to make his 
way to the crest of the ridge, and, having dislodged the enemy, to 
move along the crest to meet his baggage and water, which were to 
join him vid Kandao. 

The advance of Colonel Doran’s column was completely suc- 
cessful, and the skirmishers of the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, 
supported in their advance by the Royal Horse Artillery guns, 
were soon on the top of the Kandao pass, the small body of the 
enemy opposed to them being speedily dispersed. The turning 
movement of this column rendered the crest of the Sarghasha pass 
untenable by the enemy, who now abandoned their position and 
retired, partly towards the Bori valley and partly along the Sar- 
ghasha ridge towards Khui, keeping up a desultory fire on the ad- 
vancing troops as they retired. Meanwhile Colonel Buchanan’s 
column, covered by the fire of the heavy guns, had gained the top 
of the pass, and the ridge was in our hands. It had been intended 
that the troops under Colonel Doran should return to the plain 
before Kandao for the night, but it was found necessary to alter 
this arrangement, and orders were issued for the whole force to 
bivouac on the ridge. 

On the following morning, the Cist Regiment and 22nd Punjab 
Native Infantry were ordered to return to Kandao, and march 
thence by the road along the foot of the hills to the ground near 
the foot of the Sarghasha pass. During the day the road by this 
pass was improved by the Sappers and Miners, aided by infantry 
working-parties, and the line of communications with the plains 
was transferred to this route, that by Kandao being abandoned 
to prevent any chance of complications with the Ashu Khel Afridis. 

On the 6th, 7th, and 8th December the troops were employ- 
ed in the destruction of the villages and towers in the Bori valley. 

The destruction of the villages was carried out by the sappers, 
covered by infantry and by the fire of the artillery on the ridge. 
On the first two days the rocky heights above the villages attacked 
were held by considerable bodies of the enemy, who maintained 
a brisk, though generally ineffective, fire, until dislodged by the 
steady advance of the infantry skirmishers, and by the admirably 
directed shells of the Royal Horse Artillery guns from the top 
of the Sarghasha ridge. On each occasion, the enemy, as is usually 

TS 
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the case, reappeared as soon as we began to retire, but the fire of 
the guns and the steadiness of our skirmishers, effectually prevented 
them from pressing on our retirement. On the last day of our 
operations in the valley two of the strongest jTillages were occupied 
without resistance. The Afridis appear to have found that their 
traditional tactics were useless against the arms and disciplined 
troops opposed to them, and, with the exception of a few individuals, 
none of them on this occasion attempted to hold their ground 
or to fire upon the troops when retiring. During these three days* 
operations our loss was only one man killed and ten wounded. 

The Jawakis of the Bori valley had now taken refuge in the 
neighbouring villages of the uncommitted sections, or had retreated 
into the heart of the Jawaki country. 

While the operations in the Bori valley were in progress, 
Brig.-General Keyes, on the 7th December, successfully 
attacked and destroyed, without loss to our^lves, the village and 
towers of Ghariba, a place which the Jawnkis had long considered 
secure from attack. 

Although the chief places the Jawakis had now been 
ooonpied and destroyed, and the blockade satisfactorily maintain- 
ed hj our forces, yet the enemy shewed no signs of surrender. 
Had it been possible to eAure the friendlinc'&s of the other sections, 
the maintenance of the blockade, though a tedioiis proceeding, 
woiild certainly have brought the people to terms without the risk 
of any further advance into their country ; but this friendliness 
did not appear to be assured, and a further advance, by both forces 
in combination, into the Fustawani valley was decided upon. 
For many years past the strategic value of the Fustawani valley, 
to a force operating against the Adam Khel clan, had been recog- 
nised, and it was known that this portion of the Jawaki country 
was considered impregnable by them. It was also hoped that, by 
making a sudden combined movement in this direction, a surprise 
might be effected, and property and cattle seised, which would 
materially aid the settlement of affairs. 

On the Fesha war side the road from the Bori .valley to Fus- 
tawani leads through the Bori China pass, which, as a result of a 
reconnaissance carried out on the 2fith December, was found to be 
just practicable for laden mules. 
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It was accordingly proposed by Brig. -General Boss that 
his force should bivouac in the Bori valley on the 26th, and 
advance to Pustawani on the 27th, in co-operation vith Brig.- 
General Keyes ; but heavy rain rendered all movements impossible, 
owing to danger of floods in the pass, and the advance had 
therefore to be postponed until the 31st of December. It was 
expected that Brig.-General Keyes’s force from the Kohat 
side would arrive in the Pustawani valley on the same day. 

Four days’ rations were taken by the Peshawar column, of 
which two days* supply was carried by tlie regiments, the remain- 
der by the Commissariat. The force employed consisted of 1-C 
Royal Horse Artillery, with Infantry detachments, on the Sarglia- 
sha ridge, and two brigades, under Colonels Doran and Buchanan, 

which were composed of the 

l«l Bfigadt, utider Colonel J. Doran, C.D. a 

9th lUgiment ..100 bayonet*, troops as pet margin. No. 4 

4th Battalior. TiiSe Brigade 130 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. 

17th Bengal Cavalry . . 20 aabres. . . x r v x 

3 eompanie., 8. .nd M. . . 160 bayonets. With an CSCOrt of 60 bayonctS 

37th Punjab N.ti« Infantry 4M „ of the 22nd Punjab Native 
2fid Brigade, nnder Colonel H. J. Buchanan i j .1 

9th Rfginient .. 300 bayonota. Infantry, was attac/iedto the 

^ N^&antrV Z W 

mg of the kotal was com- 
pleted, when it was ordered to join Colonel Doran’s column. 
Colonel Doran was directed to detach tw^o companies to the 
crest of the hills on the left of the pass, and to furnish a strong 
party as a rear- guard, the remainder of his column being 
pushed on to the head of the pass, with instructions to await 
further orders regarding the attack on Pustawani. 

On the morning of the, 31st December the troops advanced, 
and the Ist Brigade, under Colonel Buchanan, having crowned the 
hills to the right, moved along towards the kotal. The advance 
up the pass, as had been anticipated, proved difficult, and much 
delay occurred in the passage of the baggage. On arrival at 
the crest, a party under Major H. W. Gordon, 20th Punjab 
Native Infantry took up a position, with ordeiy. ^o hold the 
heights on both sides of the road during the stay of# the force 
in the valley. 


The advance of the bioops to the right and left of the pass 
was almost entirely unopposed, a few stray shots only being &ed 
et the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, while some small parties who 
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opened fire on the advanced ekirmishere of the right column were 
at once dispersed hy the Hazara Mountain Battery. 

On the arrival of Colonel Doran’s brigade at the top of the 
pass he received orders to move down the opposite slope, and 
attack the village of Pustawani. His attack was led by some skir- 
mishers of the 9th Foot and 27th Punjab Native Infantry, with 
the detachment of the Rifle Brigade and other troops in support. 
The village of Pustawani consisted of four principal hamlets, with 
two towers, concealed from the foot of tlie pass hy a low rocky hill 
in the middle of the valley, on the reverse slopes of which they 
were built. - The village appeared from the kotal to be unoccupied, 
but the skirmishers, on approaching to within five or six liundred 
yards of it, were received with a rapid, but ill-directed, fire from 
a small party of about thirty of the enemy. The rocky hill above 
the village was quickly occupied by the skirmishers, but not before 
the enemy had time to gain the hills on the southern side of the 
valley, where they disappeared. 

The Brig.-Oeneral then pushed on towards Walai with a 
portion of his force and met Brig.-General Keyes, escorted 
by a few mounted orderlies, about a mile above Pustawani. After 
consulting as to future operations, Brig.-General Ross returned 
to Pustawani and General Keyes to his picquets on the Dargai Sar. 

In the meantime, ground had been selected for the bivouacs 
of the different corps in and near Pustawani, and the greater part 
of the baggage reached camp during the afternoon. 

General Keyes had informed General Ross that he intended to 
withdraw from the positions occupied by his troops on the Dargai 
Sar towards Kohat, on the morning of the 1st January. The 
latter, however, decided to remain in the Pustawani valley another 
day, in order to send a survey party to the hills above Walai. On 
the evening of the 1st January all preparations were made for 
the return of the force at daybreak next morning to the Sarghasha 
ridge and camp, and a portion of Colonel Buchanan’s brigade 
was marched to the head of the pass. 

The following morning at daylight the heights on both sides 
of the pass were crowned by the same troops as had been employed 
for this duty on the 31st December, and, when the road was 
reported clear, the baggage, preceded by an advanced guard of 
native infantry, left camp and traversed the pass without a check. 
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Colonel Doran’s brigade left Pustawani two hours later, after de- 
stroying the towers and setting fire to the villages, and followed 
the baggage through the pass. The opposition met wfth was 
very slight, and the whole of the troops reached the Sarghasha 
camp without casualties. 

It is now necessary to turn to the operations of Brig.-Gen- 
eral Keyes’s force. After the capture of Ghariba, the force was 
withdrawn to the camp in fn nt of Bngh, and it was not till the 
31 st December that the combined advance on Pustawani could be 


begun. 

T!ie troops to take part in these operations were divided into 
Advanced Column. three columns, as per margin. 

Corps of Guides .. 200 bayonets. The advanced coluiun was 

6th Punjab Infantry ..200 „ command of Major 

No.2MonntiUn^IeS*“’""‘ 2gun.. J- McQuecij, 6tli Punjab 

4th Punjab Infantry .. 200 bayonets. Infantry; thc centre column, 

JSaS'iJK ;;!S : «i troop, to., 

Rear Column. Bhindil), was under the com- 

No. 1 Mountain Battery . . 2 guns. mand of Colonel P. F. Gar- 

Ist Sikh Infantry .. 200 bayonets. i i i 

3rd Sikb infaniry ..200 „ diner, 5ui Giurkhas ; and thc 

2SU| Punjab Native InfMitiy 200 „ Column, Composed of 


No. 2 Mountain Battery 
4th Punjab Infantry 
6th Punjab Infantry 
6tb Gurkha Regiment 

Rear Column. 
No. 1 Mountain Battery 
Ist Sikh Infantry 
3rd Sikh Infanl ry 


2 guns. 

. 200 bayonets. 
200 „ 

200 „ 


No. 1 Mountain Battery . . 2 guns. mand of Colonel P. F. Gar- 

Ist Sikh Infantry .. 200 bayonets. i i i .1 

3rd Sikb Infaniry ..200 „ diner, 5ui Giurkhas ; and thc 

29th Punjab Native Infantry 200 „ yg^r Column, composed of 

troops from Turki, was under thc command of Colonel D. Mocatta, 
3rd Sikh Infantry. 

At 5-30 A.M. on tho morning of the 31st of December thc 
advanced column marched from camp, and, proceeding along 
the convoy route, debouched on the Paia plain, and from 
there advanced on Ghariba. A few of the enemy were seen re- 
tiring as the troops advanced, but not a shot was fired. On gain- 
ing the village of Ghariba, tliC column turned to the left up thn 
spur of the Dargai Sar. The ground was exceedingly difficult, 
and, had it been defended, even by a fevr men, the troops could 
not have advanced without considerable loss. On reaching the 
summit of tlic Dargai Sar, two companies of tlic Guides, under 
Lieutenant F. D. Battyc, were sent to liold the hill overlooking 
Jamu, and a small party of thc Guides w as also sent down to the 
ridge at thc head of the pass to await the arrival of thc main column. 

In the meanwhile, the other two columns left camp at 6-30 


A.M., and followed the advanced column to Ghariba. On arriving 
there, the Brig.-General, with the 4th Punjab Infantry, 5th 
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Gurkhas, and the gun^ of No. 2 Mountain Battery, moved on at 
once to the Dargai pass, leaving the baggage and the 6th Punjab 
Infantry with the rear column at Ghariba. On reaching the mouth 
of the pass, a few shots were fired at long distances, and one sepoy 
of the 6th Gurkhas was wounded. A considerable quantity of grain 
was found in the ravines, and it was evident that the advance of 
the troops in this direction was unexpected.' 

As soon as the leading regiment reached the crest of the pass, 
the Brig.-General sent a company of the 4th Punjab Infantry to 
occupy Walai, to which place he himself proceeded. The road prov- 
ed to be much more difficult than had been expected ; and as 
Walai was found to be an unsuitable position for the force to 
bivouac, orders were sent back for the troops to remain for the 
night as nearly as possible in the positions they then held. Leaving 
the company of infantry to hold the village, Brig.-General 
Keyes, with a few mounted orderlies, reconnoitred towards Pusta- 
wani, which was now occupied by the Peshawar troops, and met 
Brig.-General Boss, as already narrated. 

The retirement of General Keyes’s force was begun on the 
1st January, and was successfully carried out, in spite of consider- 
able opposition. It was, however, quite dark before the regiments 
reached their respective positions. 

On the following day, the 2nd of January, Brig.-General 
Keyes visited the Lieutenant-Governor at Kohat, and it was decided 
that farther operations shoidd be undertaken against Jamu for the 
purpose of exploring the Nara Khula defile, which was the only 
remaining stronghold of the Jawakis. The operations were 
delayed, in consequence of the uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the neutral sections of the Adam Khel clan, but it was finally 
arranged that a simultaneous advance should be made from the 
Peshawar and Kohat sides on the morning of the 15th of January, 
that both columns should, on the evening of that day, occupy the 
same positions as they held on the 31st of December, and that on 
the 16th a consultation should be held at Walai as to the measures 
required for the passage of the Kohat force through the Nara Khula 
pass, and such further movements as General Keyes might think 
necessary to complete the occupation of the Jawaki country. 

On the morning of the 15th of January Brig.-General 
Boss’s force, composed of the same corps as on the first ekpedition 
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to PuBtawani and divided into two columns, as on that occasion, 
under the command of Colonels Doran and Buchanan respectively, 
moved into the Pustawani valley by the Bori China pass. The 
force occupied Pustawani without resistance at about 11 A.M., 
and tiM baggage arrived in camp early in the afternoon. The 
hotal was occupied by Major H. W. Gordon, 20th Punjab Native 
Infantry, as on the former occasion. Heliographic communication 
was established with Brig.-Gencral Keyes, who had again 
occupied the Dargai ridge. At about 1 p.m., a small force, 
consisting of No. 4 (Haaara) Mountain Battery, the 9th Foot, 
and the 14th Native Infantry, under Colonel Buchanan, was 
despatched to reconnoitre in the direction of Walai and towards 
the Nara Khula defile ; the column was fired on duiing its 
advance, but a few shells from the Hazara Mountain Battery soon 
dispersed the enemy. Having effected their object, the force 
returned to camp. As a result of this reconnaissanoe it was 
decided to. evacuate Pustawani, and to move the whole force to 
Walai on the following day. 

The troops were under arms at daybreak on the morning of 
the 16th, and nuurched shortly afterwards towards Walai, the hiUs 
on the left being crowned by the 27th Punjab Native Infantry, 
Colonel Buohanan^s brigade at the same time moving along the 
spur forming the northern boundary of the valley, by which the 
reconnoitring party had advanced on the previous day. The 
village of Walai was occupied with\>ut opposition by Colonel Doran’s 
troops, and the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, which formed the 
advanced guard of the other brigade, was pushed on to the crest 
of the spur from the main range overlooking the Gulu Tangai. 

At 9 A.M. GeneralRoss was joined at Walai by General Keyes, 
and was requested by the latter to co-operate with him by sen^ng 
troops to the crest of the Torsappar range, which forms the 
boundary between the Jawaki and Galai Afridis. Orders were sent 
to Colonel Buchanan to move his brigade towards the Torsappar 
watershed, and the 20th Punjab Native Infantry, which formed the 
advanced guard, began at once to move up the spur. The ascent 
was long and steqs, and, when near the top^ the advance was 
ddayed for a short time by a small party of tiie enemy, who were 
strongly posted near the crest of the hill. They wm, however, soon 
dislodged, and were pursued by the leading skirmishers across 
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the Galai Afridi frontier. The remainder of Colonel Buchanan’s 
brigadeshortly afterwards joined the 20th Punjab Native Infantry 
on the watershed. The troops returned by the same spur by which 
they had ascended, and then turned to the right and descendtsd 
into the Gulu Tangai, where it had been arranged that they 
should bivouac. 

On the following day it was determined that the Peshawar 
column should abandon its communications by the Sarghasha 
pass, and should join Brig.-Oeneral Kqres’s force on the 18th, 
and retire to the camp below the Sarghasha pass, vi& Kohat. 

The 17th was spent in survey work and early the next morn- 
ing, the Peshawar column marched towards the Nara Ehula, to 
join Brig.-General Keyes’s force. 

It is now necessary to turn to the movements of the Kohat 
column since the morning of the 15th of January. Early on the 
morning of that day, the 4th and 5th Punjab Infantry, under the 
command of Major J. W. McQueen, moved in advance of the main 
column with orders to march direct on Ghariba, and push on at 
once, as rapidly as possible, up the Dargai range* 

The Corps of Guides (200 bayonets) advanced at the same 
time by the spur by which Major McQueen’s column had ascended 
on the 31st of December, with orders not to push the advance, 
if seriously opposed, until the heights on the right were gained 
by the 4th and 5th Punj ab Infantry. The baggage and main column 
advanced direct by ths Dargai pass, halting near the entrance until 
the skirmishers of the right and left attacks were seen advancing 
along the heights towards the koidl. The 4th Punjab Infantry, 
which led the right advance, met with some slight opposition near 
the foot of the spur by which it ascended, but opposition ceased 
before the difficult ground near the top vras reached. 

In conjunction with the movement to the crest of the Dargai 


Sar, above described, a second column had been ordered to occupy 
the Jamu valley, with the object of forcing the NaraKhula defile. 
This column, consisting of the troops as per margin, under the com- 


Ko. 1 HountAlnBAttorj . . 2 ma. 

Ifi Sikk Infantry .. 230 hayoneta. 
3id<8ikh Infant^ .. 230 „ ' 

SSih Punjab NatiTo Inf j. 230 „ 


mand of Colonel D. Mocatta, 
marched from Turki at 6 a.m. 
on the 16th, and occupied the 
Jamu villages by 9 a.m., with- 


out opposition. Here Colonel Mocatta received orders from 



Biig.-General Keyes to make ike necessaiy arrangements 
for foroing the Kara Khula on the following day. 

In accordance with these instmctions, on the morning of the 
16th, a party of 100 bayonets, 1st Sikh Infantry, was sent for- 
ward to seize the ridge which connects the Mandaher Sar with 
the Zira hill on the west side of the Nara Khula. The party 
encountered considerable opposition, but, owing to the excellent 
arrangements made by Major A. 0. Ross, who was in command, 
they succeeded in their object, and picquets were placed which 
commanded the Nara Khula from the left. An hour later, another 
party consisting of fifty bayonets of the 3rd Sikh Infantry, under 
Lieutenant C. H. M. Smith, was sent to seize a conical hUl which 
overlooked the defile throughout almost its entire length. In 
the meanwhile, the guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery on the Dar- 
gai Sar had taken up a position overlooking the Nara Khula on 
the east side. The right and left flanks being thus secured. Colonel 
Mocatta,.at 10 A.M., gave orders for an advance to be made through 
the defile. On reaching the further end of the pass, a smart fire 
was opened on the advanced party, and one man of the Ist Sikh In- 
fantry was wounded. A few of the enemy were occupying a ridge 
about 500 or 600 yards in advance of the gorge, and it was neces- 
sary to dislodge them. This duty was performed by Major H. 
C. P. Rice with 30 bayonets of the Ist Sikh Infantry, and the heights 
on the right and left having been secured by parties from the 20th 
Punjab Native Infantry and 3rd Sikh Infantry respectively, the 
remainder of the troops were ordered to halt under cover, pending 
further orders. The guns, however, continued to shell the enemy, 
who appeared in considerable numbers on the higher ridge facing 
the gorge, at a distance of about 1,600 yards. 

At noon, not having received any orders from General Keyes, 
and not wishing to delay too long in retiring, as previously direct- 
ed, to Jamu, Colonel Mocatta ordered the advanced picquets to be 
withdrawn, and the force to begin its retirement. A small 
party of the 3rd Sikh Infantry was left in the gorge to keep down 
the 6ie of the enemy, who had occupied the hill in front of the gorge 
directly the picquet of the 1st Sikh Infantry was withdrawn. 
This party of the 3rd Sikh Infantry kept up a heavy fire on the 
hill occupied by the enemy, until it was seen that the picquets on 
the right and left, as well as that of the Ist Sikh Infantry 
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had had time to get down from the heights occupied by them. 
The delay, which was unavoidable, had, however, given time for 
the more adventurous amongst the enemy to creep down the hill 
under cover of the thick jungle in front of the gorge ; and almost 
as soon as the 3rd Sikh Infantry was withdrawn, they occupied 
the gorge, and kept up a heavy fire upon the road. By this fire 
a havildar was killed, and B(ajor Rice, commanding the 1st Sikh 
Infantry, who, with a company of his regiment, had taken up a 
position about half a mile in rear of the mouth of the gorge to cover 
the retirement of the 3rd Sikh Infantry, was dangerously wounded. 
After this: the enemy, coming under the fire of Major Ross’s party 
on the Zira hill, and of Lieutenant Smith’s party on the conical 
hill, ceased to follow, but kept on firing down the ravine until all 
the covering parties were ultimately withdrawn. Leaving a native 
ofiicer and forty bayonets on the Zira crest. Major Ross withdrew the 
remainder of his men from that hill, and the whole force returned 
to their quarters in the Jamu villages. 

On the 17th of January it was decided that General Keyes 
should abandon his position on the Dargai Sar and take up a new 
one in the Nara Khula defile ; it was also determined, as already 
mentioned, that the Peshawar column should give up its communi- 
cations with the Sarghasha camp and join Brig.-General Keyes 
in the Nara Khula on the morning of the 18th. The combined forces 
were then to be employed in visiting the valley to [the west of 
the Nara Khula defile, which was the only part of the Jawaki 
country which was still occupied by the. fighting men of the 
tnhe. 

On the morning of the 17th, Colonel Mocatta, in obedience 
to orders received from Brig.-General Keyes, again advanced 
through the Nara Khula defile. No opposition was experienced 
in the advance, but, on reconnoitring the Ulls in front of the gorge, 
they were found to be occupied by a few of the enemy. A company 
of the 29th Punjab Native Infantry was therefore directed to occupy 
these hills. At about 11 a.x. General Keyes arrived from 
Walai, and, the pioquets on the hills in front of the gorge having 
been i relieved. Colonel Mooatta was directed to withdraw his 
column to Jamu, leaving a picquet of the 3rd Sikh Infantry 
on the Zira hill to the west of the gorge. On the following 
day, this column, with the exception of the 1st Sikh Infantry, 
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who remained at Jamu and furnished picquets on the Zira and 
Dargai hills, returned to Turki. 

During the day, parties of the enemy had been observed on 
the heights in front overlooking the Torsappar valley, and in the 
evening it was reported that Babri and other leading men were 
there. General Keyes, therefore, ordered the advanced picquets 
of the Guides and 5th Punjab Infantry to be pushed forward under 
cover of the night, and to seize the crest at daybreak. These regi- 
ments were supported by the 6th and 4th Punjab Infantry res- 
pectively. Unfortunately, the enemy had retreated after dark, and 
the troops accordingly occupied the crest without opposition at day- 
break on the 18th. Major McQueen Was then instructed to make 
arrangements for holding the crest with strong picquets during the 
time the force remained in the Nara Khula. Having ordered the 
6th Punjab Infantry and the 5th Gurkhas to return to their camp 
at Rhindih, General Keyes then proceeded in the direction of Walai 
to meet Brig.*General Ross, who was advancing with the whole 
of his force towards the Nara Khula. On meeting, it was arranged 
that Colonel Doran’s brigade should march throutfh the Nara 
Khula to Jamu, Colonel Buchanan’s brigade remaining in the 
defile. 

On the 19th of January, orders were issued by General Keyes, 
for the n irch of the whole force to Jamu and Turki on the follow- 
ing morning. On the 29th the troops moved off at daylight, 
and reached Jamu without a shot having been fired. Colonel 
Buchanan’s brigade was directed to hold Jamu during the 20th 
and 21 st, relieving Colonel Doran’s troops, which were ordered to 
march to Kohat. This place they reached on the 2lBt, and on the 
22Qd proceeded through the Kohat pass without meeting with any 
interruption. The 1st Sikh Infantry and the 5th Punjab Iniantr}r 
were attached to Colonel Buchanan’s brigade for the purpose of 
holding Bagh and the heights towards Paia and Ghariba. On the 
21st Oolonel Buchanan received orders to retire to Turki on the 
following day. Accordingly, on the morning of the 22nd, after 
blowing up the towers in Jamu and Sultan Khel, he retired his 
troops through Shindih to Turki, the towers in the village of Bagh 
being destroyed sn route. The 1st Sikhs brought up the rear, 
and accompanied the brigade to their position at Turki, while the 
5th Punjab Infantry returned to their camp at Shindih. 
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tory. 

nth Bengal CaTalry. 

200 bayonet!, Ri6e Brigade. 
14th Native Infantry. 

27th Punjab Native Infantry. 


On the 23rd, Colonel Buchanan’s brigade moved to Eohat, and 
on the following day, moved back to the Peshawar valley, through 

No. 4 (IUX«.) HomiUin B.t. pass, whence, as already stated, 

' ' Colonel Doran’s brigade had preceded 

them on the 22nd. The troops, as per 
margin, were then ordered to occupy 
the Sarghasha ridge as a force of observa- 
tion, and the remainder of Brig.-General Boss’s troops were with- 
drawn to Peshawar. 

Almost immediately after the retirement of our troops, the 
Jawakis had begun to show signs of a desire to submit, if only the 
terms we^e such as, consistently with Afghan honour, they 
could accept ; and on the afternoon of the 23rd of January, their 
jirga, consisting of some sixty of all sections, except that of Malik 
Mushki, came into Shindih, and subsequently to Kohat to hear 
the terms which the Government offered. These terms had thus 
been stated in directions issued to the Commissioner of Peshawar 
at the commencement of the operations — 


(1) Bestittttion of stolen property. 

(2) Fine of Rs. 10,000. 

(3) Surrende^of all Govemment anns, and anna of European soanu- 
facture. A number of nalive matchlocks proportional to the 
number of English arms surrendered to be taken. With reference 
to these last a proportionate reduction might be made in the fine. 

(4) Occupation of Jamu by British troops. (This had already been 
carried out.) 

(5) Construction of a road through Jawaki country, to be left to the 
decision of Brig.-General Keyes as to the possibility of its 
execution. During the military occupation the communications 
to be improved aa much as possible. 

(6) Survey of the Jawaki country to be made. (This had already 
been carried out.) 

(7) Surrender to be demanded of the persons chiefly concerned in lead- 
ing or instigating the treacherous attack upon unarmed sepoys 
on the Khushalgarh road on the 17th of August, and in the 
Shahkot raid on the 25th of October. If surrendered, a reduction 
to be made in the amount of the fine and in the number of arms to 
be demanded. (These persona were four in number, eis., Khaishtu, 
brother of Malik Mushki of Turki, and Hasan, brother of Malik 
Zel Beg of Paia, who wore the leaders in the attack on the 
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unarmed eepoys ; Malik Rambaaai, in whose hamlet the raid on 
Shahkot had been planned ; and Sheru, the leader in that raid. 
The lastp however, wus repotted to have been killed in the attack.) 

(8) Hostages for future good behaviour. 

(9) Jawaki pass allowances to be finally withdrawn. 

The jirga was informed of these terms in the order 7, 3, 1, 
2, and 8, no reference being made to the others, as it was consider- 
ed undesirable to allude to them. After consulting together, they 
expressed their readiness to pay the fine and restore stolen prop- 
erty. They, however, demurred to the surrender of arms as an 
impossible condition, and absolutely refused to give up the ring- 
leaders. Their reverses had not yet broken their spirit, and they 
made the preposterous demand that in estimating the amount of 
fine the Government should take into account as compensation 
the losses sustained by them during the expedition. It being im- 
possible to discuss such demands as these, the jirga. was dismissed. 

The principal Jawakis had now taken refuge with the neutral 
Afridis in the Kohat pass, and pressure was brought to bear upon 
the latter to induce submission. The Jawakis had expressed them- 
selves ready to abandon their lands and become subordinate hold- 
ers of land under their pass kinsmen ; and, wxre this not permitted, 
they expressed their intention of emigrating to the Tirah 1 ills, 
where an asylum had been offered to them. Either cf these alter- 
natives would have been most undesirable, since it would l.ave 
left the Government with no one against whom their claims, still 
unsatisfied, could be enforced ; the Galai Afridis were, therefore, 
informed that they would be held responsible for all outrages 
committed by any members of the Jawaki section in British terri- 
tory. The Government of India, at length finding that the insis- 
tence of the unconditional surrender of the persons demanded 
would merely maintain the troops in the field, and necessitate the 
occupation of the Jawaki counitry for an indefinite period without 
much hope of a final settlement, and with the danger of the em- 
broilment of the neighbouring clans, so far modified the demand 
as to accept, in lieu of the sunrender of the leaders, their perpetual 
exclusion from Jawaki territory if the section were absolutely un- 
able to give them up. The compensation to be demanded was, 
moreover, reduced to any amount which the Lieutenant-Governor 
might see fit to demand, or might be abandoned altogether if the 
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Jawakis were unable to pay. The progress of the negotiations 
need not be noted in detail ; but, on the basis of the last mention- 
ed concessions, a settlement with the section was effected. The 
conditions finally accepted by the Jawakis were the following 

(1) Complete eubmiaeioD to the Lieutenant-Qovemor of the 
Punjab, in public durbar at Peebawar. 

(2) Payment of a fine of Be. 6,000. 

(3) Permanent expulsion from the Jawaki territory of the four ring- 
leaders in raids, whose surrender had been at first demanded. 

(4) Surrender of twenty-five English rifles and twenty-five native 
matchlocks. 

(5) The giving of hostages for good behaviour in future. 

These conditions were ratified at a durbar held at Peshawar 
on the 4th of March 1878. This was attended by the ofificers of 
the garrison, as well as the civil ofiSicers, and by the native chiefs 
and officials. The submission of the Jawaki deputation was receiv- 
ed, the fine of Rs. 6,000 was paid in cash, and the stipulated num- 
ber of arms given up. Deputations from those sections of the Adam 
Khel Afridis who had remained neutral were also present, and to 
these suitable presents were made, and the services of those chiefs 
who had given help during the operations were acknowledged 
and rewarded. 

After this the British troops were withdrawn from Jawaki 
territory, the prisoners of war and the hostages held by us were 
released, and the garrisons of the Britbh posts on the Adam Khel 
frontier were reduced to their normal strength. 

The British losses during the operations against the Jawakis, 
from the 0th of November 1877 to the 19th of January 1878, were 
eleven killed and fifty-one wounded. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for * 'Jawaki,” was granted 
in 1870 to all who took part in the active operations against the 
Jawaki Afridis^ between the 9th November 1877 and the 10th of 
January 1878, inclusive. 

During the operations against the Jawakis, the other sections 
of the Adam Khel clan fairly acted up to the promises of neutral- 
ity they had made, thus showing that the cohesion between the 
several branches of the Adam Khel was less complete than 
had hitherto been supposed to be the case. Lidividual membere 
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no doubt joined their kinsmen in opposing the advanoe of the 
British force, and several of the uncommitted sections were among 
the killed and wounded in the first skirmishes with our troops. 
But this was to be anticipated, and indeed it was hopeless to ex- 
pect that the main body of the clan could altogether influence 
the more excitable members when fighting was going on in their 
immediate neighbourhood. The other Afridi clans, however, 
although solicited for assistance by the Jawakis in the most 
urgent manner, never came to the support of their kinsmen in any 
large numberi. A body of Zakha Khels, some 300 or 400 m 
number, came as far as the Kohat pass, and there threatened to 
crecrte additional complications by firing on a party of English 
officers proceeding along the road; but they did not proceed 
further, and pressure was brought to bear upon the Galai Afridis 
to compel their return to their own country. 

After the conclusion of the Jawaki campaign in March 1878, 
the Adam Khel clan continued to behave well, but sent their 
jtrgas to Kabul to visit the Amir in the autumn. The malcontent 
Jawakis, viz,, the friends and kinsmen, some fifty in number, 
of those who had been outlawed, were the firsf to go ; and, on 
their returning with fifty-two Kabul-made Eufield rifles and 
Rs. 2,000 in cash, the greed of the Hasan Khel and Galai sections 
was excited, and they also sent their deputations. The former 
received Rs. 2,500 in cash, whilst the pass men were given some 
hundred Kabul-made Enfield rifles, Rs. 2,400 in cash, as well as 
bayonets caps, and flints. 

Afte: che outbreak of the Afghan war, reports were circulated 
of the intention of the Pass Afridis to close the road ; and of emis« 
series and written messages having been sent to the various sec- 
tions of the Adam Khef clan by the Amir of Kabul to either dq so 
or furnish him with armed contingents. The muUat also threatened 
to burn the houses of any persons who should frequent British 
territory for purposes of trade by which our troops might benefit. 
But neither the Amiris messages, nor the threatenings of tnuUoi, 
were of any avail, and though a few men may have joined the 
other Afridi clans in the Khaibar, the conduct of the Adam Khels, 
as a whole, remains 1 ratisfactory. The pass was not closed for 
a single hour ; treasure, ordnance stores, troops, and English travel- 
lers passed through it without molestation, and it continued to 
II- 9 
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be» throttglioat the campaign, a Talnable military line of communi- 
cation between Kohat and Peshawar. The Adam Khels also did 
good service by offering their camels for carrying supplies and stores, 
and no less than 2,000 of these were employed for this purpose. 

After the agreement made with them in 1878, the Jawakis 
committed several offences on the Khushalgarh road, but a settle- 
ment was effected with them in February 1880, and fines amount- 
ing to Rs. 3,608 were realized from them. 

In August 1880, Nawab Bahadur Sher Khan, Bangash, died, 
i.nd, as a temporary measure, the charge of our relations with 
the Adam Khel Afridis was entrusted to his brother, Ata Muhammad 
Khan. In ifune 1882, however, the old system of managing the 
Adam Khels through a middleman was abolished, and on that date 
the task of dealing with the clan was transferred to the Deputy 
Commissioner in person. The jirgaa of all the sections were 
summoned to Kohat, and the object of Government in directing 
the change of management was fully explained to them. It was 
effected without any hindrance, the tribesmen showing little con- 
cern in the matter. There is no doubt that an additional element 
of strength in transactions with the Kohat Pass Afridis was gained 
by the adoption of direct personal relations with the clan. The 
allowance of Rs. 2,400 a year, formerly paid to Bahadur Sher Khan 
for the management of the Kohat pass, was placed at the disposal 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, to meet unforeseen and con- 
tingent charges arising from its control. 

In February 1883 a violent dispute arose between the Gaddi a 
Khel and Bolaki Khel sections of the Akhorwals, regarding a 
which the latter proposed to build in the Kalamsada. As this 
quarrel threatened to disturb the peace of the road and to render it 
necessary to close the pass, as in 1864, the jirgas of the contending 
sections were summoned to Peshawar, and the dispute was peace- 
ably arranged, the Bolaki Khel being admitted to the Kalamsada. 
The mda was accordingly built, but on the 5th August, taking 
advantage of the fact that the hamlet was almost deserted by 
the usual guards, who had gone in to Akhor to keep the Eedt the 
Oaddia Khels attacked and destroyed it. The Galai and Hassan 
Khel jirgas at once repaired to Akhor, and insisted on the quarrel 
being settled without fighting ; but it was sonqe time before this 
wss effected, 
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In May 1883 an agitation was commenced in the Kohat pass 
on account of the proposed enhancement of the duty on salt. The 
price of salt at the five mines open in the Kohat district at that 
time varied from two to four annas a maund (the rates which had 
been fixed with the sanction of the Government of India in 1850), 
but for reasons into which it is not necessary here to enter, the 
Government had decided to raise the duty to eight annas a maund 
at all the mines. The enhancement of this duty had been under 
consideration for some years, but it was not until 1883 that steps 
were taken to carry the measure into effect. When it became 
known that the rates were to be raised from the Ist of July, the 
Afridis of the Kohat pass decided to offer resistance. The grounds 
of their objections appear to have been that such a measure would 
interfere w*ith their profits as carriers ; that they had a light to 
the monopoly of the carrying trade ; and that the rates fixed in 
1850 were fixed in perpetuity, and the Governmtiit had no right 
to raise them. Those grounds were shown to be quite untenable, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, in reviewing the question, expressed 
his opinion that the Pass Afridis could not be permitted for a moment 
to dictate to the British Government what course it should pursue 
in a purely domestic matter such as the increase of the salt duty. 
Of the different sections of the Kohat Pass Afridis, the Bosti Khel 
and Sheraki were most eager in their opposition ; the Zargun 
Khel and Akhor sections, though siding ^ith the opposition, were 
comparatively lukewarm ; while the men of Torsappar, who had 
been opposed to the agitation from the beginning, held entirely 
aloof. At the end of June the jirga of the Pass Afridis came into 
Kohat, but, after much useless discussion, they refused to give 
in or to allow the passage of salt which had paid the enhanced duty 
through the pass. They were accordingly informed that their 
allowances would cease from the Ist of July, and the pass would 
be closed so far as Government was concerned, but that traders 
and travellers could continue to use the road at their own risk. 
The jirga then took leave, after protesting that they did not wish 
for a cessation of friendly relations. On the 7th of September, 
seeing the iMolessness of rev'^irtance, and fearing to lose their 
allowances altogether, the representatives (f the Pass Afridis, 
with the exception of the Misri Khcls, an unimportant sub-section of 
the Bosti Khels, again came into Kohat, and said that they had 

SAS 
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agneed no longer to oppose the passage of salt. On the 10th the 
Hisri Ehek also came in, and the same day a proclamation was 
issued in Kohat notifying that the pass was open to salt traders 
as before. 

Since then the Kohat pass has remained open, and the Afridis 
continue to enjoy their allowances. 

With regard to the behaviour of the other sections of the Adam 
Khel Afridis up to the present time, few important offences have 
been committed, though numerous thefts and burglaries have 
been recorded against them. 

In spite of many endeavours made by the other clans to in- 
duce them to join in the rising of 1897, the Adam Khel remained 
quiet, and troops constantly marched from Peshawar through 
the Kohat pass without molestation. 

In 1901, a metalled cart-road was made through the pass, 
and tongas now run regularly between Kohat and Peshawar. 

Lee-Hetford and Martini-Henry rifles of good quality are 
still made in the pass, which continues to be the chief manufactor}* 
of these weapons on the North-West Frontier. 
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Proi’lamation issued by the Couifnissiofur uf Pvshamir oii the \st of 
Dcremfwr 1877. 

1. Tho Jawaki AfridiH, a section of the Adam Kliel Afridis, inhabit 
a small strip of indc|)endent territory, which runs south from the Jawaki 
pass into the Kohat district, nearly touching the main militaiy road half- 
way between Khushalgarh and Kohat. 

2. Within the last few months this section has assumed an attitude of 
hostility, defied the authority uf the British Government, and ]>or|)etruted 
numerous unprovoked outrages and treacherous murders within British 
territory. 

3. On the night of the 15th of July they cut the telegraph wire between 
Kohat and Khushalgarh in several places ; and, when reparatiim according 
to tribal usage was required, they sent an insolent reply. (In the 2Uh of July 
a party of Jawakis rescued two of their section from a guard of British police, 
and carried of three of the latter into the Jawaki hills. On the 27th of July 
the guard was released, but on the next night the telegraph wire was cut again. 
On the 13th of July the Jawakis submitted, came into Kohat, and gave satis- 
faction for ittf offences. Scarcely, however, had this quarrel been settled, 
when, without any assignable cause, they again exhibited hostile designs, 
and began to remove their property and grain from the villages on the plains 
to their fastnesses in the hills. This movement was accompanied with the 
most insolent demands for remission of the fines recently imposed on them ; 
for an indemnity on account of cattle seized during the Kohat pass difficulties ; 
for the restoration of their pass allowances ; and for exemption from respons- 
ibility both for the good behaviour of their clansmen and tor the safety of the 
telegraph wire skirting their hills, which they had engaged to protect. 

4. The answer of the local authorities to these demands was still under 
consideration of the section when, in defiance of Pathan usage, and with a'trca* 
chery unexampled among the tribes of the frontier, the Jawakis recommenced 
.hostilities. On the 17th of August they carried off thirty-six commissariat 
moles from the Khushalgarh road, and killed one of the muleteers. The 
same night a small party of sepoys of the 3rd Sikh Infantry, proceeding on 
leave, was attacked on the Khushalgarh rood. Three were killed, and a travel- 
ler with them ; and the telegraph wire was cut again. On the 10th of August 
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a portion of Qandiali, a village in Britisli territory, was burnt, and one man 
wounded. On the 20th of August a convoy of mules escorted by troops was 
attacked by 500 Jawakis. The following night the telegraph wire was a^'ain 
cut. A bridge on the Khushalgarh road was burnt on the 27th of August, 
and two days later an unsuccessful attempt was made to burn a second 
bridge. 

5. The British Government was still unwilling to proceed to extremities 
with this petty people. On the 30th, a small force of British troops entered 
the Jawaki country foe the purpose only of intercepting the persons concerned 
in the perpetration of the above-mentioned outrages. 

6. Meanwhile, aggre-ssions on British territory did not cease. On the 0th 
of September a number of camels were carried off from the Saramela plain. 
On the 11th the telegraph wire was cut aqain. A fews day later the British 
police station at Shadipur on the Indus was fired upon. On the 17th of 
September a large band of .Jawakis attacked the village of Koteri. They 
killed and wounded some of the villagers, and carried of! much plunder. 
The same day another band made a successful raid upon the village of 
Khcri Shckli Khan. On the 24th the Deputy Commissioner and Major 
Lance, commanding the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, were fired upon while 
inspecting sites near the Gandiali ravine. The latter officer was badly 
wounded. The same day an outlying picquet near Gumbat was attacked, 
and four Khattaks killed. On the llth of October an attempt to carry 
off cattle was frustrated; but on the 2r)th of October the Jawakis attacked 
in force the Khattak village cf Ghorizai. Three villagers were ki led, two 
were severely wounded, and much plunder was carried off. The village cf 
Kamar on the Indus, nine miles north of Khushalgarh, was attacked on 
the night of the 23rd. Five men were killed, five were wounded, and some 
cattle were carried off. On the night of the 25th a havildar’s party of the 
22nd Punjab Native Infantry was surprised at the Shahkot encamping-ground 
near the foot of the Chcrat hill. The havildar, five sepoys, and one police- 
man were killed, seven sepoys were wounded, and eight rifles carried off. 
Shahkot was again attacked on the night of the 27th of October, but no casual- 
ties occurred. These last raids were perpetrated by the Bori Jawakis in viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1854. Besides the above, many other outrages have been 
perpetrated by the J awakis, to detail which would be tedious. 

7. The forbearance of the British Government having thus been mis- 
understood, and every effort to bring this petty border section to reason by 
peaceful means having failed, the Governor-General in Council finds 
himself reluctantly compelled to have recourse to severe measures in cider 
to exact reparation for past misdeeds, to render the Jawakis pcueilcis io ccor- 
mit such outrages in the future, and to maintain peace and security cf life ard 
property on this portion of the Punjab frontier. 
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8. His Excellency in Council has, therefore, resolved to occupy the vil- 
lages of Turki and Paia, and a portion of Jav country, maintaining a tight 
blockade upon the rest. The two villages named will be held, and the 
blockade maintained, until such time as the Jawakis shall tender their 
absolute submission. 

9. The Governor-General in Council desires that the object of these 
measures— VIZ., the righteous punishment of a series of unprovoked outrages 
committed by the Jawakis on British territory— should be explained to the 
neighbouring sections. Those sections will be expected not to afford shelter 
or evasion to the Jawakis. It is a matter of satisfaction to His Excellency 
in Council that the Jawakis at present stand alone in the hostile attitude 
they have assumed, and that the eldcts of the Adam Khel clan of the Afridi 
tribe, as yet unimplicated in the misconduct of their neighbours, have 
furnished hostages as pledges for their neutrality, and have engaged to 
allow the Jawakis no passage through their hills, and to afford them no 
shelter when retreating before the British troops. The neighbouring sections 
may be assured that no harm will be done to them as long os they hold 
aloof, and that the chastisement of the Jaws '.is is a measure of a purely 
local and domestic character. 

By order of the Governor-General in Council, 
Simla: (Svjned) C. V. AITC'HISON, 

^snretary to the Government of India, 


Tlte bth November 1877. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OBAKBAt TBtBM. 

Thb Orakzais are a branch of the Karlarni tribe of Pathana, 
and are connected with the Afridis, Wazirs, and Khattaks. 
Their original ancestry, is carried back to Wurak, a descendant 
of KaiSy or Abdul Bashid, the Pathan. 

The primary divisions of the Oraksai clans, which are seven 
in number, are given in the following table: — 



1 SoBMMithciriCief are of oplnioii that 
the Maanual are adirleioB of the Laeh- 
kaiaai elan, but thie ia not borne out the 
above genealogioal ferae nor bj private 
tafoMei. SimilailT Ife le eaetonw lo 
ela«lhe atari Khel with the Uroa Xhal, 
Bbotl and Utmaa Khel as Daalataaia. 

SfenUDMm 


one I th^ ate oloeriv allied to 
Danlatni elan (whA InoladM the Va. 
haaemad Kh^.lmt the 8hia portion of 
the dan are aiUiated with the MahanuBiad 
XhalwhOe theSaanio go with the Utob 
Khel, ate., it la iharefota iaepooriUe to 
olaao thooa whell j with olthar portion ol 
thaDnalatMlolatt. 
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The Orakcais are wiry looking mountaineers, but they are 
not such fine men as, nor are they so formidable as, the Afridis, 
thouf^ they are much more liable to fanaticism. 

The tribe occupies the Khanki, and the greater part of the 
Khurmana valley and in addition the southern slopes of the 
Torghar range (Kurram) from the left bank of the Khurmana 
to the Murghan pass. 

They engage a good deal in trade and give shelter to a num- 
ber of Hindu hanniai and artisans, who are principally located 
at Khanki Bazar, Star Killa (Upper Khanki), and .Mishti Bazar. 

They were formerly hand in glove with the Khans of Hangu, 
but this family has now lost its former great influence, and though 
the members of it arc past masters in the art of intrigue, it may 
be considered extinct for all political purposes. 

Of the various Orakzai clans the Ismailzai has at all times 
ismAiUfti proved itself the most troublesome, 

but this is due more to the fact that 
they are the nearest to British territory than to any especial 
predilection on their part to marauding propensities. The clan 
is of the Sunni persuasion in religion, and Samil in politics, with 
the exception of the Akhels and a small section of the Isa Khel, who, 
being hamsayas of the former, are also Gar. They do not hold 
a very high reputation for courage and are badly armed. They 
muster about 2,030 fighting men. 

The clan is very much disunited and distracted by feuds, and, 
except the Rabia Khel and Akhel, the other sections are rapidl>' 
becoming extinct. The Rabia Khel, though as much disunited 
as the rest of the clan, are perhaps tending to increase rather than 
to diminish, as they are overflowing into the lands held by their 
less fortunate kinsmen. 

Both the Rabia Khel and the Akhel have settlements in the 
Hiranzai valley (British territory) but they do not engage much 
in trade, and would be but slightly affected by a blockade. 

Beginning from the east, but not inclusive of Abdul Khel, 
the settlements of the dan extend along the right bank of the Khanki 
river to within a short distance of Shahu Khel, and include all the 
northern slopes of the Samana. This tract beloi^ to the Akhel 
and Rabia Khel who, in addition, own a small strip along the left 
of the river, the boundary between the two divisions being 



a line dfnwn from the Samana Snk to Sadakada on the Khanld, 
the Babia Khel living to the east and the Akhel to the west of the 
line. Sadakada, which ia on the left bank of the river, belonga 
to the iUchd, and below this point, alao on the left bank, liea a nar- 
row atrip held the Babia Khel, where are aituated aome of the 
villagea leaaed by them from the Khadiaaia, notably Nakhahband, 
Jhandaaam, Narai, and Kataa. The prinoipal Babia Khel villagea 
are Owada, Inaanr, and Ohaua Darra, and of the Akhel, Torkanrai, 
Sirki, Star Killa, and Khaifappa ; the latter, whioh ia aituated at 
the mouth of the junction of the Chagm with the Khanld, waa 
in former daya call^ Mad Sher Garhi and conaiated of 200 houaea, 
bftt it fell into decay owing to feuda and waa ultimately deatroyed 
by ua during the Tirah Expedition. It haa aince been partially re- 
built. The Mamaaaia live in the Daradar glen which draina into 
the Khanki on the left bank ; the moLt important village being 
Arkhi which ia famoua for the manufacture of arma. The other 
aectiona are acattered about in small aettlementa on the left bank of 
the river, the Khadizais at Sadarai and Tutgarhi, the Sada Khela 
at Ghundaki at the foot of the Sampagha pass, and the laa Khd in 
hamleta on both aides of the pass. 

Of the two Lasbkarzai aectiona, Aliaherzai and Mamuzai, the 
former are reputed to be veiy warlike, 
though they have never shown their 
mettle to ua. Tradition also states that at one time they were able 
to bring a number of well-mounted horsemen into the field. They 
are said to muster 3,000 fighting men. 

In religion the Alisherzaia are of the Sunni sect and in politics 
SamU, with the exception of the Kaisa Khel who are Gar. The 
section is one of the two among the Orakzais in which a hereditary 
Khanship ia recognized. It is vested in a family residing at Tatang, 
the present head of which ia Haji Khan, a very fanatical man, who 
waa concerned in the risings on the Samana in 1897-98. Another 
member of the family is Muhammad Ali Khan who, for aervioea 
rendered during the above disturbances, was rewarded with a grant 
of land at Sadda in Kurram, with an annual allowance of Ba. 800. 
The whole family is so distracted by feuda that the Khanship ia 
merely nominal. 

The Aliaherzai country is divided into the Fitao and Sweri 
tracts. The former means literally Sunny aide and ia applied 

ena 
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to the country which lies on the southern slopes of the Tor Ghar, 
towards the Kuiram valley ; the principal places in this quarter 
are the Tatang, Talpak, and Murghan glens. Sweri, which means 
** Shady side^” is the name given to th^r lands which lie on the 
northern slopes of the Tor Ghar, and Zawa Ghar, at the head of the 
Khanki valley, and comprises chiefly the Minjan Darra. 

The Hamusais are Gar in politics, while in religion they are 
of the Sunni persuasion. There is perhaps no other tribe between 
the Kabyl and Kurram rivers which is so much under the influence 
of the muUas and so fanatical as are these people. They are not 
renowned for their fighting qualities, but, owing to the fact that 
they are extremely prosperous and consequently far better armed 
than their neighbours, they, for the latter reason, are the leaders 
of the Gar faction and in addition have a good deal to say to the 
management of affairs affecting the Orakzai tribe as a whole. 
Considerable trade is carried on with the Kohat district : and at 
Khanki Bazar, which is the head-quarters of the section, there 
are a number of Khatri Sikh bannia$ and several artizans. It is 
supposed that the section can turn out 3,600 fighting men. 

The Mamuzais reside at the head of the Khanki valley, to 
the north of the Minjan Dana. Here is Khanki Bazar, situated 
in a position commanding the entrance to a formidable defile, 
known as the Kahu Darra, in which is situated the Sipah village 
of Mopati, where the Mamuzai jirgas assemble. The Kahu Darra 
is formed of a number of deep narrow glens such as the Kama 
Dana, Tambu Darra, Chinghakh, and the Torsmats Dana. During 
the winter these glens are to a great extent deserted, but in the 
summer all the various sections migrate to them to escape the 
heat in the main valley. 

The Hassuzais are descended from an ancestor called Masud, 
whose shrine is to be seen at Barezona in 
the Landai valley. In point of numbers 
the dan, which can muster about ff,CN)0 fighting men, is the most 
powerful among the Orakasis, but it has a poor reputation for 
courage. 

The dan is Sunni in rdigion, and is partly Oar and partly 
in politics. These two factions are fairly equal in strength, 
but the Samil faction is the most powerful as it has strong allies 
aflKfbg the Zaimukhts, Alisherzais, and Mamumis, Several of 
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the neighbouring tribes have settled in Hassusai country and thus 
become hamsayas. It is difficult to ascertain the relationship 
which exists between Massuzais and their Afridi hamsayas^ but 
it does not appear that the latter admit any strong claims on the 
part of their overlords, and it is more than probable that they 
are the more masterful and that, in process of time, the Massuzais 
will be driven forward. 

The Massuzais dwell in the Landai, Dargai, Shaonkanri, (in- 
cluding the Gandao and Lozaka) Laili Band. Oondah Coadarri 
and Ghwaianghara glens of the Khurmana valley. 

The three sections of the Daulatzai clan are of the Sunni per- 
suasion as regards religion, and arc 
Dauiaizais. Samil in politics, but the Firoz Khel 

hold themselves aloof from the Utman Khels and Bizotis, who 
together form a coalition against them. In many ways there 
is a marked difference between the two factions ; the Firoz 
Khel are in no way dependent on trade with British territory^ 
while the other two sections would feel a blockade to a very 
appreciable extent, as they trade largely with Kohat. Again, 
whereas the Bizotis and Utman Khel have been a constant 
source of trouble to us on the Kohat border, the Firoz Khel have 
been well behaved, though, in justice to other sections, it is right 
to state that the Firoz Khel, being situated at a greater distance 
from the 1 order, liavc not the same temptations as their neighbours. 
The hiroz Khel and Utman Khel possess a considerable amount 
of rice cultivation in the upper Mastora valley, but the Bizotis 
are badly off in this respect, and their settlements are more scatter- 
ed than those of the other two sections. Riches across the border 
go hand in hand with efficiency in armament, with the result that 
while the poor Bizoti is badly armed, his more wealthy brethren are 
far better so and, in proportion to thrir numbers, the Utman Khel 
are better armed than the Firos Khel. The latter are essentially 
a warlike tribe, and the Bizotis proved themselves staunch fighters 
inthe affair on the Ublan with Major Jones, on thellth March 1868. 
The Utman Khels are said to be lacking in martial qualities. 

The Firoz Khel live in the Firoz Khel Darra in the Upper 
Mastura valley, and, in addition, own all the north-eastern slopes of 
theMolai Ghar, south-east of a line drawn from the Kukakada pass 
to the mouth of the Sapri Mala. The Utman Khel inhabit a tract 
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of country in the upper Hastura, between the riyer and the Tor 
Ghar range to the north, from Bizoti on the west to the mouth 
of the Ehoa Darra on the east ; in the Lower Maatura the section 
hold the western slopes of the Hurgha China hills, from the Asman 
Darra to the junction of the Mastura and Bara rivers, and, at the 
same time, have winter settlements at the head of the Zia-ud-din 
Darra, which drains into the Kohat pass at Akhor. The Bizotis 
are intermixed with the Utman Khel in the Upper Hastura, having 
settlements at Bizoti and Karghan, but along the lower reaches 
of the river they lie between the Ublan pass and the Asman Darra 
along the weight bank. 

The Muhammad Khel are, without exception, of the Shia 

persuasion, and possess a tract of country 

MuhMBBUkd Kh6l. v 1. *1 11 ^ • I 

which has considerable strategical 
advantages. It is, therefore, a matter of regret that they are not 
more united, for they are, taking them all round, a remark- 
ably well behaved clan and well disposed towards Government, 
and, surrounded as they are by a cordon of Sunni foes, it is 
a simple matter to alienate them from the rest of the Orakzai 
clans and bring them bodily over to our side. Were it not for their 
disunion, the clan, which is reputed to be among the bravest of the 
Orakzais, could muster about 2fiQO fighting men, all well armed. 

The strategical value of the Muhammad Khel country lies 
in the fact that it is easy of access from Kohat, and, being centrally 
situated in the Mastura valley commands both the upper and 
lower portions of the valley, turns a great portion of the Khanki 
valley, and affords a convenient advanced base for operations to- 
wards the valleys of Maidan and Bara. The Mani Khel hold the 
right bank of the Mastura for a distance of three miles eastward of, 
and inclusive of, the Mani Khel Darra, their principal villages being 
Kalaia, Sabzi Khel, Kalat^ and Ainposh. Beyond the Mani Khels, 
to the east, are the Abdul Aziz Khel, who extend up to and inclu- 
sive of Sultanzai, which with Darma is the head-quarters of the 
section. From Sultanzai to the Gudar Tangi there is a break in 
the continuity of the territory belonging to the clan, for here the 
Sturi Khel interpose, till Huhainmad Khel country is again enter 
ed, where the Sipaya settlements commence at the Tangi and, 
from thence extend along both banks of the river up to, but not 
inclusive of, Bizola. Their principal villages are Palosi, Kharpushta, 
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and Toimela. The Muhammad Khel own a small glen in the 
Mastura valley between t!je Mani Ehel and Sheikhans, which is 
known by theii name. In it are the villages of Trangai and Sarobi ; 
to the south of the Hizzio Ghar they own all the Nanaki and Kuxez 
Darra valleys, and the western end of the Laghar Darra, beginning 
at, and inclusive of, Pitaomela; this and Kuriacha are their 
principal villages. The Thai! caves, where a number of the clan 
reside during the winter, are situated at the extreme limit of the 
Laghar Darra, where British territory begins. 

The Sturi Khel are divided into tlie Tirah and Bara Stuii 


SteiKhil. 


Khel, which division is not only a topo* 
graphical one but is at the same time 
real, in that they are at mortal feud with each other, half being 
Shia and half Sunni in religion. The Tirah Sturi Khels are 
a poor people, possessing but little cultivation, and have 
practically no trade with British territory ; the residents of Bara, 
on the other hand, are well of! and possess a considerable amount 
of cultivation, while at the same time they engage in trade with the 
Peshawar district. The clan as a whole has a very poor reputation 
for courage and can only muster some 700 badly armed fighting 
men, pf which the Bara Sturi Khel supply 300. They derive 
their importance from the fact that they command the Sapri 
route into Mastura and the Bara river route as far as Galli Khel. 
Generally jpeaking they are well behaved. 

Roughly speaking, the clan possesses all the country from the 
left bank of the Mastura river to the right bank of the Bara which 
lies between a line drawn from the west of Sultanzai, on the 
Mastura, past the eastern boundary of the Khoa Darra to Galli 
Khel on the Bara, and a line drawn obliquely from the western 
entrance of the Gudar Tangi through the Jhandarak pass to 
Mamanai at the junction of the Bara and Mastura. In the 
Mastura valley the principal places are And Khel and Shiraz 
Garhi, and in the Bara, Barkai, Barwan, and Mamanai. The 
latter, though only a small'cave village, is important in that it is 
situated at the junction of the Mastura and Bara rivers. 

The Ali Khels are said to be descended from some Yusafzai 
emigrants who, detaching themselves 
from their tribe, became ham$aya$ of 
the Orakzais. They are Oar in polities but, at the same tima» 
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form a coalition with the Hishtis, who are Samil ; the alliance is, 
however, explained by the fact that the latter are also of Tnsafsai 
origin. In religion they are of the Snnni persuasion except the 
Brahmin, Baba, Sarwar, and a portion of theKhwaja Nmasi sec- 
tions, who are Shias. The valleys in which the clan live are very 
confined, and they have but little arable land and practically no 
trade. Want of pasturage in their country during the winter forces 
them to emigrate annually to the Miransai valley, and they are 
thus particularly dependent on British territory, and a blockade 
would be severriy felt by them. They hold a very high reputation 
for courage^ but are badly armed ; they can muster 3,000 fight- 
ing men. They have constantly proved themselves troublesome, 
but at the same time, mettlesome neighbours, not only towards 
us, but also towards the Mamuzai and Rabia Khel and the Malikdin 
Khel' Afridis. Their position in Orakzai country is in many ways 
analogous to that held by the Zakha Ehel among the Afridis, for 
their territory extends without a break from the Ehanki river 
northward to the crest of the Tor Ohar, overlooking Maidan, and 
they are thus able, like the Zakha BLhel, to bar the passage of all 
the other clans moving to and from their winter quarters. Many 
is the time that the other clans have endeavoured to reduce thu^c, 
but all attempts have failed, and the Ali Khel are free to*permit 
or refuse the right of road, which can only be purchased by pay- 
ment of blackmail. They are troublesome neighbours to all with 
whom they come into contact, and there is no Orakzai clan which 
has caused so much annoyance and trouble on our border as thir* 

Along the left bank of the Khanki they possess a small strip of 
land about two miles in length, near Ramadan, but from here their 
possessions increase in breadth and may be said to lie between 
a line drawn from the Chagru ravine through the Torsmats peak 
to within a short distance of the Chinghakh pass, and another line 
drawn from Turupe to the Arhanga pass ; their principal villages 
are Isa Elhel, Eot, and Ramadan, in the Khanki valley, Oandithal, 
Shinani, Baliana, Zakhtan and Targhu in the Mastura valley. 

Second among the Orakzai hamsaya clans come the Malla 
^ Khel. There is some doubt as to the 

origin of this clan, there being two 
versions, one of which states that they are the descendants 
of a Sherasi miiBa who mairied a Bisoti woman, while the 
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other considers them to be an offshoot of the Ghiliai tribe. 
They are Sunni in religion and damil in politics. They are 
a brave race and can muster about 800 well-armed men. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they cultivate largely in the UliTAn sei 
valley and are, in consequence, open to sharp reprisals, they are 
troublesome neighbours. This is, however, due to the fact that 
they are under the thumb of the Mishtis, who determine the policy 
of the Samil party, and through whose lands they must pass to 
and from their summer quarters in the Mastura vaUey. T^y are 
very well off, and their settlements, though limited, are fertile 
and densely populated. 

In the Mastura valley they live to the north of the Sampagha 
pass, in a strip of territory about three miles long, along both bai^s 
of the river to the east of Mastura camp. Star Eilla, Badaon, and 
Kharkhi are their principal villages. In about 1700 Wali Muhammad 
Khan, tenth Khan of Hangu, in order to strengtheif himself against 
the Khan of Kohat, invited the tribe to aid him in his feud and, as 
areward, made over to them the Darband village, on the southern 
slopes of the Samana in the Miransai valley. The land inside the 
glen in which the village is situated was given them in perpetual 
gift while of that outside the glen a certain portion is held by 
them on perpetual fixed lease of the Bangashes of Kotgai, and the 
remainder on an annual lease, terminable at pleaaure. The hamlet 
of TcrH, also in British territory, is similarly held by them. 

Tlie Mishtis, like the Ali Khel, are Yusafsai in origin but are 
Samil in politics, whereas the latter are 
Gar. The bond of kinship, however, in- 
duces these two hamaya clans to form a coalition for their mutual 
advantage. Though not of the true Orakzai stock, the l&htis are 
now more powerful and influential than their original proteoton» 
the Orakzais, and take the lead in all matters relating to the Samil 
faction. They are very well off and engage to a considerable 
extent in trade, and are, therefore, closely connected with British 
territory. They muster 3,000 well-armed fighting men, but their 
reputation for courage stands below that of the Ali Khel and 
Khel. In religion they are of the Sunni sect. 

Their settlements arc somewhat scattered. In the Mastura 
valley they possess a considerable glen which lies on the southern 
slopes of the Shirmast spur, where is Mishti Baiar, a flourishing 

•0 
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Tillage with over sixty shops kept by Hindu banniaa. At the en- 
tnnce to the KhanU valley their possessions run up both banks 
of the stream from beyond Shahu Ehel to Ehaori ; in this quarter 
there are several good-sized villages, of which the largest is Kasha. 
In the Upper Ehanki valley they live to the south of the Tsappar 
range, in the Eandi Mishti Darra, at the head of which lies the 
Sampagha pass ; in this glen, giving it its name, there were three 
villages, which, were destroyed in 1897. They also possess a small 
glen called Tsappar Hishti, close on the north-west corner of the 
Bamilaai border. 

The Sheikhans are believed to be of Wazir origin and the 
physical appearance of the men seems 

fPi.iaKa.tiM- . , • .1 mt !• 

to favour this theory. They are of 
the Bunni sect in religion and of the Samil faction in politics. 
They can muster about 3,000 fighting men, but do not bear a very 
hi^ reputation for courage and are badly armed ; nevertheless 
they iue an important tribe and one difficult to control. They are 
poor, and engage but little in trade, and the lack of sufficient 
pasturage in the Ehanki and Mastura valleys forces them to come 
down annually into British territory, where they even hold a small 
tract of land near Shahu Ehel. They are thus dependent on us 
to a considerable extent and would suffer from a blockade. 

In the Hastura valley they live on both banks of the Khatang 
Darra, in which the principal villages are Rangin Ehel and Lfi- 
slghunai. In the Ehanki valley they hold the Thahtak Darra; 
here is Ehangarbur destroyed by us in 1897. Crossmg the Nakata 
pass, which lies on the eastern watershed of the Tahktak glen, 
the Laghar Darra glen is entered, which, as far as Fitao Mela 
(Muhammad Ehel), also belongs to the Sheikhan. It will thus be 
seen that their possessions form one compact tract. 

Expedition against the Ruhia Khel Orakxais by a force under 
Brigadier N. B. Chamberlain, in September 1855 . 

Dp to 1856 the Orakzais, though occasionally committing 
petty depredations on the border, and known to be capable of 
mischief if so inclined, gave no positive trouble to the British author- 
ities, but in the spring of that year many of the tribe were 
concerned in the demonstrations and attacks on the Miransai 
field Fozee (ses Chapter VI). 
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Daring the time the force was halted at the village of £ai, 
the Akhel section of the Orakzais attacked the British village of 
Baliamin, and drove ofiE 166 head of cattle. On the force proceed- 
ing to Darsamand, the Orakzai tribe, with the Afridis and the Zai- 
mnkhts, collected from 1,600 to 2,000 men to attack the camp, 
but were driven off with loss on the 30th of April 1866. 


On the return of the Miranzai Field Force in the following 
month. Major J. Coke reported that the conduct of the Orakzais 
bordering on Hangu and the Miranzai valley had been so hostile 
to the Government, and their aggressions had been so insulting 
and unprovoked, that some punishment was necessary to repress 
the spirit of hostility evinced by them since the force under the 
command of Brigadier N. B. Chamberlain entered the Miransai 
valley. 

After the return of the troops the Orakzais continued to com- 
mit depredations upon the Bangash people of 'the Kohat district, 
making no less than fifteen raids, in which several hundred head of 
cattle were carried off, and some British subjects killed. In these 
the Sheikan and the Miahti sections were concerned, but the Rabia 
Khels were conspicuous. A feud at this time commenced between 
the Orakzais and the Hangu people. The Chief of Hangu was mur- 
dered by one of his own relations, and the murderer fled to the 
Orakzais. On the 16th of July 1866, Major J. Coke, command- 
ing the 1st Punjab Infantry, and also Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohat, reported that, on the night of the 12th, the Orakzais had 
carried off 660 head of cattle from the neighbourhood of Hangu, 
and that he had at once proceeded there with a troop of the 4th 
Punjab Cavalry. He added that a hostile movement was apparently 
going on among the tribe, and that as he felt apprehensions for the 
safety of the village of Hangu, 260 men of the 1st Punjab Infantry 
had been sent out to protect it. 


The raids of the Rabia section of the tribe still continuing. 
Major Coke reinforced Hangu with the marginally namH troops. 

With this force he reported that he 
proposed to attack ^e Rabia 
village of Nasin, and with the aid of our 
Bangash subjects of Togh, and of 
Khwaja Muhammad Khan, the TTh atta V 
Chief, he hoped to be able to check the hostile movement of the 
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Qrakzai tribe in general and the Rabia Ehel section in particu- 
lar, with whom the hostilities first arose. 

The Chief Commissioner, however, directed that no hostile 
movement should be undertaken . beyond the British boundary 
without his orders, but added, that if the tribe could be attacked 
to advantage within our territory, there would be no objection 
to it being done. 

Brigadier Chamberlain, commanding the Punjab Irregular 
Force, was also averse to the employment of troops against the 
Qrakzab at that time of the year (July), unless political reasons 
absolutely required it. His reasons for suggesting delay were 
that operationif against the Oraksais would probably involve 
complications with other tribes ; and at that season the difficulty 
of moving troops would" be great, with the certainty that regiments 
would suffer much from sickness. Instructions were accordingly 
•ent to Major Coke that defensive measures only were to be adopt- 
ed. If the border villages could not be protected from Kohat, 
a small portion of the Kohat garrison was to be moved to Hangn. 

On the 18th of August news was received that at a jirga of 
the Babia Khel, Mamasai, and Ali Khel sections, it was agreed 
that if the Ali Khel and Akhel would join, the combined sections 
make an attack on British territory, either before or after 
the Eei (the 20th of August). 

By the 20th of the month matters had progressed considerably, 
and Major Coke reported to Brigadier (ffiamberlain that an attack 
would probably be made by the united clans of the Orakzais after 
the Bait on some point between Baiiamin and Samilaai, a distance 
of twenly miles ; l^t the rest of the hill tribes were in the most 
states and that they were all trying to foment a jduid. 
Major Ooke aaked that at leiwt two more r^ments might be sent 
inlo the district. 

Brigadier Chamberlain had by this time arrived at Kohat, 
and the following arrangements were made. Reinforcements 
wore called for from Peshawar, consisting of 800 infantiy and 
6 guns; the detachments garrisoning the outposts 

ci Mari» Latamar, and Bahadur Khel were recalled, and their duties 
up by itiinil^r detaohidents from Bannu, from which 
sMim a troop of the 8rd Punjab Cavalry was moved up to Kohat. 
gm awigin— > offioer was ordered to put the border villages threatened 
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in a state of defence, and to open out the loads most likely to 
be used for the protection of the frontier. The different chiefs, 
amongst whom were Khwaja Muhammad Khan, the chief of the 
Khattaks, and Bahadur Sher Khan, Bangash, were directed to 
collect armed retainers, horse and foot. Every endeavour was 
at the same time made to collect commissariat supplies and car- 
riage. 


Peshawar Mountain Train 
Battery (4 guns). 

No. 3 Punjab light Field Bat- 
tery (6 guns). 

4th l^njab Gayalry. 

1st Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Punjab Infantry. 

•Srd Punjab Infantry. 


On the 25th of August tbe force, as 
per margin, was assembled at Hangu, 
under the command of Brigadier N. B. 
Chamberlain. The cantonment of Kohat 
was occupied by one troop, 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, from Bannu, and the Ist Native 
Infantry from Peshawar. 


On the 29th of the month the Deputy Commissioner wrote 


to the Brigadier recommending the destruction of the villages of 
Nasin > and Sangar, in the Samana range, both belonging to the 
Rabia Khel Oraksais. He represented that the conduct of that 


tribe had been so atrocious and insulting, and the injuries they 
had inflicted on the Government so great, that the necessity for 
inflicting on them some punishment was apparent. He also 
proposed that the village of Eatsah, on the banks of the Khanki 
stream, should^ be destroyed, with its rice cultivation. 


In reporting hils determination to carry out these punitive 
measures. Brigadier Chamberlain, in writing to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, after stating that he was not unmindful of the great respons- 
ibility he was taking on himself in adopting such a course, went on 
to say : '*As the officer in command of the troops on the frontier, and 
more especially of the field force in this camp, I conceive that 
occasion may arise when it becomes my bounden duty to exercise a 
very great discretionary power ; and I trust in the present instance 
it will not be deemed that I have exceeded or abused the authority 
I suppose to be vested in my office, and for the judicious exercise 
of which I hold myself to be just as much accountable to Government 
as for the discipline and efficiency of the troops.” He added that 
he quite concurred with the Deputy Commissioner in the necessity 
of adopting aggressive measures, that he looked upon an attack 
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on the Habia Khel Orakzais as unavoidable, and that the ' r.v 
of the case rendered immediate steps compulsory. 

On the 1st of September, therefore, arrangements were made 
to attack early on the following morning the villages of Nasin, 
Sangar, and Katsah. 

The plan of operations was to make simultaneous attacks 
on the different points, the main object being the destruction of 
the villages and defences of Nasin and Sangar; for the maliks 
oi those villages were notorious freebooters, and the inhabitants 
wore those who had been most active in making raids, into British 
territory. 

The village of Sangar was situated on the very crest of the 
Samana range. It was well built, the dead walls of the houses 
being faced outwards for strength, and the whole was perfectly 
commanded by a high loopholed tower of two storeys. Water 
was not procurable on the top of the hill, the inhabitants of the 
place supplying themselves either from the spring just below 
Nasin or from the Khanki stream, which flows at the northern 
base of the range. 

Nasin was situated in the centre of a sloping plateau about 
three-quarters of a mile below Sangar, and from this amphitheatre 
two spurs ran down from the Samana range parallel to, and close 
to each other, terminating in the Miranzai valley below. 

The cliffs, which the inward faces of these spurs presented 
to one another, formed the gorge up which led one of the only 
two paths to Nasin. The other path was along the ridge of the 
eastern spur, and, though difficult and precipitous at the bottom, 
was practicable for mules. The two villages were connected with 
each other by a winding path, and the ascent was everywhere 
practicable for infantry. 

The village of Nasin was defended by a square fort, with walls 
about nine feet high. Tts'position was such as to completely com- 
mand and close the paths leading up the gorge, while just below 
it, and within range of its fire, was the spring which supplied its 
defenders with water. The houses of the village were scattered 
in rows of five and six, the ground being terraced for the sake of 
cultivation. 

The difficulties the troops had to contend with were thus 
great, and the loss of life, if the ascent had been undertaken by 
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daylv'*^f- and the tribe prepared to meet our troops, would pro- 
bably have been large. Success depended almost entirely upon 
both villages being surprised, and, as any forward movement of 
the camp would have tended to create suspicion, it was absolutely 
necessary to make Hangu the starting-point. 

This involved a march of fourteen miles before the commence- 
ment of the ascent ; or, if the range were ascended opposite camp, 
there was still about the same distance to be accomplished along 
its ridge before Sangar could be reached. It was determined, there- 
fore, that these villages should be attacked both from above and 
below, and the following dispositions were accordingly ordered. 

The force was divided into three columns of attack. The 
first was under the command of Major J. Coke, and consisted of 
the 1st Punjab Infantry and three companies of the 2nd Punjab 
Infantry. To this force was entrusted the attack on the village 
of Sangar. The column was provided with small shells, to be used 
as hand grenades, bags of powder, crowbars, etc., and was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant J. H. Bryce, Bengal Artillery, as engineer offi- 
cer. It was to leave camp at 10 p.m. (the night was moonlight), 
and to ascend the Samana range near the camp, which was pitched 
about a mile to the south-west of Hangu, and move along the ridge 
until the village was reached, which, it was hoped, would be before 
daybreak. The village was then to be immediately attacked 
and destroyed. If, on arrival at Sangar, Major Coke found that 
the second column had not established itself at Nasin, or was hard 
pressed, he was to detach a party to its assistance; this party, 
acting from above, had everything in its favour, and as soon as the 
village of Sangar had been taken and destroyed, the remainder 
of the first column was to move down to aid in the attack on Nasin. 

The second column, which was under the command of Captain 
B. Henderson, 3rd Punjab Infantry, consisted of three companies of 
that regiment, and was to move at 9 p.m. on the village of Nasin. 
On reaching a hill on the right of the gorge, Captain Henderson was 
to take up such a position above and near the village as would give 
him the command of it, as well as of the path by which the moun- 
tain guns were to ascend ; his subsequent action was to be guided 
generally by the movement of the first cohinin and main body. 

The third colum was composed of levies under Khwaja Muham- 
mad Khan, and to it was allotted the destruction of the village of 
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Eataah, with ita rice crops and mills. This village was situated 
on the northern side of the Samana range, on the banks of the 
Khanki stream, and was reported almost undefended. All 
prisoners taken were to be spared and brought into camp, and the 
levies were on no account to attack any other tribe except in self- 
defence, nor to go down the stream. This colunm was to follow 
Major Coke’s, and was to leave a body of footmen on the top of 
the range when the column descended, «to« cover its return. 

The main body, consisting of the troops noted in the margin, 
under the immediate command of the 
Brigadier, was to leave camp shortly 
after the march of the first column, and, 
ascending the same spur as the second 
column, was to move on Nasin, ready 
other parties. A reserve with the field 
guns was to follow this column, so as to reach the foot of the 
spur by dawn, ready to cover the retirement. 

The guard for the camp, under Captain G. 0. Jacob, 4th 
Punjab Cavalry, consisted of that regiment and one company from 
each of the infantry regiments. 

The troops were only to be warned an hour before starting, 
and great care was to be taken that no sickly men accompanied 
the columns. Plundering was to bo strictly prohibited. 

The first column gained the crest of the Samana range by three 
o’clock on the following morning, when the troops, having rested an 
hour, continued their march. As they reached the foot of the 
last crest, having traversed some most difficult ground, they des- 
cried the second column below them at Nasin. Major Coke then 
pushed on, as fast as the nature of the ground would admit, against 
Sangar, which he came in sight of at break of day. A rush was 
made on the village, and, before ten shots had been fired, many of 
the sepoys had got beyond it, thus enabling the troops to capture 
nearly the whole of the cattle, which had by this time got half a 
mile away under the main range. The villagers did not attempt 
to make a stand, but fled, leaving a number of women and children 
in the village ; none of whom, however, were in any way injured. 
Sangar was found to contain about-sixty houses, which, with the 
tower and the jowar crops on the plateau below, were entirely 
"destroyed. The first column then joined the main body. 
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The second column, after marching fourteen miles, and care- 
fully avoiding the only village met with en route, began the 
ascent of the crest at 2-30 a.m., and, getting as quickly and silently 
as possible over the ridge, gained its position over Nasin at 4 a.m. 
Shortly before it reached this point the enemy began beating their 
war drums, but the column continued its movement in perfect 
silence and unseen. As soon as the position was gained, the men 
were collected and ordered to lie down under cover, waiting for 
dawn. The drums continued sounding, and the enemy endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the exact position of the column by firing a few 
random shots from the ridge and tower, which did no harm, and 
which were not returned. As dawn broke, the second column 
made a rush on the village, and the enemy, taking instantly to 
flight, were driven along and over the highest crest (the one com- 
manding] the village of Sangar) without any loss to us. The 
leading men of the column, led by Subadar Faiz Muhammad 
Khan, pushing on over the crest, captured some hundreds of 
cattle, which the enemy were driving off. 

The main column having left camp at 11 p.m., came in 
sight of Captain Henderson’s troops at daylight ; but before the 
guns could be got into position, the enemy, finding themselves 
threatened from above by the 1st column, and from below by 
the other two, were in full flight up the Samana range. 

The troops were now actively employed, covered by picquets, 
till 10 A.M., blowing up the towers and destroying the villages and 
crops. 

The signal for our retirement had been anxiously looked for 
by the mountaineers, and no sooner had it been given, than they 
began following up, beating their drums, and shouting their 
war cry. As the skirmishers of the 2nd Punjab Infantiy, under 
Captain G. W. G. Green, were abandoning one of the commanding 
points, they were attacked and driven back by a sudden rush of 
the enemy, but Captain Green, of whose conduct the Brigadier 
spoke v^ry highly, rallied'his men under cover of the fire of two 
mountain guns, and retook the position. 

The retirement was then continued in good order. Before 
the troops had reached the foot of the hill the enemy had ceased 
to follow up, and the whole force reached camp by sunset* 

Yin. XL so 
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In the meantime, Kliwaja Muhammad Khao, with 300 lout- 
men and 60 horse, had moved down into the Khanki valley, and 
destroyed the village of Katsah and several of the neighbouring 
hamlets. As this column had been ordered not to descend into 
the valley until firing was heard from Major Coke’s troops, many 
of the villagers had movt^l off to assist Sangar before iChwaja 
Muhammad Khan arrived, and the cattle had almost all been 
driven off ; what remuimjd, liowcver, were captured. 

The men of Togh and Kai also aided in the operations against 
the Rabia Khcls ; and the former h. id four men killed, but reported 
the loss of the enemy to have been more than their own. Brigadier 
Chamberlain stated tliat, in consenting to the employment of our 
Miranzai subjects against the Rabia Kliels, he was guided by 
the consideration that, for the subjugation of both parties, the 
feuds between the independent liill tribes and our Bangasli sub- 
jects of Miranzai eoidd not be naide too wide ; for in that part of 
the country a blood-feud well established was a difficulty almost 
beyond the bounds of amicable settlement. 

The casualties on our side were eleven killed and four wound- 
ed, while the loss of the llabia Khcl tribe was estimated at twenty- 
four killed and wounded, amongst the former being four malikis, 

A few days after this punishment the Mishti section came 
to terms, and gave hostages ; this was shortly followed by the sub- 
mission of the Rabia Khels, who brought back a great number 
of the plundered cattle, agreeing to pay for the remainder, which 
they had eaten. The tribe was also willing to pay a grazing tax 
for the pasturage ground near our frontier, but Government de- 
clined to receive any revenue from them. The Sheikhan section 
also came to terms, and the force returned to Kohat on the 7th 
of October, when it was broken up. 

Affair with the Bizoti Orakzais at the Ublan pass in March i868. 

After 1855 the Orakzais did not trouble our border again 
until 1868, when complications arose with a portion of the Dau- 
latzai. clan, and more especially the Bizoti section. The Bizotis 
have little or no trade to lose by misbehaviour, and their main 
strength lies in their insignificance ; and as theii chief settlements 
were in Tiiah, they had, previous to 1868, escaped punishment for 
their misdeeds. 
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Tn the early days of British rule trans-Indus, the Bizotis 
were constantly cattle-lifting on our border, and they attacked 
and plundered travellers and grasscutters whenever they could 
lay hands on them. In 1853, in consequence of the mis- 
behaviour of the Afridis, they were admitted, amongst others, to 
a share of the allowances paid for the peace of the Kohat pass. 
Besides the Bizotis, who touch our border, the other two sections 
of the Daulatzai clan, namely, the Firoz Khel and the Utman 
Kliel, are generally one with them in all their political moves, and 
the allowance given to the Bizotis on this occasion was shared by 
them also. 

The Sipaya section of the Muhammad Khels adjoins the win- 
ter settlements of the Daulatzais, and arc associated with them 
in the protection of the Kohat hoiaL Though a small section, they 
are notorious as plucky men and great thieves.. They have not 
more than four hundred fighting men, but they are well armed, 
and they have the character of being the best marksmen with the 
rifle amongst the tribes. They do not migrate in summer to Tirah, 
as do the Bizotis. 

In 1865 a Sipaya and two Bizotis were convicted of robbery 
in British territory and sentenced to imprisonment ; the Bizotis, 
Utman Khels, and Sipayas interceded for the release of the robbers, 
and, on their petition not being granted by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, took to making raids in British territory ; they killed two 
of our subjects, and captured some of our cattle. Colonel J. 
R. Becher, C.B., then Commissioner of Peshawar, settled the case 
by releasing the prisoners, and exacting a small fine as compen- 
sation for the loss of the cattle, and the lives of our subjects who 
had been killed. 

At the beginning of 1867, one Fateh Khan, a British subject 
of the village of Alizai, in the Kohat district, bordering on the Sipaya 
hills, petitioned the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat that a civil 
suit which had been decided against him in 1864 by Captain J. 
Coke, then Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, (whose decision had 
been confirmed on appeal in 1866) should be reopened. The 
Deputy Commissioner declined to reopen a case which had been 
finally decided twelve years before ; but, as Fateh Khan appeared 
in difficulties, he was promised a situation as a mounted orderly 
when a vacancy should occur, 

IDS 
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At the close of 1867 Fateh Khan went over to his independent 
neighbours, the Daulatzais, and induced them to take up his cause. 
On learning this, the Deputy Commissioner notified to the adjoin- 
ing tribes that any intercession for Fateh Khan could not be at- 
tended to, as the matter was one which exclusively concerned British 
subjects. Notwithstanding this warning, on the 23rd of December 
1867 a deputation from the Daulatzais, including representatives 
of the Bizoti, Utman Khel, and Firoz Khel sections, and also from 
the Sipaya section of the Muhammad Khel clan, came into Kohat 
(without, as usual, asking permission to enter British territory) 
to make intercession for Fateh Khan. They were received in dur- 
bar by the Deputy Commissioner, and informed that their request 
could not be granted ; and they were at the same time reminded 
that they had been duly warned of this. 

After this interview, all the tribe, except a section of the 
Bizoti under the leadership of one Saiyid Raza, intimated tlieir 
intention of abandoning the cause of Fateh Khan. 

On the 15th of January news was received that Saiyid Raza 
was collecting his followers for a raid into British territory, and 
preparations were made accordingly, the Bizotis being warned 
that if they did not prevent the raid they must take the conse- 
quences. On the morning of the 16th a demonstration v/as made 
against the police posts located in the towers at the foot of the 
Ublan pass, a defile through which ran the direct road from Kohat 
to the Bizoti villages ; but the Bizotis dispersed on the neighbour- 
ing villagers turning out. 

Meanwhile the representatives of the recusant sections had 
been summoned to Kohat, and, after some delay, the jirgas of 
the Bizotis, the Utman Khels, and the Sipayas appeared. A proc- 
lamation was then read out to them, pointing out the various 
acts of hostility which had been committed, and calling upon them 
to exact from the actual perpetrators compensation for injury done 
and restoration of the plundered cattle, and (according to tribal 
usage) the destruction l^y fire of two houses in each of the im- 
plicated sections, in token of submission. The jirgas expressed their 
inability to coerce the ill-disposed members of their respective 
sections, and the sections were then debarred from trade with British 
territory, and the Bizotis further deprived of the ofiSce of guarding 
the Kohat kotal, and of their allowances on that account. 
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On the loth of March a party of men, chiefly Sipayaa, made a 
demonstration against the towers at the Uhlan pass, and did every- 
thing they could to bring on an engagement ; but. acting on the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner, the police remained on the 
defensive. Failing in this attempt, it was reported that the follow- 
ing morning the Bizotis, some four hundred in number, would 
at^k the towers or the village of Muhamniadzai, and during the 
night Lieutenant P. L. N. Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, 
went out with 60 police and 180 levies. 

After the affair of the 16th of January, Major L. B. Jones, 
Commandant, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, who was commanding at Kohat, 
had, in company with the Deputy Commissioner and the officer 
commanding the artillery, examined the ground at the Uhlan pass. 
The x>as 8 itself, which is about six miles from Kohat, was found 
to be open, its width in some places being half a mile, and its length 
to the beginning of the ascent about a mile. Major Jones 
conridered that if the Bizotis occupied a small hill in advance of 
the towers, as they had previoudy done, they could be easily 
driven off by the troops, when considerable punishment could 
be inflicted on them in their retreat, without the necessity for our 
advancing on to the main range. This hill was not under fire from 
the crest of the high ridge in rear, which, although British territory, 
was such difficult ground that it was determined no advance on 
it should be made. 

Lieutenant Cavagnari, accordingly, on the morning of the 
11th of March occupied the hills on the left of the gorge, leaving 
the right open for the raiders to occupy if they came down. 

About 9 A.M. the news received showed that a raid was 
intended, and, on the call from the Depuly Commissioner, 100 
bayonets, Srd Punjab Infantry, under ' Captain P. C. Rynd, were 
sent ont from Kohat to Hke Muhammadzai post to reinforce the 
levies at tiie towers, and there to await further instructions from 
the Depn^ Commisnoner, but on no account to move against 
the enemy until su^KXt arrived from cantonments. 

Shortly after this, some men came down from the direction 
of the Sipaya hills, and ocenpied a position in front of the levies on 
the left mde of the psss. 

About 11-80 A.U., the enemy, who had collected onthcUblan 
kaUip began to descend and occupy the hills on the right, some 
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thirty or forty men occupying the small hill already mentioned. 
There were probably about two hundred in variouB other poeitionB. 

On this. Lieutenant Cavagnari again 

No. 2 Pnnjab Light Field Bat- j x ilt • x j xt x 1 

lery (2 reported to Major Jones, and that officer 

3rd Panjab Cavalry, 80 ni<-n. moved out from cantonments with the 
3rd „ Infantry, 280 ^ ^ i , , 

Gtii „ „ 200 troops as per margin, and rode on ahead 

to consult with the Deputy Commissioner. 

Major Jones found Lieutenant Cavagnari with his levies Hold- 
ing the Bizotis in check. The enemy had, as already mentioned, 
taken up the position it was expected they urould on the low hill 
to the c:ist 6l the pass, which was erroneously supposed to be detach- 
ed from the main range by some two or three hundred yards of 
open ground, and from which it was expected that their retreat 
to the kotal could be cut off cither by the cavalry or infantry. 

Major Jones immediately ordered the detachment of the 3rd 
Punjab Infantry, imdcr Captain Rynd, which had lemained at 
the towers, to advance towards the kotal, halt out of fire, and cut 
off the retreat of the Bizotis, should they make for the kotal after 
having been driven ofi the low hill. A small body of police was 
posted in support. Major W. D. Hoste, commanding the 6th 
Punjab Infantry, was posted with his men on the kotal side 
of the small hill, with directions to take a knoll about half-way 
up, from which a few of the enemy were firing, and to halt , there 
until further orders. The 3rd Punjab Infantry, under Captain 
A. U. F. Ruxton, were posted to the right of the hill, with orders 
to advance to the summit, take the position, and halt until further 
orders. The Artillery, under Captain R. J. Abbott, supported 
by a body of cavalry, were placed in such a position as to cover 
the advance of the two columns. The gorge to the right Wfu 


watclicd by forty sabres, 3rd Punjab Cavalry. 

These arrangements were completed by about 1-30 p.if., and 
the troops advanced to take the small hill on the guns opening 
fire. The hill was gained without any loss on our side, and two of 
the enemy were believed to have been killed by the column under 


Major Hoste. 

The enemy retired up the spur, which was now found to connect 
the small hill with the Ublan ridge, to a higher peak, where they 
had erected a breastwork. This peak was exceedingly steep to 
the south. Through a nusunderataading of orders, or ignorance 
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of the ground, Captain Ruxton considered that he was to take 
this hill also, and he accordingly advanced against it. This he did 
in the most gallant style, but at the foot of the breastwork he fell, 
and soon after Lieutenant C. K. Mackinnon, his adjutant, was 
wounded, while his best native officer, Ram Singh, was killed ; 
many casualties having occurred, the regiment retreated to the 
hill they had first taken. 

On seeing this unexpected movement of the 3rd Punjab Ip 
fantry. Major Jones ordered the guns to change ground and shell 
the position on which they were advancing. The 6th Punjab In- 
fantry were at the same time brought down from the low hill, to 
support the 3rd Punjab Infantry in case of necessity, and they were 
subsequently ordered to move up the gorge to the left. They ad- 
vanced to the support, and the two regiments attempted a rush on 
the position ; but it was found impossible to enter it, though a 
heavy fire was kept up by the guns to support the advance. 
Finding the position was not likely to be taken, both regiments, 
placed themselves under cover to rally. 

Major Jones now ordered out the rc- 
No. 2 Punjab Light Fid i inforcements, as per margin, under Major 
Soy. P- W. Campbell, from Kohat. 

Wing. 01 ii Punjab Infant ly. The energy, encouraged by their suc- 

cess, and by the reinforcements they were 
receiving from all sides, again moved forward. Consequent on 
this, a further advance of the British troops was ordered under 
fire of the guns, and reinforced by the detachment under Captain 
P. C. Rynd. The bugle was sounded, and a third attempt was made 
to take the position, but this also failed. 

It was now 4-30 f.m., and darkness was approaching, ^s 
it was reported that the position was impregnable, the troops were 
ordered to retire under cover of the artillery fire, and reached 
the plain without further loss. Soon after, Major Campbell 
arrived with reinforcements, but as the sun was setting, it was 
deemed unadvisable to attempt any further operations, and 
the troops returned to cantonments. The total loss in the day’s 
operations, was eleven killed and forty-four wounded. It was 
afterwards ascertained that Captain Ruxton had not been killed 
«t the time of his fall, but was eventually cut up by the enemy, 
and his head canied off. The enemy were believed to have suffer^ 
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conaiderably, to which Major Jones attributed the fact that the 
retirement was in no way pressed by them. 

Expedition against the Bizoti Orakzals by a force under Lieut.- 
Colonel C. P. Keyes, C.B., in February 1869. 

After the affair at the Ublan pass above narrated, the block- 
ade against the offending sections was made more stringent, but, 
although it was worked as strictly as was possible, its go^ effects 
were considerably lessened owing to the insignificance of the sections 
and their independence of British territory for their actual wants. 

An attempt was then made to induce the other sections of 
the Orakzais to coerce or punish the Bizotis for a pecuniary consid- 
eration of Es. 600 ; but the scheme fell to the ground, and the 
Bizotis and Utman Khels went off to their summer quarters. 

As the time approached for them to return to their winter 
settlements, it was determined, as the blockade in its then 
limited extent had proved ineffectual, and as the Orakzais had 
failed to coerce the offending sections, that, after due warning, 
the blockade should be extended so as to affect not only the offend- 
ing sections of the Daulatzais, but the Orakzais clans collectively. 
There was every hope of this measure soon causing the other sec- 
tions to bring such pressure on the Daulatzais as would induce 
them to tender their submission, and give full satisfaction for their 
misconduct. Meanwhile, on the night of the 13 th of February, a 
fresh outrage was committed, a small party of the Ltmuu Khel 
section surprising our police post at the foot of the Koh^ ^ kotal^ 
killing one policeman, who resisted and carrying off three others. 

Although a large part of the Orakzai tribe desired to remain 
at peace and cultivate friendly relations with us, it was now evi- 
dent that owing to the feelings of Afghan pride, and the com- 
plicated relations existing among the different divisions of the 
tribe, it was hopeless to expect the well-disposed sections to 
coerce the offending clans, unless aided in their endeavour by 
an exhibition of the power of the British Government. There 
was also every probability that dday in noticing this outrage would 
cause matters to assume a still more serious aspect ; and, on the 
strong recommendation of Lieutenant Cavagnari, and Lieut.- 
Colonel C. P. Keyes, C.B., sanction was accorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor for a sudden raid to be made into the tenitoiy of the 
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offending sections, as it was hoped that chastisement inflicted on 
them at their homes (hitherto vaunted us inaccessible) would show 
such a determination on our part not to be trifled with, that the 
prestige of the offending section would be destroyed, and the 
action of the. friendly clans in coercing their [fellow tribesmen to 
come to terms would be greatly stimulated. 

The plan of operations wcs to cross the Ublan pass, and, if not 
opposed at the village of Onra, to pass on to that of Danakhula, 
the head-quarters of Saiyid Haza, which was to be destroyed, as 
well as the settlements of the Utman Khels ; but if any opposition 
was met with at Gara, no attempt to surprise Dana Khula and 
the Utman Khels was to be made, as the delay would afford ample 
time to the enemy to make preparations. 

A demonstration was made on the Peshawar side, with 
the view of checking the Aka Khel Afridis, especially the Basi 
Khel section, and also to attract the attention of the Utman 
Khels. 

The Deputy Commissioner had no fear about the Kohat Pass 
Afridis joining, as they had no sympathy with the Daulatzais; 
but, as a precautionary measure, their representatives, who were 
at Kohat, were to l^e detained there whilst the force was out ; and 
as the troops moved out of cantonments, Rustam Khan, son of 
Bahadur Sher Khan (who had the management of tW pass ar- 
rangements), was to proceed to the village of Bosti Khel. 

Information regarding the nature of the country beyond the 
Ublan showed that it was impracticable to carry out the proposed 
plan of operations except oy seizing the kotal by a sudden surprise. 
Evei 3 rthing therefore depended on r>ecrecy regarding our move- 
ments ; so much so, that it was determined that, if the kotal could 
not be seized without any alarm to the enemy in the valley below, 
it would be useless to push on wHh any reasonable hope of success, 
in which case the troops were to be withdrawn, and the expedition 
abandoned. 

At midnight on the 24th of February, a complete cordon was 
formed by the 4th Punjab Cavaby round the town of Kohat, to 
stop anyone attempting to enter or leave it, and police picquets 
were placed at all the likely places by which a man might attempt 
to enter the hills. 
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At 1 A.M. on th* 25th, the foice, aa per margin, moved from 

Ko. 1 ught FtaM command of Llent- 

(2 mountain gum). Colonel C. P. K^yes, C.B. This force 
m Punjab InfMtry. followed by/ a reserve, consisting 

of the 2nd Punjab Infantry and two 
24-poandei howitzers, under Captain H. Tyndall. 

On reaching the foot of the Ublan pass, Lieut. -Colonel Keyes 
and Lieutenant Cavagnari, with a few picked men from the 
police, headed by four maliks of the friendly portion of the village 
of Oara, ascended the pass as quickly as possible, leaving the 
column to follow slowly after them. A small picquet of the enemy 
had generally been posted at the top of the pass, and arrangements 
were made to seize this by stratagem. When challenged, the four 
nudika were to reply, assuring their people that, provided they 
kept quiet and did not raise the alarm, no harm would come to 
them ; the police were at the same time to rush forward and 
seize them. This was the point that was to decide whether 
the enterprise was to be carried out or not ; for, had the enemy 
been found on the alert, the troops would have at once been ordered 
to retire, and the expedition abandoned. Fortunately, however, 
the enemy, never dreaming that such an attempt would be made, 
and confident in the boasted strength of their position, had on this 
night neglected their usual precautions ; no watch had been set, and 
quiet possession of the koUd was taken. 

The four maliks of the Bizoti and Firoz Khel sections who 
were with Lieutenant Cavagnari, and who had, since the opening 
of hoffciHtiim with the Daulatzais, professed friendship, were 
now seat on to assure the friendly portion of the village of Oara 
that we only intended destroying Saiyid Baza’s quarter of the 
village, and that, if unopposed, the troops would pass on to Dana- 
khula and the Utman Khel country ; but that, if any resistance 
was offered, Oara would be destroyed. The Firoz Khel nudika 
were to warn their tribe of the penalties which would be incurred 
by their hostages if they assisted the Utman Khels. The 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and a wing of the Ist Punjab Infantry then moved 
quietly down the pass with Lieut.-Colonel Keyee. 

The nudika^ when permitted to .start, lost no time on the road ; 
and, on arrival at the village, passed the word that the troops were 
coming, and proceeded at once to remove their families and 
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p r operty to a place of safety— their example being iminediately 
followed by the rest of the village, the men and women setting to 
work at once to drive their flocks and herds up to the higher ranges. 
Consequently, when the troops arrived in front of Oara, not a 
quarter of an hour after the malikSf aU, except a portion of the 
fighting men, had cleared out of the village, and a fim was opened 
on the column from the so-called friendly quarter. The design 
of saving Gara in the hope of surprising Danakhula was thus 
frustrated. 

The troops immediately opened out, and took the village with 
a rush, the left assault being made by the 4th Punjab Infantiy, 
and the right by the wing of the 1st Punjab Infantry, led respec- 
tively by Lieut.-Colonel J. Cockbum-Ho^ and lieutenant H. W. 
Pitcher, v.c. In carrying the village our lose had been-*in the 
1st Punjab Infantry one man killed and eight wounded, and in 
the 4th Punjab Infantry eleven wounded. 

The surprise of Daimkhula was now no longer practicable, 
for the troops would have had to fight their way for two miles, and 
everything would have been cleared out of the village long before 
it could be reached. The troops would also have had to fight their 
way back against increasing numbers, and no advantage that could 
have been gained by the destruction of the empty village would 
have warranted the risk that would have attended the operations, 
and the heavy loss of life that must have occurred. The mountain 
guns were, therefore, brought into action on the crest of the kotof, 
and made some admirable practice on the advancing bodies of the 
enemy, thus mi^rially assisting the retirement. 

On reaching the top of the kotal, the 4th Punjab Infantry and 
the wing of the let Punjab Infantry were sent down, while the r tm 
was held hy the left wing of the 1st Punjab Infantry, under Cifiain 
T. Higginson, supported by picquets of the 4th Punjab Infantry 
on the right and left spurs, under Lieutenants A. Gaselee and A. 
McC. Bruce respectively. These picquets were necessary, as the crest 
of the pass was bare of cover, and without them the ground held 
by the Ist Punjab Infantry would have been altogether untenable ; 
but when the crest had to be evacuated, their withdrawal was 
a matter of some difficulty. The descent from the spun to the 
hotal was steep and difficult, and the xetuement was necessarily 
slow— much riower than the movements of the enemy. The 
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latter had pressed the retirement closely to gain these points, and 
were not long in seizing the vantage ground, and opening a smart 
fire on the retiring picquets, which the Ist Punjab Infantry had 
to keep down in the best way it could from the crest. 

Covered, however, by the fire of the mountain guns, and by 
that of the howitzers in reserve, which opened on the enemy as 
soon as they occupied the kotal^ the men wore withdrawn with 
great steadiness ; and the whole force reached Kohat at 1 a.m., 
having been twelve hours absent. Our loss was three killed and 
thirty-three wounded. 

Whilst these operations were being 
Scom^niM. carried on from the Kohat side, a column, 

3 troops, l9th Bengal consisting of the troops as per margin, 
Y oJmpany, Sapiiers and had moved out from Pesliawar, under 
Hinen. ^ , x. Brig.-General D. M. Stewart, c.b., for 

Infantry. the purpose of distracting the atten- 

Punjab Native infan- Utman Khel Orakzais and 

Basi Khel Afridis. Early on the morn- 
ing of the day that Lieut. -Colonel Keyes crossed the Ublan, 
an official was sent to the village of Akhor, in the Kohat pass, to 
say that the troops were close behind, and must be allowed tempo- 
rarily to hold the village. At the same time, detachments of 
cavalry and infantry were placed in front of Jana Garhi and Fort 
Bara, to keep the Basi Kliels at home. They began making off 
on seeing the troops, but on being reassured, they waited on the 
officer commanding the detachments. 

The main body of the troops, accompanied by the Com- 
missioner, moved into the Kohat pass about daybreak, and 
advanced about two miles beyond Akhor, whence a party was 
sent on to reconnoitre. 

The force' halted until 1 p.m., and then fell back upon Fort 
Mackeson, returning to Peshawar the following day. 

These movements excited much attention, and they probably 
proved indirectly beneficial to the Kohat column. 

After the destruction of the village of Gara, the Bizotis began 
to evince signs of submission, and on the 4th of April following, 
the jirgaa of the Bizoti, Utman Khel, and Sipaya sections can:e 
into Kohat, and tendered their submission to the Deputy Com- 
missioner. They agreed to pay a fine of Bs. 1,200, and to give 
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nine of their principal headmen as hostages for their future good 
behaviour. After an appropriate wai ning, their submission was 
accepted, and the blockade was removed. 

In the following year a large caravan of the Alisherzai section 
of the Orakzais was seized near Kohat. This section, on account 
of various acts of petty theft, had been excluded from British ter- 
ritory, but they now sent in their jirga^ begging for a settlement. 
On the 23rd of March 1870 the representatives of both Pitao and 
Sweri Alisherzais arrived at Kohat, and agreed to pay Rs. 1,100 
for past offences, and to behave well in future, the headmen of 
Torawari being their sureties. 

In 1873 reprisals w'ere made on the Sipayn section for petty 
offences committed on the Kohat border; but in January 1874 
they rubmitted, paid full indemnity for losses incurred by British 
subjects, ^and gave security for future good behaviour. 

In April 1874 an attack was made on a hamlet belonging to 
the Akhels, situated on the Miranzai border, by a party of six or 
eight men of that section, in pursuance of a blood- feud, and the 
individual against whom the attack was made was murdered, and 
his property plundered. The Akhels were called upon to deliver 
up the murderers, or to pay a fine of Rs. 1.000, and they chose the 
latter alternative. 

In August of the same year, the Muhammad Khel clan of 
the Orakzais, who are Shias, and are followers of the Tirah Saiyids^ 
were attacked by a large coalition of the Sunni tribes of Tirah, and 
some of their principal villages were destroyed, and the saiyids, 
as already stated, were driven to seek refuge in British territory. 
Great excitement was created along the Miranzai and Hangu bor- 
ders, and it was with difficulty that British subjects were restrained 
from taking part in ,the affair. 

In 1878 the Alisherzai and the Massuzai began to assume a 
hostile attitude toward us. This found vent in petty offences on 
the upper Miranzai border, as well as in Kurram. 

On the outbreak of the Afghan war in November 1878, there 
was much agitation amongst all the Sunni Orakzai clans, caused 
by emissaries from the Amir of Kabul, and the preachings of the 
muBas ; but on the first of January 1879 a settlement was effected 
with them by the Depnly Commissioner. 
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On the 3rd of March the Alisherzai aided the Zaimnkhte in 
an attack on the Oandiawar aarai^ a comsaisfiariat station a few 
nules east of Thai, in which our loss was six killed and five 
wounded. In this outrage, however, the Alisherzais played a 
subordinate part, only five out of the twenty-five raiders be- 
longing to their section. The party, moreover, passed through the 
Zaimukht limits on their way to British territory. 

The conduct of the Mamuzais was also hostile, and they were 
guilty of several offences on the British border. The most im- 
portant of these was the murder of two munahia and a servant, 
between Kav. and Nariab, on the 27th of June 1879, and the 
robbery of property valued at Rs. 200. In this outrage they 
were joined by the Akhels. Again, on the 19th of July, a party 
of Mamuzais, about 160 in number, made a raid on the cattle 
belonging to the village of Kai, and carried ofi animals to the 
value of Rs. 2,760, one man being killed on each side. They were 
aided in their retreat by the Akhel section. 

On account of these repeated outrages, the Government of 
India sanctioned the adoption of punitive measures against the 
Alisherzai and Mamuzai sections of the Lashkarzai Orakzais, 
to be undertaken, if possible, in conjunction with the expedition 
against the Zaimukhts (to be described *in Chapter V). The rapid 
success, however, of the British force employed against the last, 
named tribe, so alarmed the Alisherzais, that their jirga attended 
and accepted the terms proposed, viz,, payment of Rs. 4,000 fine 
and the surrender of twenty-eight hostages. The Mamuzais also 
agreed to pay a fine of the same amount and to furnish hostages ; 
but subsequently a claim was raised by one party in the section that 
the fine agreed to should include all payments on account of a raid 
by the entirely distinct section — ^the Ali Khel — on a aerai at 
Mazam Talao on the night of the 14th of November 1879. This 
claim could not, of coiirse, be entertained, and the Mamuzais were 
accordingly blockaded. 

The raid above mentioned upon Mazam Talao, between Togh 
and Sarozai on the Kohat-Thal road, was of a very serious' nature. 
The raiders, belongmg chiefly to the Ali Khel Orakzais, were under 
the leadership of one Malik Hawas of that section. The party 
consisted of thirty-seven men, and, owing to the gross cowardice 
of the guard of road police stationed in the ssrai, no lesiBtaiiee 



was offered. The oaeualties were thirteen kiUed and sixteen 
wounded, chiefly unarmed coolies and travellers. The garrison 
of the road post was subsequently severely punished. Four 
of the neighbouring British villages, which enjoyed a remission 
of revenue in consideration of the duties of frontier watch 
and ward, had failed either to oppose or to follow up the retreat- 
ing raiders, and their revenue demands were accordingly raised 
to the full amount for a term of five years. For this raid a fine of 
Rs. 4,500 was imposed on the Ali Khels. 

On the night of the 5th of August 1880 another serious raid 
was committed on the Bagatukh serat, three miles west of Hangu. 
The marauders, who were about forty in number, and were chief- 
ly men of the Mamuzai and Ali Khel sections, having found the sen- 
try asleep, entered the enclosure by scaling the walls. There were 
at that time in the serai twenty-two coolies, prptected by a gar- 
rison of nine road police, recruited from the neighbouring villages. 
Of the former, two were killed and three wounded, and of 
the police six were killed and one wpunded. The raiders then set 
fire to one side of the serai and carried off four rifles, some match- 
locks, some pickaxes, and about Rs. 150 in cash. The party ap- 
proached Bagatukh through the lands of the Rabia Khel and Malla 
Khel Orakzais, and retired unmolested with their plunder into 
the territory of the Akhels. As a punishment to the villagers of 
Bagatukh for their apathy in not turning out to repel this raid, 
the assessment of the village was raised from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
for a period of three years. To punish the sections who had given 
a passage to the raiders, a fine of Rs. 1,000 was imposed on the 
Akhels, of Rs. 750 on the Rabia Khels, and Rs. 750 on the Malla 
Kheb ; and, in addition to these, Rs. 1,000 was to be added to the 
amount already due from the Mamuzais, the sum previously stand- 
ing against the Ali Khels being held to be sufficient. 

The fines now imposed upon the Orakzai tribe amounted 
to no less than Rs. 15,200, and proposals were mpde for the pay- 
ment of this amount being enforced by a uiilitary expedition ; but 
punitive measures had to be deferred in consequence of the opera- 
tions against the Mahsud Wazirs. {See Chapter VIII.) The neces- 
sity oi reducing this larger and more important tribe to submission 
was zegudedgi being men urgent^ and the opportunity of utilising 
the teoe on the qpot afeinet the QnJnai dans was lost. 
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After this, the attitude of the Orakzaie gradually became so 
openly defiant and contumacious that they eventually exhausted 
the patience of Government, and brought upon themselves the 
long-deferred punishment inflicted by the two Miranzai Expeditions 
of 1891. Before proceeding to an account of these punitive measures, 
however, it is necessary to relate in some detail the events which 
made them necessary. 

In 1884, the Sturi Khels still owed the'Rs. 1,500 imposed upon 
them ; the Rabia Khels and Akhels behaved badly, though the 
latter paid up Rs. 001, leaving Rs. 2,200 still owing lor old and 
new oSenc.<^. The Mishtis, by cattle-lifting, etc., added another 
Rs. 600 to the Rs. 1,894 previously due. 

During 1886 the Akhels and Mishtis gave further trouble ; 
the Rabia Khels and Malla Khels were allowed to compound for 
their offences on easy terms. 

In 1886 the Sturi Khels, who had paid no part of the Rs. 1,500 
against them, made two fresh cattle raids. The Mishtis continued 
to give trouble, many of their cattle thefts being traced to Chapar 
Mishti, a village only a mile or two beyond our border in fairly 
open country. The Rabia Khel and Akhel also committed further 
depredations; the latter, the worst behaved section on the border, 
added 33 fresh offences during the year, claims for Rs. 5,163 still 
remaining due from them from 1885. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in his annual report,’ made sugges- 
tions for an expedition to include the 'Akhels and other offenders, 
and considered that it would be impossible ever to check these 
incessant outrages until this was done. 

During 1887 the Sturi Khels avoided all settlement of cases 
against them, besides committing fresh offences. This being a 
B^ion which does not visit British territory, reprisals, other than 
by a punitive expedition, were not feasible. The Mishtis and 
Rabia Khels behaved worse than ever ; while the Akhels com- 
mitted 48 fresh offences; and the Deputy Commissioner again 
urged the necessity for strong measures. 

During 1888 matters went on much as before, the Rabia Khel, 
ICshtis, and Akhels commiUing a number of serious outrages, 
and no clan (except the Sipayas, who paid up for some misconduct 
of the preceding years, but committed new offences as well), 
attempted to settle the amount due from it. The Sheikhan, Ali 
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Khelt and Mamuzai also added some offences to their lists. 
Trouble of a new kind, however, due to the intrigues of Mozuffer 
Khan, arose with the Malla Ehel and Rabia Khel. 

At the beginning of 1888 the Malla Khel suddenly made 
a claim that Darband and their other settlements in the Miranzai 
plain south of the Samana should be treated as independent terri* 
tory. In 1855 the Rabia Khel had formally acknowledged that the 
crest of the Samana was the boundary of British territory ; and 
though the strip of territory in question was not marked on our 
survey map as British, yet it had been assessed as such, and 
always acknowledged by the tribes as within our borders. On the 
claim being rejected by the district officer, the Malla Khel at once 
evacuated these settlements and went of! to the hills. The Rabia 
Khel then broke out into open hostility, and, passing through the 
evacuated territory, committed eight outrages, besides threatening 
various British villages. To stop these raids a new frontier post 
was built at Shinawari. This post, garrisoned by forty men of 
the Border Militia, was attacked on the night of the 3rd-4th 
March by a mixed babd of Malla Khel and Rabia Khel. They 
were beaten of! with a loss of two killed, upon which they plun- 
dered the British hamlet of Torwatti. For this and previous 
offences a fine of Rs. 1,400 was imposed on the Malla Khel. In 
March and April they returned to Darband and the vicinity, and 
pending the orders of Government no action was taken against 
them. 

In 1889 another attempt was made to effect a settlement with 
the Rabia Khel and Mishtis. By April 1889 there were 90 offences 
charged against the former, for which the compensation due was 
Rs. 6,100, besides Rs. 2,000 fine; while against the Mishtis the 
total claim was Rs. 8,500. At this time the Akhels were giving 
more trouble than any other of the Orakzai sections. A large 
amount of compensation was due from them, and, on the 8th 
May 1889, a large party of them attacked a police guard taking 
prisoners from Kai to Hangu, rescued the prisoners, wounded 
a constable, and carried off some arms. On the 13th Hay, Mr. 
Davis, the police officer sent to investigate this outrage, came 
upon a raiding party of Akhels near Togh, and found the bodies 
of two men who had been shot. Mr. Davis and his escort pursued 
the raideiSt who fixed upon him and escaped. 
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Oftptain Leigh* the Deputy CommiBsioner* ezpieesed hie opinion 
that this state of lawlessness could not be ended without strong 
measures ; in which view he was supported by the Lieutenant- 
OoTemor of the Punjab* who urged upon the Government of 
India the necessity of action. 

The conclusions arrived at by Sir James Lyall were briefly 
as fenows:—- 

(1) That the country up to the foot of the Samana Range, should be 
declared to be British territory, and dealt with accordingly. 

(2) That the Khan Tahnldnr should be told to collect from the Malla 
Khel, Rabia Khel, Mishti and Sheikhan sections under his political 
charge, the fines and compensation due from them, under penalty 
of loss of office, jagin and allowances. 

(3) That the Deputy Commisnoner be authorised to call in the Akhel 
jirga, and, if a proper jirga came m, to take their reply, and, if 
necessary, to threaten an expedition against them. If no proper 
jirga attended, the section to be at once formally blockaded. 

(4) That a small military detachment of rifles and sabres be posted at 
Hangu to protect this part of the border. 

The Government of India agreed to the above, and steps 
were at once taken to carry them into effect. 

At the beginning of 1890 the Khan had done nothing to realize 
the fines : Makhmaddin and his party were openly defiant : and 
there was reason to believe that Mozuffer Khan and his son Sarwar 
Khan were encouraging the tribes not to pay. 

The Punjab Government accordingly proposed that if, by the 
beginning of March, Mozuffer Khan had not coerced Makhmaddin 
and recovered the sums due, he should be removed from oflice and 
an expedition despatched : the scope of the expedition to also 
include the Zaimukht, Chikkai of Chinarak, who had been mixed 
up in these troubles. 

Genuinely alarmed, the Khan now paid up Rs. 19,000 (out of 
Its. 24,385 demanded), and Chikkai, Makhmaddin, the Malla Khels 
and the Akhds made submission and promise of pa 3 rment. Tho 
Khan resigned his political appointment and took two years’ fur- 
lough from his tehsildarship. 

In June the Rabia Khels broke out again, raiding a British 
village close to Hangu, and firing upon the police sent after 
them. The Deputy Oommissioner suaimoned the tribal fiipeSf 



Imt none appeared ; and the police measengexe sent to call themin 
were deprived of their arms and threatened with death. Thii 
miecondaot being due to the intrigues of the Khan of Hango, he 
was deported to Abbottabad. As he still continued intriguing and 
stirring up trouble from that place, he was removed to the Central 
Jail at Lahore, and the tribes were informed of the fact. The 
tribes were further informed that, a punitive expedition would 
be sent against them. 

Upon this Chikkai and the Akhels paid up their fines, and the 
Samil clans also sent in a jirga and promised to pay all outstand- 
ing amounts, giving hostages for payment. No money, however, 
was forthcoming by the date agreed upon; outrages began again 
as before, and two British officers were fired upon without 
provocation. It was c^uite clear that the tribes^ had come to 
the conclusion that, when an expedition was imminent, they 
had only to send in a jirga and promise conipensation and amend- 
ment, in order once more to delude the authorities into a belief 
that they really intended to behave better in future. As both the 
Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner were still of opinion 
that there was no chance of a permanent settlement of this border 
without an expedition, the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 2nd 
December, recommended this course to be taken. In his letter he 
drew particular attention to the attitude of the Payavi Nmasi and 
Ayaz Khel sections of the Babia Khel, who had not paid a penny 
of the heavy fines due from them, and to the conduct of their 
leader Makhmaddin, who had just sent a message to Captain Leigh, 
the Deputy Commissioner, to say that he had no intention of pay- 
ing ; an example promptly followed by the Sturi Khel. 

First Miranxai Expedition, 1891. 

On the 2nd January 1891 the Government of India, concurring 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, decided that an expedition should be 
despatched, with the special object of punishing and enforcing 
the submission of the four Samil sections, ctz., the Babia 
Khel, Sheikhan, Mishti, and Mamuzai, as well as the Sturi Khel, 
should the latter fail to submit when the Khanki valley was 
occupied. The sections were to be informed that, whatever over- 
tures they might make, ^hc troops would start and would occupy 
the valley ; and that, if submission were not then 
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offeredy they would be severely dealt with. The following trere to 
be the terms exacted from the refractory tribesmen on their 
submission 

(t) Full and iniinediatfe payment of all 4>ut8tanding fineH. 

(ii) An agreement to the location of posta on the Samana range at any 
points which might be chosen, and an agreement to the Kohat 
Border Police patrolling the Samana range whenever it was 
necessary or desirable to do so. 

(fit) An agreement to pay revenue to Government, and malikana to 
, the Bangash owners, for ali holdings and gracing on the south of 
the Samana Range. 

(to) An agreement accepting the tribal responsibility of the clans for 
offences committed by members of them, and accepting the principle 
of the settlement of all claims against them or of claims by them 
against British subjects by tribal jirgaa before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 


The command of the expedition was entrusted to Brig.- 
Cleneral Sir William Lockhart k.c.b., c.s.i.» then commanding 
the Punjab Frontier Force, with chief political as well as mili- 
tary authority. Major Leigh, Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, 
was appointed Political Officer. The composition of the force, 

which was styled the 
“ Miranzai Field Force,*’ 
was as shown in the margin. 
The detail of the staff will 
be found in the Appendix. 
Each infantry regiment was 
(Fioneen). ^ strong ; and the following 

orders with regard to equip- 
ment, etc., were amongst those issued : — 

Winter scale of clothing for troops and followers ; 200 rounds 
rifle ammunition per man in regimental charge ; heavy entrench- 
ing tools only to be taken ; ten days* supplies to be collected at 
advanced base ; 15 days* supplies in reserve at Kohat ; two and 
a half Native Field Hospitals allotted to the force, with mule 
transport for half that number ; riding mules or ponies to be sub* 
stith^ for an^bulance tongas; five days* rations (I day*s in haver- 
sacks) to accompany troops across the border ; tents for troops 
to be provided as transport became available. 


Hcad-qaartan rad two ■qa«droiu, Sth Pun- 
jAb CAvray. 

No. 8 (FwliAwar) IfountAin BAtteiy. 

No. 4 (Haima) m f* 

No. 5 OompraytBragil Soppen rad Minera- 

SidSikhlBfratcy. 

lit PoajAblalratij. 


4lh 

Sth M •• 
28 d Bragal •• 
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It WHS not considered likely that other Orakzai clans or the 
Afridis would oiler any assistance to those against whom action 
was being taken, both on account of the heavy snow on the high 
ranges to the north of the valley, and also because the Afridis did 
not appear to interest themselves in the ISaniil clans of the Khanki 
valley. The Khaibar Rifles, indeed, even volunteered for service 
on the Miranzai border. 

Hangu was the advanced base. The Field Force (numbering 
something over 5,000 fighting men) was concentrated at Kohat 
by the 12th January, its advance across the herder being arranged 
for the 19th. On the 12th proclamations were issued to the four 
Samil clans, warning tliem nut to resist, and to the other Orakzai 
clans informing tiiem that they would not be interfered with ii 
they did not in any way oppose us. 

The force was divided into three columns as per margin, 
No. 1 COLUMN. and Shahu Khcl, Togh and 

Colonel A. McC. liruci. Hangu were fixed upon as 

5th piini.ib CAvalry, Huad.quftrter? and ,, ^ ^ / .i. 

three troopH. Starting points of these 

No. 4 (iiiizara) Muuutain Battery. column^* respectively. One 

Hfllf Companv, Bengal Srtpi>eM and MmeiH r 

i»t Punjab Tnf.iiiiiy. troop c>i the 5th xunjab 


Colonel A. McC. Bruct. Hangu were fixed upon as 

5th piini.ib Cavalry, Huad.quarter? and ,, ^ ^ / .1 

three troopH. Starting points of these 

No. 4 (Hazara) Mountain Battery. column^* respectively. One 

Half Companv, Bengal Sapi>er.s and MmeiH r 

lat Punjab Tnf.iiiiiy. troop c>i the 5th xunjab 

•’ , /n ^ If I 4 Cavalry was detailed for 

and Wing. keeping up communication 

iwii B*ng Hnf.nt.y. between Dnrband, Hangu, 

No. 2 C’OLUMN. J XT 1. 1 1 ® J 

L!(tu. Colonel A. //. Turner. Kohat, the last-named 

No. 3 (Pc.«»iia'.var) Mountain Buttery. place being garhsoned by 

ilalf t'ompanv, Bengal Sappern lind -MiiierH , i j r r ^ 

•jnd Punjab Infantry. the 22nd Bengal Infantry 

” and detachtnents of other 

Uc^.-Co'o.ac.c.Br«umiaw. regimenta. Heavy ram and 

3rd .Sikh Infantry. BDow prevented the columns 

23rd Btngal Infantry (Pi»n.er.). Wing. ^ arranged : but by 

the 21st of January they were in position at their starting points. 
N.)S. 2 and 3 columns had meantime pushed reconnaissances to 
the crest of the Samana, now nearly a foot deep in snow. The 
roads from Darband and Pat Darband had been found capable of 
being made into good mule roads ; the road from Hangu to Lakka 
proved to be unfit for animals. 

On the 23rd a reconnaissance was made from No. 1 column 
110 thi Ivhaii’si valley to the Mishti Khcl village of Khaori. The 
route was found practicable for laden camels, and the Miahtis in 


4th M 

23 rd Bengal ,, (PionecrH), Hcad-quarte'*' 
and Wing. 

29tli Beog' 1 infantry. 

No. 2 C’OLUMN. 

Lttul. -Colonel .4. //. Turner. 

No. 3 (Pc.«»Iia'.var) Mountain Buttery, 
ilalf Com Jinny, Bengal Soppcrri iind .Miiiern 
2nd I’uujab Infantry. 

tith „ 

No. 3 ( ‘OLUMN. 

Ucuf.-Co^ond C. C. Brovnlow. 

3rd Sikh Infantry. 

23 rd Bengal Infantry (Pioneers), Wing. 
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the villages were quite peaceable. On the 24th Colonel Bruce 
again reconnoitred up the Khanki valley, this time to Gwada. 
The reconnaissance when returning was fired upon from Gwada, 
Jandasanit and Katsa. On this day the Mishti jirga submitted 
at Hangu ; the Hamuzais had already submitted at Kohat on the 
6th. The Sheikhans, and Hakhmaddin’s faction of the Rabia 
Khel» were thus the only sections still recalcitrant. 

On the 26th orders were issued directing the various columns, 
marching by different routes, to concentrate at Gwada on the 27th. 
In accordance with this scheme. Nos. 1 and 2 columns concen- 
trated as arranged, but No. 3 column, which on the 26th had reached 
Darband, >vas prevented by snow and rain from reaching Gwada 
till the 29th. No opposition had been encountered by any column, 
nor by a reconnaissance from Gwada to Ghuzghor on the 28th. 
The following villages were destroyed by the columns when pass- 
ing : — Katsa, Saifaldarra, Nadirmela and Sarmela — belonging to the 
Makhmaddin faction — and Tor Pokho, near Tsalai. 

On the 2Sth the Sheikhan jirga came into camp, also the Payavi 
Nmasi section. The latter were, however, informed that until 
Makhmaddin came in their submission could not be accepted ; 
he being now the only Rabia Khel headman who had not submitted. 

On the 29th a reconnaissance was pushed up the Daradar 
valley, through Starkili to the Kharai Kotal, leading from the 
Daradar valley into the Sheikhan country. The reconnaissance 
reported that the road from Gwada to the kotal was quite prac- 
ticable formulas, and that the road down the Laghardarra, through 
Dran, and round through Mir Asghar back to Shahu Kliel, appeared 
also practicable. 

Makhmaddin being still obdurate, the destruction of the towers 
of the Payavi Nmasi commenced at Inzaur, a couple of milis west 
of Gwada, on the 31st, Makhmaddin’s own tower at Jandasam 
being blown up on the following day, and three more at Ghuzghor 
on the 2nd February. On the 3rd the villages of Darwazamcla 
and Fakirmela, belonging to Makhmaddin’s section, and on the 4th 
the Ayaz Khel portion of Ghuzghor, were destroyed. 

The Kharai Kotal being found impassable from recent henvj 
snow, orders were now issued for the force to return to Shuhu 
Khel and enter the Laghardarra valley from the east instead of 
{com the west as originally intended. 



No. 3 (PeshAwor) MounUin 
Bottery, Royol ArtUlery. 

No. 3 Oompany. Bon^ Sap- 
pen and Minora. 

3rd Bikha. 

2nd Punjab Infantry. 
23rdPionoen. 


On the 4th, tike 2ad eolomn, leomietitated u per maigiA, onder 
Lieut..Colonel Turner and aooompanied 
bj Sir W illiam Lockhart, marched for 
the Sheikhan country, pushing cat re* 
conAcutring and surv^ parties in vaiioas 
directions en route. No. S c olu i n n was 
temporarily broken up^ and the Stii 
Punjab Cavalry and Sth Punjab Infantry were sent back to Kohat, 
the Bengal Infantry being moved ' to Shahu KheL Twognns, 
No. 4 (Hasaxa) Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, and the 1st 
Punjab Infantry remained at Gwada, where two more towem wece 
blown up on the 4th. No. 1 column, marchiiw on the Oth md Shahu 
Khel and Hangn, proceeded to Darband to fumidk escorts for work- 
ing-parties on the roads to the Samana crest. They destroyed 
Shakartangi, the last remaining village of the Makhma dd i n section, 

en route. , , , 

On the 6th, No. 2 cduinn, which had marched md Khaon and 

Mir Asghar. arrived at Dran. Makhmaddin’s cattle, which had 
been harboured in Laghardarra, escaped ; but the Sheikhana were 
fined Re. 600 for allowing them to be there, security for payment 
immediately enforced under threat of destroying towers. 
Proclamations were sent to the Sturi Khel to say that a force would 
visit their, country, and the Zers pass, leading into Stun Khd 
country, was reconnoitred. On the 8th the column was back again 
at Shahu Khel, having completed its survey work. 

At Shahu tihd Nos. 2 and 3 columns wore again reconstituted 
as per margin : on the 9th No. 2 cdnmn 
marched for Hangu, where it remained 
until the force was broken up. On the 
same day No. 3 column, taking with it 
five -days’ supplies, reached Bar Matai; 
and on the 10th marched for Zera. 
From early morning the Sappem and 
Pioneers were at work on the Zers pass, 
but it was 3 p.m. before the force could 
advance ; and the difficulties of the toad, 
by afresh faO of snow and shard frost, made the progress 
of the very slow. Before the column left Bar Matai the 

Stuii Khel Ttrpa had come in and pven security for the payment of 


No. 2 CohMM. 

No. 3 (Pediowor) Mountoiii 
Bottory (4 m). 

^ Piinjob Infbntry. 

No. 3 Oohmn. 

Mo. 3 (Pbihowor) MounUin 
BntUfy (2 gun*). 

No. 5 Oompmijs 8*P- 

pen Mid Minnn. 
SidSikhlnfMitiy. 

22nd Bengnl Infantry. 

23rd Bengal Infantry 
(Ptonaer*). 
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their fine (Rb. I 9 OOO) ; Malik Maatan» Mani Khel, did the eame, giving 
■ecurity for Rs. 3,000, and returning a boy whom he had kidnapped. 
On the 11 th the force remained halted at Zera, reconnaissances 
proceeding through the Oudar Tangi defile to Sultanzai and Shiras 
Oarhi. On the 12 th the Zera pass was recrossed without difficulty, 
the road having been much improved, and on the 14th the column 
arrived at Hangu. 

Meanwhile the 1st column fromDarbaud, and the troops left to 
garrison Gwada, had destroyed the village of Basai and the towers 
of Tangi China, belonging to the still obstinate sections of the 
Rabia Khel. 

On the 16th, after a careful examination of the Samana range, 
Sir William Lockhart had an interview at Kohat with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, regarding the protection of the 
Miranzai border. 

As a result of this interview the following proposals were sub- 
'mitted by Sir William Lockhart : — 

{a) The establishment of three posts on the Samana ridge : the western 
one at Galistan, the central one on a site west of Sangar, and the 
eastern one at Lakka. All three posts to be connected with 
each other by a mule road near the crest and by similar roads 
with Baliamin, Darband, and Hangu respectively. The work to be 
put in hand at once, the money required for the purpose being 
advanced from provincial funds. 

(b) The garrisons of these poets to be as under 

WeHem post.— One company of native infantry under a native 
officer with a few Border Police and tribal levies attached. 
Central jtoet . — Thirty Border Police and tribal levies. 

Eastern j)08t . — Thirty Border Police and tribal levies. 

(c) The retention of the garrison at Gwada until revenue and other civil 

matters should be finally arranged, this force being withdrawn 
probably about the first week in March. 

(d) The retention in the country of a native infantry regiment for some 
time longer, for the protection of the coolies working on the 
Samana roads. 

These proposals were approved by the (Jovemment of India, 
it being understood that the retention of troops at the western poet 
would be a temporary measure, the border police and tribal levies 
eventually taking it over altogether. 
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On the I7th Malik Makhmaddin with two of hia xelatives* 
Hazrat Shah and Khawas, both bad characters, suzzendered them- 
selves at Gwada, on condition that their lives were spared, and that 
they would not be transported. 

The troops were now withdrawn to Kohat, with the exception of 
the 29th Punjab Infantry, left to protect the working-parties on the 
Samana, and the field force was broken up on tlie 1st March. 

Although, in this expedition, the opposition encountered 
was almost negligible, the hardships undergone by the troops 
were exceedingly severe. Thirty-three severe cases of frost-bite 
were dealt with in hospital, the temperature at night being at 
times as low as 20° below freezing. 

The political results of the expedition were in the opinion of 
the Punjab Government, satisfactory. All the sections had made 
full submission, had agreed to the terms imposed, and had also 
agreed to eject undesirables and outlaws. The Sheikhan, Mishti, 
Mamuzai, and Sturi Khels had paid up in full. The Rabia Ehel, 
though they had submitted, still owed Rs. 6,748, — all, except a 
little over Rs. 900, due from Makhmaddin’s faction. The destruc- 
tion of some twenty of their towers was, however, estimated as the 
equivalent of Rs. 15,000 damage, and Makhmaddin and Khawas 
were in custody pending the payment of arrears. The tribes had 
only agreed to the construction of forts on the Samana with 
reluctance ; but their submission had been so complete that further 
trouble in the immediate future was not anticipated. 

Second Miranzai Expedition, 1891. 

Only a few days after the Miranzai field force had been broken 
up. Major Leigh telegraphed that he had heard from several reli- 
able sources that the Samil clans were being so taunted with 
cowardice by mtdlas and others, that they were contemplating 
a combination to oppose the construction of the posts, and that 
the Rabia Khel were especially sore at the idea of the posts, the 
revenue, and the malikana, A battery and a regiment were conse- 
quently ordered to be held in readiness at Kohat to reinforce the 
Samana; but the danger was held to be remote. On the 20th 
March Major Leigh again telegraphed that the Rabia Khel were 
in a sulky and dangerous humour, and that they were endeavour- 
ing to stir up a general combination of the tribes against us. 
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On the 4th April, the diitribntion of the British troops on 
the Samana was as follows:— 

Two bundled and fifty riflea, 29th Begnal Infantry, at Baliaman, under 
lieut.-Golonel Reid. 

Two hundred and fifty rifles, 29th Bengal Infantry, at Tangai, under 
Captain Maisey. 

Two handled and thirty rifles, drd Sikhs, at Darband, under Captain 
Fasken. 

Twenty rifles, 3rd Sikhs, and twenty Border Military Police, at Tsalai. 


On that morning the guards for the working-parties went out 
as usual. About 10-30 a.m., without any previous warning, the 
80th Bengal Infantry guards on the Sangar section of the road were 
attacked and driven in with a loss of twelve killed and two 
wounded ; three of those killed were reported to have been made 
prisoners at the time, and subsequently butchered in cold blood in 
ikt mosque at Sangar. The two wounded and four others escaped 
to TMdaL On hearing the fixing, Lient.-Cdonel Reid immediately 
communicated with Kohat» and then, taking with him every 
available man— only seventy-two xifies— started for the Dhar spur. 
Pushing fo rward as rapidly as possible, he met the enemy at the foot 
of the ^ur near Pat Darband, and drove them steadily up the hill 
into Dhtf village. Between this and Sangar over 1.000 men were 
colleiDted ; and it being impossible to advance fuijther, the party 
xetiied, i^wed by the enemy, to Baliamin, whiqh they reached 
at 8 TJUp with a loss of two men wounded. Captain Fasken, 
m— had got into Tnlai with a rsinforoement of fifty men, 
iriMie he remained the nighty the enemy surrounding him but afraid 
to attaclr the post: The Ghdistan section was attacked at 2-30 p.il, 
but Ckptain Maisey succeeded in bringing in all his men to Belia- 
mm, only one killftri and one wounded in the xetixement. 

The attack hod been inade with chaiacteristio Pathan treachsty. 
Some men of the Rabia Khel got taken on aslabouzsnonthezoe^ 


nod then suddenly turned on the guards, vdio, unauspiciouB of any 
dengsr, wen proteoting them. The enemy, who wsce waiting in 
large numbenon the north side of the Samana, immediately poured 
over the onBt» and fitting became genssaL The pioquet at Tangi 
(ei^tmenof the 29th) was talra by surprise in*a similar way. The 
viUsgMb 9101 oonoaaledt drove thsir cattle past^ and, BuddMdty 
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throwing off their blankets, the7 feO on the picqnet, killing one and 
wounding two, and securing six rifles. Two of the picquet subsequent- 
I7 received the Order of Merit for their gallantr7 on this occasion. 

On the morning of the 6th Lieut.-Coionel Reid, with a couple 
of companies, proceeded to Tsalai, but finding that the enem7 
on the Samana were in constantly increasing numbers, and that 
the7 held the Tsalai water-supply, he evacuated that post, and 
heliographed to Kohat— “Rising general, strong reinforcement 
required at once, evacuating Tsalai, nothing gained by holding it.** 
Our total losses, during the attack on the guards and subse- 
quent fighting, were fourteen killed and seven woimdcd : the 
enemy’s loss was unknown, but included three men of influence. 
Subsequent reports proved that the Rabia Khel, Mamuxai, Sheikhan, 
and Mishti sections were the originators of the outbreak. The in- 
evitable temporary abandonment of the crest of the Samana natural- 
ly encouraged the enemy, who were now estimated at thousands-* 
including not only all the Khanki Valley Orakzais, but a certain 
number of Afridis under the notorious Mir Bashar, (Malikdin), 
who assumed the title of King cf Tirah ” for a time during the 
Afghan war, and had been pensioned by the Amir. He was report- 
ed to be supported by the Afghan Commander-In-Chief, and was 
preaching a jehad^ aided by Aka Khel and Mamuzai muUas and others. 

In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, the tame submission 
oftheSamilclans, in the first expedition, had been due, firstly to 
climatio reasons, rendering coalition and the active support of 
neighbouring tribes difficult ; and secondly to a feeling that the 
dans affected had brought on their own punishment. But the 
establishment of posts on the Samana overlooking the Khanki 
valley had. His Honour considered, not only made the Rabia 
Khel fancy that their old complete independence was gone, but had 
aroused the suspicions and apprehensions of other Orakzais and 
had enlisted the sympathies of the more fanatical amongrt the 
Afridis on the side of the Samil dans. 

On the 6th, Major Leigh issued a proclamation to the Orakzais 
and Tirah Afridis. He pointed out that the establishment of posts 
on the Samana was a defensive measure which had been forced on 
Government for the protection of its subjects against the Rabia 
Khel, and assured them that we had not, and never had, any 
against their independence. The Politieal Oflbw in the 

aoe ' 
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also took Mstion in diMbnsing the tribes of ideas of this 

land. 

Brig..General Sii ’William Lockhart, then commanding the 
Beserve of the Hazara Field Force, was ordered to 

proooed to Kohat with his brigade at once, and arrived there on the 
7^)1, Reinforcements began to reach Darband on the 6th ; and on 

that date the disposition of 
28 ubna. troops in the Miranzai valley 
250 was as per margin, while 

additional troops were being 
pushed up from the plains. 
On the 8th a small party of 
the 1st Punjab Infantry 
was attacked near Hangu; 
on the 10th the camp, which 
had moved to Darband from 
Baliamin, was attacked by 
about 1,000 tribesmen, who were beaten off without loss to us. On 
this date a definite answer came from the tribes to Major Leigh’s 
pxodamation of the 6th, in which they demanded the abandonment 
of the Bamana, and the release of Makhmaddin and others. 

The troops designated to form the second Miranzai Field 

Force were divided into three 


Eangn, 

Sth Paii)»b OsTBliy 
lit PimjAb Tnfftnt^ 

KhAttak Isries 

Darband. 

No. 3 (P^dtawM) Mountain Battery (2 
wma). 

Srd8ikblii(«atry 260 rifles. 

1ft Punjab Tnfantiy 126 .. 

2bA Punjab Inlkntry 260 

BaHumin. 

Ho. 3 (Pudiawar) Mountain Battery (2 


J) 

lot Punjab Infantry 
S9lli Bengal Infantry 


126 rifles. 
476 .. 


IM Cdamn at Hangu. 

J. M. Synif O.B. 

Ha 3 MbunUin Battery, Royal Artillery, 
lit Battalion. King’s Royal Rifles. 

Half No. 6 Coy., Bengal S. and M. 

1ft Punjab Infantry. 

STfb Bengal 

1.6tb OuiUia Regiment. 

2ni (Mamn at Darband. 
(Llent.-0o1onel A. H. Turner.) 

Ha 3 (Padiawar) Mountain Battery. 

Half Na 6 Coy., Bengal S. and M. 

3id Sfleb Infantry. 

Rad Punjab 
Ifltb Bun^ .. 

9rd dohmn at Darband. 
(Llanb-Oolonel C. C. Brownlow.) 

Ma S Mountain Battery (3 guns). 

Sth Punjab Infantry, 
leih Bengal „ 

89lli H H 


columns as shown in the 
margin, exclusive of the divi- 
sional troops, which consisted 
of the 6th Punjab Cavalry 
(two squadrons), 19 th Bengal 
Lancers, Punjab Garrison 
Battery (three guns), and No. 
6 Company, Bengal Sappers 
and Miners. A detail of the 
staff is given in Appendix B. 
The force numbered approxi- 
mately 7,400 men, and was 
subsequently joined by a half 
battalion, Manchester Regi- 
nittut (804 rifles) and the l- 4 th Gurkhas (717 rifles), the latter 
ills gozrioon of Kohat, 
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Sir William Lockhart was again Chief Political as well as Chief 
Military Officer, with Major Leigh as Political Officer on his ataff. 

On the 16th the General Officer Commanding proceeded from 
Kohat to Hangu, and the column commanders here received 
their final instructions previous to the beginning of operations on 
the following day. Three days* supplies for mop (one in haver- 
sacks), and three days* grain for animals were to be carried, and 
the scale of carriage was reduced to what was known as the 
“ Black Mountain scale,** namely. 135 mules per British, and 119 
per Native, regiment, in addition to carriage for greatcoats. 

It was reported that about 1.000 men — Mishtis (Tirah), 8hei- 
khans, Mamuzais (Daradar) and Rabia Khels—were on the 
Samana, with several thousands. Gar and Samil, in support in the 
Khanki valley. 

On the 17th the advance from Hangu took place, the General 
Officer Commanding accompanying No 1 column. This column 
having reached Lakka unopposed, the General heliographed to No. 
2 column to advance from Darband to the Darband Kotal, and 
to No. 3 column to move from Darband vid Pat Darband to 
Sangar. No. 1 column then continued its advance along the crest, 
meeting No. 2 column at the Darband Kotal. The latter column, 
plus the 27th Bengal Infantry, was then ordered vid Saifaldarra 
to Gwada, which it reached after some opposition, losing one killed 
and four wounded. 

Meanwhile No. 1 column advanced on Tsalai, which was 
assaulted and carried, the King’s Royal Rifles, covered by the fire 
of No. 3 Mountain Battery, leading the attack. Their Command- 
ing Officer (Colonel C. P. Cramer) and three men were wounded ; 
also Major C. C. Egerton, Assistant Adjutant-General, and his 
orderly. Gogra and , Sangar were next carried by the Ist column 
without further casualties; and at the latter place the 3rd column 
was met. Both columns bivouacked at Sangar, within sight of the 
2nd column at Gwada. 

The foUowing day (the 18th) the advance was continued by 
the Ist and 3rd columns. Sartop was attacked, and cleared of 
the enemy, the 3rd column attacking in front and the let column 
advancing against it in flank from our left. 

Our losses here were Lieutenant F. B. Patch and six men 
woundedL Befon midday the whole Mastan ^teau (which is 
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between l^artop and Onlietan) wae in our hands without farther 
loBB ; and the iBt column then returned to its bivouac, the 3rd 
column being left to hold the plateau. The Akhels on this day 
Bent in a letter to say they had been forced by circumstances to join 
the opposition against us. They were informed in reply that their 
country would be visited and a fine inflicted, and that any further 
resistance would be severely dealt with. 

On the 10th, Nos. 1 and 3 columns remained halted, No. 2 
column moving up to Sangar in order to simplify the question of 
supplies. The enemy, who had collected in large numbers near 
the Mastan plateau, began an attack on the 3rd column in the 
morning, from the west, gradually enveloping it until it was sur- 
rounded on three sides. To keep them in check, Lieut.-Colonel 
Brownlow extended his force from the extreme right, across the 
plateau to a point opposite Saragarhi, keeping six companies in 
reserve in camp. A desultory fire was kept up all day long ; and 
at 7 P.M., when the picquets were withdrawn, the enemy followed 
up and fired into camp, some advancing up to within fifteen yards 
of the picquets. Our losses at Mastan during the day were three 
killed, and four wounded. 

On the 20th the picquet positions of the previous day were 


re-occupied, and were subjected to a continuous fire from the direc- 
tion of Saragarhi and Ghuztang. Considering that he had not 
enough men at his* disposal to attack both these places simul- 
taneously, Lieut.-Colonel Brownlow heliographed for reinforce- 


Ist BAttalion, King's Rojsl 
RiSes (4 companies). 


ments. At 1-15 p.h. the marginally 
named troops reached him, and he then 


No. (Peshawar) Mountain 
Battery. 

2nd Punjab Infantry. 

1.6th Gurkha Battalion (4 
companies). 


advanced against Saragarhi, covered by 
the fire of No. 3 Peshawar Battery. 
The 5th Gurkhas, led by Captain Martin, 
formed the first line, and attacked with 


great spirit and dash, supported by the King’s Boyal Bifles 
Ghuztang was attacked simultaneously, and the enemy retired pre- 
cipitately towards the Khanki. 

Our casualties during the day were one man of the King’s 
Boyal Bifles killed and Captain Macleod, 22th Bengal Infantry, 
and six men of various native corps wounded. The enemy’s losses 
were subsequently ascertained to have been about 300 killed and 
wounded, 25 of the Alrliftlu being amongst the killed. All sectioBf 
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of tbe Oraksais were repreBented in this engagement ; also num- 
bers of bad characters from our own side of the border. After 
destroying the towers and hamlets of Saragarhi, and the tower and 
village of Ghuztang, the troops retired to Mastan and Sangar. 

On the following morning it was evident that the. enemy 
were disheartened by their losses, no opposition being ofiered to 
the two columns which left camp. One cf these columns, under 
Lieut. -Colonel Turner, marched to Gulistan from Sangar and 
camped there; while the other, under Lieut. -Colonel Brownlow, 
destroyed the Ibrahim Khel hamlets with their three towers and 
then returned to camp. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the General Officer Command- 

No. 3 (P»h..«,) MounUin with the wh..le of Lieut-Colonel 
Battery. Turner’s column, as per margin (except 

S 4 p;.«.ndMl^»: fi^y men per regiment' left as camp 

isth B«ng*l lufaniry. guard), left Gulistan, and advanced along 

towards the Akhcl country. 
2 nd .. After marching about a mile a high point 

27 th Bengal reached, overlooking the Chagru 

valley, the Chagru Kotal being about a mile distant and 1,200 feet 
below. Down in the valley, on open ground adjoining one of the 
villages, a large number of men, estimated at about 1,500, were 
assembled. 

As Major Leigh informed Sir William Lockhart that the Akhels 
were preparing to send in a jirga, the troops were halted, and a mes- 
sage was sent to the nearest village to say that if they offered resis- 
tance or attempted to leave their villages they would be fired on. 

Maddu Khan, the most turbulent of the Akhels, then came in, 
and explained that the men below were Alisherzais, Mamusaia, 
and Massuzais, who had come to punish the Akhels for not joining 
the combination against Government. As this was an obvious 
invention to try and escape punishment, and as the Ioshkar below 
now began advancing in a threatening manner towards the Chagru 
Kotal, orders were immediately given to the trodps to advance. 

The 16th and 27th Bengal Infantry being left with the guns 
on the crest, the Ist Punjab Infantry advanced along the ridge 
towards the Chagru Kotal, with orders to work from there down the 
Akhel <or Chagru) valley. The 2nd Punjab Infantry and 3rd Sikhs 
meanwhile deecended direody to the Ghagm valley to out oft 
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the enemy's retreat towards the Ehanki, with orders to work up the 
valley and meet the 1st Punjab Infantry. Fire was opened on 
the latter as they advanced ; but, aided by the guns on the c: est, 
they soon cleared out the villages to their front ; and the enemy, 
in retiring towards the Khanki, were caught by the fire of the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and suffered heavily. The 2nd Punjab Infantry 
then moved up the valley destroying the villages and towers. 

In the meantime another strong laskkar estimated at some 
1,600 men, was seen coming up the bed of the Chagru from the 
direction of the Khanki. At the junction of the Narik and Chagru 
this force divided, part ascending the Narik valley and gaining 
the heights to the west of the Chagru, whence they continued to 
annoy our troops in the valley below : the remainder moving up the 
spur below the village of Margharu, nearly due east of Dargai. The 
27th Bengal Infantry and two guns, moving along this spur, des- 
troyed the village and effectually checked the enemy’s further 
advance. The force then retired to camp ; and an attempt to press 
towards our advanced picquets, later in the evening, was repulsed 
without difficulty. 

Our losses during the day had been one killed and thirteen 
wounded, while the enemy, who were said to consist of Mamuzais, 
Alisherzais, Massuzais, Ali Khels and Akhels, lost between fifty and 
sixty killed. 

On the same day another column, about 1,000 strong, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Reid, marched from Mastan and destroyed the 
Rabia Khel villages of Bazai, Ghokai, and Pamdapatta, on the 
Ghuztang spur, east of Ghuzghor. Very slight opposition was met 
with, and the retirement was unmolested. 

The following day, large numbers of the enemy having col- 
lected on the spur north of Margharu, Lieut.-Colonel Turner 
moved out to attack them with his whole available force, a wing 
of the IBth Bengal Infantry from Mastan guarding Camp Gulistan 
in his absence. The enemy had erected sangars on the hill just 
beyond Margham, which were held by Malikdin and Kambar Khel 
AiUdis. From these fire was opened on the troops, but within half 
an hour the enemy were in full flight towards the Khanki. A part 
of the foioe then moved down and destroyed Talai, out of which 
the laihhoT had come on the previous day. The subsequent retire- 
nfiit to camp waa unmolested. It waa reported that oome 400 or 
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600 Afridis had taken part against ua on this day, and that another 
600 of them had been in the Khanki valley, awaiting developments. 
Our casualties had been one man killed and six wounded. 

On the 24th no movement of troops took place. The enemy 
had completely cleared off from the vicinity, a large gathering being 
reported at Kharappa in the Khanki valley. An Afridi jirga, 
of Malikdin, Kambar, Kamar, and Zakha Khels was interviewed 
on this day by Major Leigh, at their own request. They denied 
having taken any part in the recent fighting, but this we knew 
to be untrue. The objects of the expedition, and the policy of 
Government in the whole matter, were nevertheless carefully 
explained to them ; and they were then told that any further 
communications they might have to make should be addressed to 
the Political Officer in charge of the Khaibar. They were quite 
respectful in their demeanour, and professed themselves satisfied, 
saying they had only come to plead for their neighbours the 
Orakzais, and that they would now return home at once. They 
were provided with rations and allowed to stay the night in a 
village near Gulistan ; and in the morning they started off for 
Tirah. Subsequent to this the Afridis do not appear to have come 
into Orakzai territory. 

The Akhel and Ali Khel jirgas were interviewed by Major 
Leigh on the following day. He informed them that, so long as 
their territory was used as a battle-ground either by themselves or 
by other tribes, he could not guarantee the safety of their prop- 
erty. He reiterated our claim to the south slopes of the Samana, 
and our right to make posts on the crest, and to impose revenue ; 
but informed them that, if they behaved well, we had no wish to 
eject those already there. To all this the ^hel and Ali Khel 
unconditionally agreed. 

The heat had now become so great that the following day 
orders were given to provide tents for all troops on the Samana. 
As reports had been received that the gathering at Kharappa 
was dispersing and that the Alishersai and Mamusai firpas were 
desirous of coming in, William Lockhart determined to take 
advantage of this mood, and to advance at once into their country 
vid Shahu Khel and the Laghardarra valley, postponing his visit 
to the upper Khanki valley until this should have been done. 
As the garrison of Kohat was considered dangerously weak, 
Vci.lL SK 
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coniisting of only four companies, l-4t]i Gurkhas, and some details, 
orders were issued on the 26th for it to be at once strengthened by 
the other half of the l-4th Gurkhas and a half battalion of the 
Manchester Regiment. 

Leaving the whole of the 2nd column under Lieut.-Colonel 
Turner at Gulistan, and a garrison at Sangar of two guns. 
No. 3 Mountain Battery, a half battalion of the King’s Royal 
Rifles, and the 19th Bengal Infantry, Sir William Lockhart 
marched on the 27th io Hangu. He took with him No. 5 Com- 
pany, Bengal Sappers and Miners, the Ist Punjab Infantry, and 
the 27th Bengal Infantry. 

On the 28th he remained halted at Hangu. Orders were now 
issued to break up the camp at Darband, the troops there being 
transferred to Baliamin ; the Darband Kotal route was then 
abandoned and all convoys were sent by the Pat Darband road. 

On the 29th, the General Oihcer Commanding with the column 

NO. 3 MounUin “ P“ “*1“ Colonel J. M. Sym, 

HaU bn.. King*! Royal RiSea. O.B., marched to Mir Asghar. On the 

, M^h iSfaSSy®' "■ reached, after slight oppo- 

' 27th Bengal sition, and the towers at that place and 

i- 6 th Gurkha Regimani. Ijcghardarra wero blown up. 

Meanwhile Major Leigh had received the Gar Mamuzai and 
Alisherzai jirgas at Gulistan on the 28th. They were reminded 
that they had already lost heavily in the fighting, and warned that 
they would be further punished if they did not submit. They were 
advised to go home, and agreed to do so; but added in the most 
open manner that if they had had the power to turn us of! the 
Samana they would have done so : finding they could not, all they 
could do was to submit. 

On the 29th the Samil ftirgas— Sheikhan, Mamuzai, Rabia 
Khel and Mishti — also applied for permission to come in. Major 
Leigh told them that before negotiations could be opened they 
must first return all Government property in their hands, and 
if they really meant to submit, they had better collect this 
property and go to meet Sir William Lockhart in the Sheikhan and 
(Dazadar) countries, whither he had gone to blow up their 
towers and inflict a fine. 

On the 1st May Sir WiHiam Lockhart marched to SUiarai Kotal. 
The Bamfift^os met him, and were informed that their submission 
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could not be accepted until the whole of the Government property 
in their possession had been restored ; that in any case certain 
of their towers would be destroyed as a permanent punishment ; 
and that a fine of Rs. 2,000 would be exacted from the Shrikhan 
and Mamuzai (Daradar). If the troops were not opposed the 
villages were to be spared. 

After a night of heavy rain in upon bivouac on the Kharai 
Kotal, the column marched on the 2nd to Starkiii in tho Daradar 
valley. From Starkiii a small column under Colonel Sym went on 
up the valley to Torsmats and thenco to the Nakatu Kotal. Whilst 
halted there some men on the further side of the pass shouted to 
the advAuced picquets that if they dared to move beyond the kotal 
they would be fired on. In consequence of this. Colonel Sym 
continued the advance to the Sheikhan villages of Takhtak, where he 
destroyed one tower and then returned to camp. 

Of the twenty-one rifles belonging to the 29th Bengal Infantry^ 
due from the tribes, fourteen were brought back this day, and 
promises were given for the lestonation of the remainder. The Samil 
jirgas remained in camp, and accompanied Sir W. Lockhart to 
Sangar. 

On the 3rd the column marched to Gwada. As two villages 
belonging to the Sheikhan and Mamuzai had been destroyed, con- 
trary to orders and to the promise given to the jirgas. Sir William 
Lockhart remitted the fines imposed on those sections. 

Sir William Lockhart arrived at Sangar on the 3rd. He then 
dismissed the jirgas, with instructions to bring in the remainder of 
the Government property, their submission not being accepted until 
this had been done. 

On the 6th, Mr. Udny, Commissioner of Peshawar, arrived at 
Mastan to discuss future proceedings with Sir William Lockhart 
It was reported that the enemy contemplated fresh hostilities on 
the Bed festival (May 10th) ; and a large hostile gathering at 
Khangarbur, said to number 2,000 men, , was plainly visible bom 
Mastan. It was now decided to allow the clans until the 7th May 
to restore the remainder of the Government property ; if, by that 
date, the Ioshkar had not dispersed, it was to be attacked. 

On the 6th an Afridi native ofBoer who had been sent to find 
out what was going on in. Xiral 4 returned with information that^ 
in spite of our repeated assurances, there was considerable snqpioioii 

SHS 
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amongBt the Afridis as to our designs against their countiy. A 
reassuring letter, explaining exactl/ the situation and our inten- 
tions, was accordingly sent them by the same native officer. 

On the 9th work was commenced on thp Galistan post. The 
jirgas had returned to the camp, but had not yet brought back 
everything. They, linwever, gave security for what still remained 
undelivered, so there was now no reason against accepting the sub- 
mission of the Sainil clans. 

With the Rabia Khel, Sheikhan, Akhel, and Mishti clans our 
account was,, now declared closed, except for the tine due from 
the Rabia Khel before the outbreak. All these clans had suffered 
heavily in men, and in towers and villages destroyed. The Malla 
Khel and Mishtis, li»iWL Vor. had not lost nearly so heavily in the 
field, nor had we damaged their villages; to deal with them ade- 
quately, Iheieforc, a different procedure had to be followed. Both 
these sections had their principal settlements in the hlastura valley, 
which lay outside of the proposed operations. The Malla Khel, 
whose share in the disturbances was small, were punished by having 
their villages in British territory placed under a regular assessment. 
The Mishtis had taken a prominent part against us, and it was 
felt necessary to mark the displeasure of Government by as exem- 
plary a punishment as had been meted out to other clans in the 
Edianki. They had no property in British territory upuu which 
we could distrain, and a money fine, even if recoverable, would have 
been an inadequate penalty. They had^it is true. Kasha and a few 
hamlets near the mouth of the Khanki valley; but these 
villages, knowing how easily they could be reached, had been careful 
to give no offence, and their destruction would have been no punish- 
ment to the mass of the section. The large villages of Kandi Mishti, 
however, lay in the Khanki valley, and were consequently within 
the sphere of the present operations. These villages, which relied 
for impunity on their distance from our frontier, had always borne 
a bad character for lawlessness, and many outragea had be^ traced 
to them. It was therefore decided that the Kandi Mishti towers 
should be blown up in presence of the Mishti jitga^ the Samil jirgas 
also required to accompany the column to witness the inflic- 
tion of this punishment. The Mishti jirga was warned that if a shot 
were fired, not only the towers, but the villagea and crops as well 

would be diiteoytd. 
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Half battalion. King's Royal 
Rifles. 

Half battalion, Manchester 
Regiment. 

No. 3 (Peshawar) Mountain 
Battery (4 guns). 

No. 5 Company, Bengal Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

3rd Sikhs Infantry. 

2nd Punjab 
0th 

29th Bengal 


All the jirgds were then brought befoie Sir William Lockhart, 
their submission formally ac%'«pted, and an agreement drawn up, and 
signed by them, accepting out terms regarding the Samana. 

On the 10th, Sir William Lorkharl. with the column as per 
margin under Lieut. -Colonel Turner, marched from Gulistan 
to Kharappa. Six days’ supplies for 
men and two days* for animals were 
taken. The main body marched down 
the Margharu-Talai spur, while Sir 
William Lockhart, with the 3rd Sikhs, 
6th Punjab Infantry, some sappers, and 
the whole of the baggage, followed the 
longer route by the Chagrii Kotal. The 
Akhel villages had beea re-occupied ; 
and no trace ivas seen of the recent gathering at Khangarbur. 
Camp was pitched a mile from Kharappa, at the junction of the 
Khanki and Kandi valleys. 

Taking with him a portion of the force, Sir William Lockhart 
pushed on vid Gundaki to the Kandi Mishti villages. The towers 
(throe in number) were blown up, without opposition, in presence 
of all the jirgas, and the troops then returned to Kharappa camp. 

On the 11th the force remained halted at Kharappa, whilst 
Sir William Lockhart interviewed the Ali Khel, Alisherzai, and 
Mamuzai jirgas. As they had lost many men in the fighting of 
the 20th-23rd April, and had also sent in delegates on the 28th, 
since when they had refrained from all hostility, they were in- 
formed that no damage would be done to their villages, provided 
they continued to act in a friendly manner. But Sir William 
Lockhart insisted that the force should march through their 
country, as a public token of their submission ; and he warned them 
that, in case of any opposition, their towers, villages, and crops 
would pay the penalty. 

To the Mamuzai, who are the most powerful section in the 
Khanki, the acceptance 'of this condition was a bitter humilia- 
tion. They had always fancied that their position at the head of 
the valley placed them beyond our reach ; and had we turned back 
without visiting their country, they would have been able to 
continue to boast that, whatever might happen to other clans of 
the Khanki, they had themselves nothing to fear from us. They 
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had, however, no alternative, and, in common with the Ali Khela, 
and Alisherzais, accepted the conditions laid down. Their jirgaa 
were then sent on ahead to arrange that the march was un- 
molested ; the jirgas of the Samil clans being kept to accompany 
the column. 

On the 12th the column marched to Sadarai a large Khadizai 
village on the left bank of the Khanki, the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
29th Bengal Infantry, and the sappers being left at Kharappa ; 
on the 13th Mamuzai BasiK, the head-quarters of the Mamuzai, was 
reached ; and. Sir William Lockhart, with a strong escort, pro- 
ceeded to the Alisherzai Kotal, overlooking the Kharmana valley, 
which is inhabited by the Massuzai clan. This had the effect of 
bringing into camp a Massuzai jirga, who asked to be allowed to 
settle up all outstanding questions, and were informed that they 
would be summoned to the Samana for that purpose later. A 
great deal of valuable survey work was accomplished on this 
occasion. The Ali K^Is and Akhels on this day signed an agree- 
ment to accept the occupation of the Samana. 

On the following day (14th) the column returned to Kharappa, 
and on the 15th to Oulistan. The field force was now gradually 
broken up, and ceased to exist officially on the 8th June. 

On the 23rd May the Paulatzai and Sturi Khel jirgeu arrived on 
the Samana, having been summoned to answer for two letters they 
had sent to the Political Officer. They explained that they had 
done nothing hostile, though they had sent a contingent to the 
Khangarbur gathering; and that the letters in question were 
intended as warnings, not as threats. Their explanations were 
accepted. 

Sites were now chosen for certain posts which were afterwards 
built on Samana : the position of these will be described more in 
detail when dealing with the attack on them by the Orakzais in 
1807. A written compact was also concluded with the Rabia Khel, 
in which they agreed to our placing a cantonment or hill station, if 
we wished, on the north elope of the' Samana. At the conclusion 
of operations, the garrison left on that range consisted of two squa- 
drons, a battery, and four battalions, with two squadrons, three 
guns, and three battalions in reserve at Kohat. 

On the 6th June the Payavi Nmasi brought in the bulk of 
what was still due from them. 
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The general results of the expedition were eminently satisfac- 
tory. The Samana had been retaken, with heavy loss to the enemy, 
who. were subsequently defeated and dispersed wherever they 
opposed us; adequate punishment had 

Bsaolts of the expedition. " • a- i. j ii « j* x* 

been innicted upon all offending sections ; 
and they had all made formal submission and restored all 
Government property. The Rabia Khel, who were primarily 
responsible, had been, in particular, very heavily punished by 
losses in action, destruction of towers and villages, and fines; 
and Rustam Khan, Rabia Khel, had been expressly excluded from 
the settlement, for having murdered the three captured sepoys of 
the 29th Bengal Infantry in the mosque at Sangar. Moreover, 
the Rabia Khel, at the conclusion of the second expedition, agreed 
to protect the border with posts garrisoned by their own people, 
which they had refused to do after the first expedition. , The Ali- 
shersais and Mamuzais had had their country traversed and 
mapped for the first time; while the Massuzai had been overawed 
into sending in a submissive jirga. On the Afridis the moral effect 
of our march through the Khanki valley up to their own borders 
was useful, showing them that we possessed the power to reach 
them, but had no desire to molest them unprovoked. 

The total British casualties between the 4th April and the 15th 
May amounted to twenty-eight lolled and seventy-three wounded. 

The I idian Medal, with a clasp for Samana 1891 ” was 
subacque ntly granted to the troops who took part in the above 
( operations against the Orakzai tribe. 

Operations against the Orakaalaand Chamkannis ‘ in 1897. 

From the conclusion of the second Miranzai Expedition 
to the warfare in which almost the whole North-West Frontier 
was plunged by the risings of 1897-98, the Orakzais, as a whole, 
gave little trouble, though cases of misbehaviour by individuals 
of course occurred. 

In spite, however, of the fact that during these six years, the 
conduct of the Orakzai tribe was almost all that we could hope 
for, there were not wanting signs of smouldering discontent at 

iTae OiAmkAimu ue inclndcd in thh arp. IwwvTcr. quite a dUtiuet tribe from 
eUip^or M thejr occupj a part of th:* <*oun- tiie Orabala. They number about 4.00(1 
try dealt with in theee operntioiAi. They Sflitinf mea. 
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our occupation of the Samana posts. At the beginning of 1802 
Orakzai deputations interviewed the Amir, and invoked his assist- 
ance to procure the abandonment of the Samana by our troops. 
His Majesty, however, whilst assuring them of his sympathy with 
their grievance, would not commit himself to any action on their 
behalf ; and the jtrgas returned disappointed. 

In Hay 1897 reliable reports came to hand of Afridi and 
Orakzai deputations having again approached the Amir with re- 
quests for his intervention ; and although the news was regarded 
as disquieting by the Government of India, yet it was at first con- 
sidered very unlikely that the Orakzais would commit themselves 
to any overt acts of hostility, and it was hoped that this excite- 
ment might die out without leading to any serious breach of the 
peace on the border. 

That the situation was serious was, however, fully realized 
by Government. The gradual development of the situation, and 
the various measures of precaution taken to prepare for even- 
tualities, have been followed in detail in the chapter dealing with 
the Afridi rising, to which the reader 
may be referred. It was not until the 
16th of August 1897, on which night 
some shots were fired into Fort Lock- 
hart, that the situation on the Kohat 
border was looked upon as sufficiently 
alarming to warrant the despatch of 
strong reinforcements to the Hiranzai 
valley, and previous to their arrival the 
distribution of troops on this border was 
as shown in the margin. 

By the 20th August the following additional forces had arrived 
at Kohat: — ^9th Field Battery, R.A., 18th Bengal Lancers and 
the 16th Sikhs. 

Owing to urgent infomiation received from the Pditioal Officer 

isth Banfsi Luioen. Strength as diown m the maigm, was 

immediately formed from the troops 
‘ under his orders by Colonel Q. Richard- 

son, O.LB., 18th Bengal Lancers, commanding the forces at 
Kohat, for prompt action in the Knziam valley. 


Kohai. 

4 gam. No. 2 (Deraj»t) M.B., 
R.A. 

2 ■qvadrona, 3rd Punjab Cavy. 
2nd Punjab Infantry. 

6tli .. 

ParacMnar. 

2 gunfi, No. 2 (Derajat) 

R.A. 

2 squadrona, Srd Punjab Cavy. 
4 oompaniea. 6th Qurkhas. 

260 riflei, 36th Sikhs. 

Thi Smmamm. 
SSthSikhi. 
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On the 2lBt Major-General Yeatman-Biggs arriyed and took 
over command of the forces on the Kohat-Kurram border ; Colond 
Bichardson, with the flying column, proceeded the same day to 
Hangu. Information was now received that theriaing was becoming 
general, and that at a jirga held the previous day it was arranged 
that the Massusais and Ghamkannis should move against the Kuiram, 
the Daulatsais against Kohat, the Oraksais generally against the 
Samana iortB, and the Afridis s^inst the Khaibar. 

On the 22nd the 3rd Gurkhas and four companies of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers joined at Kohat; and 500 Enfield rifles 
were distributed amongst the villagers in the vicinity of the Border 
Police posts at Kachai and Marai. On the 24th the I6th Sikhs 
reached Hangu. 

Orders were now issued to Major-General Yeatman-Biggs 
directing him to put more ammunition and supplies into the flamana 
forts, to relieve Sadda and Parachinar, and to disperse all hostile 
gathering along the Kohat-Kuiram line; but on no account to 
involve himself m the hills, even to follow up a defeated enemy. 

On the 26th in acooidance with these orders^ Colonel Richard- 
son with a portion of his force visited Fort Lockhart on the 
Samana, taking with him sufficient ammunition to bring up 
the supply in the Samana posts to 400 rounds per rifle. News 
had been received this day that a Ioshkar oi 12,000 A!li Sh»'is, 
Aiisherzais, Mamuzais, and Malla Khels waa coucentratii)g at 
Kharappa in the Khanki ; but that the Miahtis and Akhels had 
not, BO far, joined the hostile gathering. Nothing waa seen of the 
enemy by Colone^ Richardson’s force, nor did it meet with any 
opposition. 

On this day a deputation from the Mishtis reached the Poll* 
tical Officer at Fort Lockhart (Mr. D. Donald), to say that great 
pressure was being brought to bear on them to join, and that in 
the end they would have to do so ; and an ultimatum waa received 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat from the tribesmen upon the 
Ublan pass, to the effect that they would disperse if the Kohat 
salt duty were reduced and the Swat valley evacuated by our 
troops. This gathering had collected on the Ublan pass with 
the object of attacking the Muhammadzai Police Post, four miles 
from Kohat, and waa said to consist of Daidatzais, Liaotis, Utmau 
Kheb, and Kroi Khria. The aotkm of the Akhels^ homver^ was 
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friendly np to this time : and the Ali Khcl tribesmen, who would 
haYe attacked Shinawari post, were dissuaded from doing so by that 
eeotion. 

It was considered inadvisable to attack the Orakzais until they 
had committed some overtly hostile act, as it was most important 
to have them neutral, if possible, when the time should come for 
moving against the Afridis. The aspect of affairs in Oraksai coun- 
ty, however, had now become very serious, and an attack in force 
in any direction was daily expected. Disquieting news was being 
received daily from the Kurram, and mu* h anxiety was felt 
regarding the safety of Sadda and Parachinar ; but the moveable 
column at Hangu could not move forward until the hostile gathering 
in Orakzai country had been dispersed. Great difficulty, moreover, 
was being experiencetl in feeding the troops and animals at Hangu, 
as all supplies hud to be sent from Kohat and the district liad 
already been almost entirley denuded (jf transport by the earlier 
urgent requirements in other parts of the frontier. 

On the evening of the 26th, the enemy on the Uhlan pass, 
being reinforced by 6<X) Firoz Khelsand Bizotis, descended from the 
hills, with the evident intention of attacking Muhammadzai post. 
Accordingly at 8 p.m. u company of the 2nd Punjab Infantry under 
Captain L. E. ('ooper started to reinforce the post. At about 
9 P.M., the old police post, held by twenty-five Border Police 
and a few armed villagers, was attacked and taken, the enemy 
losing one killed and one wounded. The garrison, who had lost 
one policeman killed, took refuge with the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
in the new post, upon which no attack was made. 

The following day, hoping to cut oP the tribesmen who had at- 
tacked the Muhammadzai post before they could regain the hills, 
Major-General Yeatman-Biggs left Kohat 
No. 9 Field Koynl Arty. ^ ^ ™ margin, SO 

1 imiodroii, Hnl PunjAl»(a\y. ^ . 7 x-rvi ^ 

180 TiSn. Royal South Fun; . s to be at the entrance of thc Ublau pass 

4 nSefc 2 ndP..njabi..f...tr>. Thc enemy, however, had al- 

ready gained the hills, and were found 
in a position ovwlooking the pass, about three miles from Huham. 
n«daai post. Covered by the Artillery fire, the infantry at once 
advanced to attack them in this position ; two companies, 2nd 
Pmqab Infantry, «Towning the heights on the ri^t (east) of the 
paa, the temeinder of that regiment making the direct attack. 
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with the two companies, Royal Scots Fusiliers, in reserve. The 
heights on the left (west) were inaccessible, and were held 
throughout by the enemy’s marksman, to whose fire most of 
our casualties were due. The koial was reached without much 
opposition, the enemy, 700 or 800 in number, retiring north 
towards the Bara valley. Our retirement from the kotal began 
about 10-30 A.M. under cover of the fire of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
The enemy at once followed up ; and Captain Baird Smith and 
Lieutenant North were wounded. The heat was intense and the 
troops were without water ; with the result that by the time the 
foot of the hills was reached, the force was quite exhausted. 
Twenty of the Royal Scots Fusiliers were prostrated with sun- 
stroke, of whom one died ; and eighty -six of this regiment had to be 
carried back to Kohat in ambulance tongas. Our total casualties 
were : one private and one sepoy killed ; two officers and seven 
sepoys wounded. 

The following reinforcements had arrived at Kohat on this 
date : — 


3rd Field Battery, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Royal Irish Regiment. 

12th Bengal Infantry. 

No. 4 Company, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 


Whilst this action was being fought on the Ublan pass, matters 
had assumed a far more serious aspect on the Samnna, and the 
Orakzais were active all along the range. Karly in the morning the 
Lakkapost, held by local levies, was surrounded by the enemy, 
whose numbers rapidly increased. At 8 a.m. the garrisoTi signalled 
for assistance, and Colonel Richardson immediately sent Lieut. - 
Colonel Abbott from Hangu to its relief, with the force as per 
... w „ « . margin. After considerable OTipoeition, 

2 gun?. Derujat M.R. R..V ® j « 

J H«|undron, 3rd Puiijib Cavy. the ridge was finally crowned at 3 P.M., 

news was received that the small levy 
post at Saifaldarra, west of Lakka,^ was also hard pressed, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Abbott proceeded immediately to its relief, 
although the enemy were in force on a strong position between him 
and that post. 


i Tbit pMi WM not near the TiUftga of SaifUdam, wUoh it fa the Khaak valkx. 
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Colonel Bichardeon, meanwhile, seeing that the enemy were 
now in great numbers on the Samana, became apprehensive that 
Lieut. -Colonel Abbott’s force might experience some trouble in 
retiring. He accordingly moved out with the remaining wing 
of the 6th Punjab Infantry, and moved along the base of the 
ridge parallel to Lieut.-Colonel Abbott’s colmnn. After having 
relieved Saifaldarra and brought away the garrison, the force under 
Colonel Abbott retired on Hangu. They were followed up and 
harassed by the enemy ; but their retirement was covered by the 
troops under Colonel Richardson, who had been placed in an 
excellent position for that purpose. Camp was reached at 11 p.m. 

In despatches relating to this day’s action Colonel Richardson 
wrote that he could not speak too higldy of the manner in which 
Golcmel Abbott had handled his small forte ; and that the trifling 
losses sustained (two killed, and two woundM^), in relieving the 
Samana on an August day, testifie.d to the skill which he had shown. 

Lakka and Saifaldarra were both burnt by the enemy that 

ni^t. 

The extensive nature of the rising was now proved beyond a 
doidbi by the wide area covered by hostilities. .Tn addition to the 
-attaftkff upon Muhammadxai and Lakka just reLted^ the eastern 
end of the Samana had been threatened by large gathering on the 
day ; the hills around Qulistan being crowded with tribesmen, 
and a smsdl jMuly of the 36th Sikhs sent out from that post being^ 
iddiged to retire. The Border Police post at Shinawaii, which had 
been attacked the preceding night, was again attacked on the 
n%ht of the 5B7th, and the enemy again repulsed ; and news was 
glio leoeived of large gatherings to attack Sadda in the Eoirani. 

On the 28th the Shinawari post was again attacked ; and at 
4 P JL the gamsoB, atthou^ they had sufficient ammunition 
hmA ahandnped thepostr which wai imniiidiata - 

tydertrtqfed by the tribesmen. The garrison withdrew to Nsiiab, 
with their ^mwiytion, and treasure chesty losing one man 
UDed in retiring. 

0n«hem^o<tlw2Q(k «be anan^. cmboldoMd br their Kur> 
oatMt ia daataafiag Saifaldam. and Shiuwai^ nidad 

downmto th. plain oaontiT Mmth of tha laat namad plaea^ ud 
ptantead tha large viUagaa of Naiiab and Kai, h aa Haa fiiiQj 
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By this time Colonel Richardean’e foioe at Hanga had been 
strengthened by the anival of the l-3rd Gurkhas, the 3rd Field 
Battery, Royal Artillery, six companies of the Royal Irish Regiment^ 
and a company of Bombay Sappers and Miners ; and Kohat had 
also been reinforced with the 6th Bengal Cavalry, the l-2nd Gurkhas 
and the 30th Punjab Infantry who had marched from Peshawar 
through the Kohat pass without encountering any opposition. 

Colonel Richardson now made arrangements to detach another 
column for the protection of the frontier fui-tlier to the west ; and on 
the 30th he despatched Lieut.-Coloiiel Abbott, with the force as 


2 gun-i. No. 2 M.B., R A. 

1 Hqundron, IHtli K I.. 
inth SikhK. 

I (u:n)i.(ny. Bombay .S. and 


per margin, to Doaba, twenty-two miles 
to the west of Hangu. The Mishtis had 
at length decided to join the rising ; and 
sent a letter to Mr. Donald informing 


him that they had joined with reluctance but would nf)w pursue 


hostilities to the bitter end and burn every village to the foot of the 


Safed Koh, unless the demands of the Afridis were complied with. 


Although the forces now at Hangu and Kohat were amply 
sufficient to occupy the Samana position, in addition to holding 
those places, the water-supply on the crest was totally inadequate 
for the permanent location there of a force any size. There was 
accordingly no alternative to the course now adopted, vtz., ^o 
hold the crest with the garrisons of the small posts upon it, 


troops being held in readiness in rear of the range, at Hangu and 
Kohat, to advance at once to the relief of these posts if they 
should be threatened by an attack in force. 


No. 1 Bti^adn. 

4 No. 2 (i>crajot) Mountain Battery, 
lath Bengal I/mccra. 

I.'fth iSikltf. 

».!i Punjab Infantry. 

1-.':rd Gnrkhaa. 

A .Vo. 4 Coy., Bu. Sappen and Miners. 

No. 2 Brieede. 

Uth Field Battery. R. A. 

3rd Beogai OaTiby. 

2 ■quedrone, 3rd Punjab CaTalry. 

2 Royal Iridi Rf^iment. 

2nd Punjab Infantry. 
l-2nd GnfUiaa. 

I No. 4 Coy., Bo. Sappen and Minei*. 


On the Slst Major-General 
Teatman-Biggs left Kohat for 
Hangu, and formed the troops 
at that place into two brigade 
as shown in the margin. 

On the 1st September, in- 
formation having reached the 
general that an attack in force 
upon Sadda and Parachinar 
was expected on the 3id Sep- 


tember, he immediately directed Colonel Richardson, Commanding 
the Ist Brigade, to proceed to tbeir relief as rapidly as possible. 
Sadda bemg seveui^t and Parachinar ninety-two, miles distant, 
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no time was to be lost. Colonel Richardson at once sent off orders 
to Lieut.-Colonel Abbott at Doaba, to push on to Sadda with 
all possible expedition^ he himself, with the rest of the 1st Brigade — 
now formed into a flying column — marched at midday for Doaba, 
which was reached at 10-30 p.m. Lieut. -Colonel Abbott, mean- 
while, was already at Thai ; hearing from the Political Officer of the 
gravity of the situation, he had anticipated Colonel Richardson’s 
orders, and marched at once. 

On the 2nd September, leaving the 3rd Gurkhas and a squadron 
of 3rd Punjab Cavalry at Doaba to keep the line of communications 
open, Colonel Richardson reached Thai by midday. The advance 
so far had been practically unopposed ; an unsuccessful attempt 
had been made to ambuscade Lieut.-'.‘olonol Abbott’s cavalry 
near Doaba, and his camp had been heavily fired into ; but there 
had been no casualties, except to the enemy. At Thai, however, 
the 18th Bengal Lancers were fired upon while watering th ir 
horses in the Kurram river, and one sowar was killed. They 
immediately pursued their assailants, killed five, wounded one, 
and took fourteen prisoners. 

As Lieut. ’Colonel Abbott’s force had had a night’s rest, 
he was order<Ml to push on to Sadda, leaving his cavalry at Thai ; 
the valley bi tween Thai and Sadda being narrow and unsuited 
to cavalry action. Starting at C-4o p.m., 
RJi. f of marching all night. Colonel Abbott 

reached Sadda next afternoon at 6-30,— a march of 34 miles 
within 24 hours, in intense heat. Colonel Richardson with the 
18th Bengal Lancers, reached Sadda, on the same evening, the 
rest of his force halting for the night at Mandnri, 13 miles from 
Thai. 

This rapid advance had an immediate effect upon the tribe.s- 
men, who, seeing Sadda so strongly reinforced, now declined to 
attack it for the present. The force had. however, only arrived just 
in time. On the 30th, the Border Pf»lici' }»ost at Thai, held by 
sixty-two rifles of the 36th Sikhs, had been fir .>d into ; and the Tora- 
wari post on the Zaimukht frontier had been burnt. On the ist 
September, the Massuzais of the Khurmana vklley hod joined the 
rising and attacked Balish Khel, a post on the border about three 
miles from Sadda, held by twenty Kurram militia men under an 
Afridihavildar. The attack began towards evening, and continued 
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for five hours. The little garrison behaved with the greasest 
gallantry : their ammunition was nearly expended, and the door of 
the post had been beaten in with axes, when help came. A con* 
tingent of some fifty armed Turi villagers from Sadda were the first 
to arrive, and pluckily threw themselves into the fray — ^the darkness 
of the night preventing the smallness of their numbers being per- 
ceived by the enemy, who then drew off, leaving two of their dead 
actually in the gateway of the post. Almost simultaneously with 
the Sadda contingent, a detachment arrived from the 200 militia at 
Hasan Ali, seven miles west of Sadda. The eagerness of the Turis 
to get at their neighbours was most remarkable, — the former being 
Shins and the latter nearly all Sunnis. They everywhere hurried 
out to protect all ^threatened points ; and with the assistance of 
the moveable column, which had been formed at Farachinar, would 
have been able to deal with anything short of an attack in force — 
and from that the timely arrival of the troops liad saved them. 

So far, although sorely tried, the Chamkannis had not joined 
the rising. 

There being now no necessity for haste, Colonel Richardson’s 
force at Handuri made two marches to Sadda, arriving there on 
the 5th. Camp was pitched on a plateau north-east of Sadda, 
about a mile south-west of the Khurmana defile. Nothing hap- 
pened until the 16th September, on 

Attaok OD Sadda camp. ^ u i. 

which date, at about 10-30 p.m., about 
2,000 Massuzais, who had collected in the defile, suddenly 
attacked the camp. A picquet of the 5th Punjab Infantry, in 
a aangar about 100 yards to the south-east was driven in ; and for 
an hour and a half the attack continued, the fire being hottest on 
the dost face. It was 1 a.m. before the last of the enemy had been 
driven off. Our losses were one killed, and ten wounded, while 
a number of horses and mules were also hit. The losses of the tnbes- 
men were considerable; and up to the Ist October, when Colonel 
Richardson’s force was broken up and merged into the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force, no further attack was made on the camp. 

Whilst these operations were in progress in the upper part 
of the Kurram valley, the Samana had been the theatre of the 


OpmtioBi on tlw Somam. 


most desperate fighting. The Qraksais 
had thrown the whole weight of their 


attacks against tihese Utile pests : in one case, only too successfully. 
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The whole of our long histoiy of frontier fighting famieheB ne 
with no more dramatic incidente than the defence of Ouliatan, and 
the fall of Saiaghaii after prolonged and heroic resistance. 

On the eastern end of thh Samana, the posts at Ijakka and 
Saifaldarra had been abandoned and destroyed, as already related. 
The other two small police posts of Oogra and Tsalai had also been 
evacuated and burnt. There remained the two large posts of 
Mastan (Fort Lockhart) on the centre of the range, and Gulistan 
(Fort Cavagnaii) at the western extremity. These two forts had 
been erected on the conclusion of the Miransai Expedition of 
1891. Both were small rectangular works, consisting of dry 
stone walls fourteen feet high, and had flanking bastions with 
machicolated loopholes at opposite diagonal corners. Both 
were capable of holding the same number of men in garrison ; 
but whereas, in the case of Fort Lockhart, all the men of the 
two companies could be accommodated within the walls, in 
the case of Gulistan one company only could be accommodated 
inside, the other being placed in a small homwork-to the west, 
which consisted of an enclosure surrounded by a low stone wall. 
In addition to these two larger forts, there were small picquet posts, 
similar in construction, at Saraghari, the Crag picquet, the Sangar 
picquet, Sartop, and Dhar, each of which was capable of holding 
outlying picquets of from twenty-five to fifty men. Saraghari was 
the most important of these smaller posts as it was situated on 
the highest point of the range between Fort Lockhart and Ghilistan, 
and signalling communication was maintained through it along 
the Bamana. 

The loyalty of the police in the post of Dhar being considered 
somewhat doubtful, and it being now liable to the severest test 
at any time. Colonel Haughton reinforced it with thirty-seven men 
of his regiment (86th Sikhs). 

From the 28th August to the 3rd September, the enemy 
remained inactive, though known to be in great force in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. On the latter date, in the afternoon, 
a message was received at Fort Lockhart, from Gulistan that the 
enemy were advancing in force from the Bamana Sukh. Taking 
with fif^ men — ^all that could prudently be spared from his 
mmll garrison— Colonel Haughton immediately proceeded along 
the ridge towards Gulistan. Leaving fifteen of these men in 
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Saraghari, he pushed on with the remainder, under a heavy fire* 
to the fort. The enemy were in force quite close up, their standards 
being planted within 160 yards of the south face, while others had 
orept up and set fire to the thorn hedge which was outside 
the hornwqrk, as an obstacle to a rush. Twice this hedge had 
been set on fire ; but volunteers from' the garrison, rushing out 
under a hot fire from only 160 yards away, had each time 
extinguished it in the most gallant manner. 

By 8 p.M. the enemy were evidently collecting rapidly 
outside the hornwork ; a bonfire, which had been prepared before- 
hand outside it, was then lighted by two sepoys ^ who volunteered 
for this most dangerous feat. Both of these brave men were 
among those who volunteered for the sortie of the 13th S^tember, 
about to be related, and both were dangerously wounded, one 
dying of his wounds* 

A heavy fire was kept up by the enemy till midnight ; but 
their losses were severe, and by the following morning they had 
retired to a safe distance.. Later in the day they disappeared 
entirely ; and Lieut. -Colonel Haughton then returned with his 
fif^ men to Fort Lockhart. 

Thinking that the fort, without this reinforcement, would 
be undermanned, a considerable number of tribesmen returned 
the same evening (September 4th) and renewed the attack, — 
but with no better success than before. For the next few days 
they withdrew entirely from the Samana. Their losses had bera 
so great, and so little success had attended their efforts, that they 
determined to leave the Samana posts alone in futuie,unless assisted 
by the Af ridis, and to concentrate their efforts on Hangu and the 
villages on the Kohat border. The Hishtis and Sheikhans were 
so disgusted with the way things were going that they sent in 
a message to the .Deputy Commissioner of Kohat to say that they 
** had eaten filth and were going home.” 

Raids and outrages, however, in which our own subjects 
frequently took part, occurred all along the border, and the 
troops at Hangu, under Major-General Yeatman-Biggs, were 
kept very busy in attempting to out off the raiders. Major- 
Qenscal, ooDsUkEiDg he was strong enough to take the offensive 

ex 
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bad now asked to be allowed to adTanee against the Qzakzais 
in the EhankL vallej, but the requisite permission had not been 
accorded to him, this action being reserved for the Tirah Expedi- 
tionary Force, on the assembly of which Government had already 
decided. The Mishtis of the Lower Khanki, however, were within 
easy reach of Hangu, and, were punished by the destruction of their 
fortified villages of Nawamela, Ajmir, and Tun, by a small column 
sent out under Lieut. -Colonel Sturt, 2nd Punjab Infantry. A 
message was then sent to the enemy informing them that all their 
villages woidd be similarly treated if raiding continued. 

The question of commissariat had hitherto been a difficult one, 
and the troops on the Samana were on half rations. As a fresh 
supply had now arrived in Hangu, Major-General Yeatman-Biggs 
determined to throw a month’s rations into the Samana forts ; 
and since definite information had been received that the Afridis 
had decided to join the Orakzais in a combined attack on them 
on the 10th September no time was to be lost. 

At 10 P.M. on the 7th Sep- 
tember, therefore, with a force 
of over 2,000 men, detailed in 
the margin, the General Officer 
Commanding started from 
Hangu, and readied Fort Lock- 
hart at midday on the 8th with- 
out coming across any signs of the enemy. The guns were unable 
to proceed beyond Pat Darband, owing to the bad state of the 
roads, and had consequently been sent back to Hangu from that 
places escorted by the cavalry. On the 0th September a reconnais- 
sance was made to the Samana Sukh, from whence a large force 
of Afridis and Orakzais, with twenty-nine standards, was seen 
collected at Ehangarbur. 

During this day troops from Hangu and Eohat were ^ rdered 
out for the protection of Marai, at the instance of the Deputy 
Commissioner, who had received information that 5,000 Afridis and 
Daulatsais had started to attack it. The Mani Ehels and Sipahs, 
however, refused either to join them or to give them passage 
through their territories, and the attack never came off. 

On the 10th of September the defences of Fort Oulistan 
were improved by the Sappers and Miners; and the first part of 


4 guns, 9th Field Battefy. 

2 sqaadrons, Srd Bengal (.'avaliy. 
1 squadron, Srd Punjab Cavalry. 
800 riSes, Royal Irish Regiment. 

600 •• l-2iid Gorkhas. 

600 „ I'Srd Gurkhas. 

600 •» 2nd Pnnjab Infantry, 

t company, No. 4 Bombay S. A 31. 



the main Afridi loikkar joined the Qraksaie. This oontingent 
consisted of the Kambar. Malikdin, and Kuki Khels with 
fifteen standards ; the rest of the lashbir arriyed on the 11th. At 
abont 10 A.M. on the lOtb, the enemy, estimated at 10,000 
men, were seen moving down the Khanki valley with twen^*two 
standards. A few shots were exchanged between them and one of 
our advanced picquets, which were now drawn in. As the advance 
continued, and it really appeared probable that the enemy intended 
to attack Hangu, or Shahn Khel, Major-General Yeatman-Biggs 
began moving eastward along the Samana, parallel to them. At 
the Pat Darband Kotal he met a convoy of fifty-one camels, 
which had been ordered out from Hangu with two days* supplies, 
and which now joined the column. About sunset the enemy’s 
kuhkar split in two, one part hurrying back up the valley. Yeatman- 
Biggs, however, continued his march eastwards, and at 9 p.m. the 
force bivouacked in a strong position between the Darband Kotal 
and Lakka. Meanwhile the rear.guard — four companies, 3rd 
Gurkhas, and two companies, 2nd Gurkhas — had been assailed by 
some 4,000 of the enemy, and harassed throughout their retirement 
on camp, which they did not reach until 2 a.m. They had lost some 
six killed, and Captain Robinson, l-2nd Gurkhas, and eight men 
wounded. The enemy, however, acknowledged having lost 100 
killed and wounded. 

The most serious loss which we suffered was that of most of 
the fifty-one supply camels with their loads. As soon as the first 
shots were fired the camel drivers bolted ; the camels stampeded 
and threw their loads, and in the darkness and confusion could not 
be recovered. A couple of companies of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
sent out at midnight to assist in bringing in the convoy, succeeded 
in recovering a few camels ; but some forty were still missing. A 
force of two companies of the Royal Irish and five companies from 
each of the Native Regiments, the whole under Colonel Lawrence, 
was consequently sent back at daybreak to try to recover the 
awimulft and their loads. The enemy retired on their approach, 
and thirteen camels and two intact loads were found ; but of the 
other loads, such as had not been carried away, were found ripped 
open and their contents scattered. 

Ontheretumof Colonel Lawrence, the General decided to push 
on to Lakka, from which plaoe he was best able to assist either Hhngu 



or Shahu Elid. On azzml at Lakka» bowever, it waa foand tliat 
the watar-mppfy there waa yeiy deficient^ and aa theeolunmwaaalao 
now withoat food* owing to the lose of the conyoy* the omlj pomae 
open waa to proceed at onoe to Hangu. This waa aocoidin^y done* 
and* in spite of the fact that the road had been des troy ed by the 
enemy in several places* Hangu was reached by ni|^itfsll. 

Meanwhile* the whole strength of the enemy* exulting in 
Qeneral . Yeatman-Biggs* retirement, had been thrown against the 
little post of Saraghari* held by twenty-one men of the 86th Sikhs. 
It 8-30 a nsessage came through that Saraghari was hard pressed : 
by 4 o^olock it had fallen. 

Gulistan* already j^uiroimded* was now assailed by thousands 
of the tribesmen fresh from their capture of Saraghari ; and at about 
8-80 P.H. on the next day a letter from Major Des Voeux* com- 
nt*«ding at Oulistan* waa received at Hangu* asking urgently for 
help. Major Middleton* 3rd Bengal Cavalry* with that regiment and 
two guns of the 0th Field Battery waa immediately sent off at a gallop 
to the nearest point they could reach under the hills south of Gulistan* 
to signal to the garrison that relief would reach them by midday 
the following day. This message was successfully signalled just 
before sunset* and a few rounds were fired by the guns at the enemy 
crowding round the fort. 

The same night* at midnight* the marginally noted force* under 

4 soni. No. 2 (Derojot) M.B„ B.A. Major-Qciieral Teatman- 
soo riSei, Rojol iridi Regt Biggs* marched out of Hangu 

600 » i-M Gm^iuk relief of the Samana 

m M posts. Moving riifLakka* the 

lMeiiomNo. 2 SBrituhFioidHoapitaL advanced guard first came 
1 Motioo. No. 62 Nativo Raid HoapttaL under fire at about 7 A.M.* 

from a force estimated at about 4*000 men with eleven stand- 
ards* on Gpgra hill and near the ruins of Tsalai post. The 
column at onoe attaoked* the two Oorkha battalions leading* 
and the enemy fled in oonfution down the Sannela spur into 
the ifhfcwiri valley; the garrisons of Sangar and Fort Lrokhart* 
as the rdieviug odumn approached* turning out to pour volleys 
into the fugitives. Passing Fort Lockhart— which had not beim 
seriondy attaoked— the column again came into action against 
a second force* numbering several thousands* who were hdding 
the Saraghari ridge* where mmgam had been ereeted* Without 



waiting for. tha infaatxj to elooe with thfom, the enemy hastily 
xetixed down the Khanki Talley, ^e Saraghari post was found 
almost lerelled to the ground, the bodies of the gallant Sikh 
garrison, stripped and horribly mutilated, lying among the ruins. 
Gulistan was seen to be still surrounded hy swarms of tribes- 
men, the number investing it being estimate at about 6,000. 
The cohunn hurried forward, eager to exact retribution for the 
slaughter of the Saraghari garrison: but the enemy, refusing to 
await thrir attack, disappeared with all speed into the Khanki 
vaD^. 

The garrison of Oufistan, which was reached about 1 P.K., was 
foandtobeinexeeDent sjurita, and had captured three of the enemy’s 
standards during the investment; Their losses had amounted to 
2 killed and 89 wounded out of a total of 175. The relieving column 
had lost ons killed and six wounded, and had maroh^ twenty-seven 
raihsunder the mostardnons cemditions. They bivouacked on the 
crest of the Samana, where a telegram reached them from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, coiigratnlating them on their 
fine performance. 

We will now turn to the events which took place upon the 
Samana between the retirement of the column to Hangn on the 12th 
8^itemb0r.aad the rriief of the foitexm the 14th. 

On the 12th the force left on the Samana consisted of the SHth 

flikhs^ distributed as shown to ths 
nmigin. hiaddition to the above 
.. SI native ranks of the regiment, 
3^ there were two British oflScers 
- in (^^^^•*ChIonel Haughton, com- 
manding, and his Adjutant 
lieutenant Hunn) in Fort 
Lockhart, and four (Major Dea 
Yosux, lieutenant A. K. Blair, End-lieutenant H. R. B. Rmtt, and 
Sutgecm-Oaplain C. B. Frail) in GuliMan. 

The first poet to be aerioudy attadie^ waa Sangar, during the 
ni^ of the llth-12th September. This post was better situated 
for drfenoe tbn moat of the others, being on rising ground with 
lima cover near it Theeneoay were rqpulaed, loaing a standard; 
nsr were they nioresnoosssfol in auy subsequent attempts against 
ms past Mothfiig daunted, howevw, they began a vigorous 
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attack upon Saraghari on the following morning. Thia little poet 
waa not capable, from its weakneM of 

Defeiuc of Bw««han. conatruction and aitnation, of prolonged 

defence againat the overwhelming forces by which it waa aoon aur- 
roundcd. Although every phaae in the attack, and ita evmtnal 
fall, could be clearly aeon from Forta Lockhart and Ouliatan, 
thoM poata were powerleaa to avert the diaaater ; the garrirona 
of both being very amall. Moreover, Ouliatan waa itaelf being 
vigorously attacked, and the villagea between Fort Lockhart 
and Saraghari were full of the enemy. The firat determined ruah on 
Saraghari waa driven back with a loss of sixty killed and wounded. 
Two of the-lribeamen, however, had remained close under the north- 
west corner of the post, where there waa a dead angle. Here, covered 
from view and fire, they commenced to hammer at the stones and 
gradually pick a hole in them. From Ouliatan, Ibjor Des Voaux 
could clearly see what was going on, and tried, but in vain, to signal 
to the garrison and warn them. An effort to cause a diveraimi 
was made from Fort Lockhart about noon, by sending out a amall 
party under Lieutenant Mnnn, but without effect. The enemy, 
covered by the fire of thousands of fire-arms, were now within a few 
yards of the walls. 

About 3 P.if. the Saraghari signaller heliographed that ammu- 
nition waa running out. Seeing the desperate situation of the 
garrison, Lieut.-Colond Houghton made a final effort, with 
every available rifle that could be spared from Fort Lockhart, to 
create a diversion in their favour. He himself, with Lieutenant 
Munn and ninety-three men, started off for the relief of the poet. 
He could only fight his way very slowly ; and when he had got 
about three-qUMtera of a mile from Fort Lockhart, the end came. 
At about 3-40 the enemy simultaneonaly rushed the breach— the 
comer being now battered down suflfidmtly to admit them-forced 
the door, and swarmed over every point of the walls. The garri- 
son, who were kUled to a man, fought on heroically to the very 

last The tribesmen’s caaualtiea were very heavy and they admitted 
to h^ve lost 180 killed. Thelaetaurvivorof theSikha,takingrefuge 
intheguardroom,aoooiintedfor no leas than twenty of the enemy, 
by their own aubaeq lent admission, before he waa overpowend. 

Having wreaked a barbarous vengeancenponthebodieaof the 
g.iunt defendaia and destroyed the peat aa far as poadble, the 
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tfibesmen, flushed vith success, now turned their attention to 
Gulistan. That post had also been closely invested since noon ; 
but it was not until after the fall of Saraghari that the enemy was 
enabled to put forth their whole strength against it. 

The post at Gulistan had the same fatal defect as that at Sara- 
ghari : there was dead ground at the point of each bastion, which 
could consequently be reached by the enemy, under cover of a hot 
fire from outside. Foreseeing that they would probably attempt 
to breach the walls in the same manner as they had already done 
at Saraghari, Major Des Vosux had 
D(«fenoe of GoUaun. lower corner rooms of the bastions 

cleared out, and with bags of rations, etc., had breastworks 
built across the corners to form a second line of defence if the 
wall should be breached. Hen were also told of! to listen for 


sounds of tapping or hammering, and the garrison was appor- 
tioned to every point. All night long a hot fire was maintained 
from close quarters upon the post ; and when morning came the 
enemy were found entrenched in sangars in great force within twenty 
yards of the walls. Major Des Tosuz came to the conclusion that 
it was absolutely necessary to strike a blow that would dishearten 
the enemy ; and that for this purpose a sortie must be attmpted. 
A standard had been planted within twenty paces of the south-west 
end of the homwork : this he decided should be captured. 


Colour Havildar BUa Singh and his section of sixteen men at 


once volunteered for- this enterprise. Under cover of a heavy fire 
kept up by the whole garrison upon the sangor t to be assaulted, thqr 
left the hornwork by the southern gate, and, having crept along 
the south face until opposite the sougitfs, assaulted it. ' The enemy 
were in great force at this place and now displayed three standard^ 
At six paces from the gangan the fire was so heavy that theasrail- 
ants were stopped by it and had to lie down. Seeing this, Havildar 
Sundar Singh and eleven others, of their own accord, sprang over 
the homwork wall and, joming Kala Singh’s section, the emnhined 
parties carried the sangor and captured all three standards. On 
their return it was found that two wounded men had been left 


behind ; on which three sepoys at once sprang over the wall and 
brought them in. Of the twenty-nine men who took part in these 
dashing sorties, thirteen had been wounded, two mortally and 
several others dangerously; but the moral efiect had bewenQiinoii% 
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both in raising the spirits of the defenders and in dishearten- 
ing the enemy. The latter had, moreover, lost very heavily, 
especially the three sections of the Mamnsai represented by the 
three captured standards. Although for the next thirty hours the 
struggle continued without intermission or rest for the defenders, 
Onliston was never really in danger. The spirit shown by the 
garrison was magnificent ; e«rery wounded man, who could stand, 
returning to his post the moment his wounds had been bound up. 
Throughout the rest of the day and the ensuing night the attack 
continued ; but there waj! no attempt to press it home as in the 
case of SaragharL 

On the morning of the 14th, M^jor Des Voeux felt saitQrtldent 
in his power to repel all assaults, that he sent a letter to Major-Gen- 
eral Yeatman-Biggs to tell him so, in order that the latter might 
not be hampered in his operations by the supposed necessity of 
immediately relieving Gulistan. The letter unfortunately uiis- 
carried. About noon the relieving column was insight; and there 
being no longer any necessity to husband ammunition, a hot fixe 
waa opened from every available rifle in Gulistan |ui long as any 
of the enemy were within range. 

The total losses of the enemy on the 8amana were ascertained 
later to amount to about 400 kilied and 600 seriously wounded. 
The tribesmen, thoroughly dispirited, new dispersed to their homeaf 
nor can there be much doubt that the half-hearted nature of the 
resistance subsequently offered by the Orakzais, and their rapid 
and comidete submission, was due to the moral effect of the stubborn 
defence of Gulistan and their own heavy losses at that place. 

The preparations now going forward convinced the Orakaais 
that the invasion of their country and immediate punishment were 
dose at hand : and on the 19th the Akhel jirga came in to discuss 
terms with Hajor-Gkneral Yeatman-Biggs, who, with his column, 
was still on the Samana. Although the other Orakzai dam. would 
not permit the Akhels to make special terms independently of the 
rest, they showed, in the frequent jirgcu hdd with the Af idis at 


Bagh, how thoroughly alarmed they were at the prospect before 
them ; and as an outcome of their united deliberations, a large 
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to join ; and on the 22nd September they sent in to the Deputy 
Oommissioner of Kohat to say that they had been driven into 
hostilities against theii will and now desired peace. This they 
followed up, on the 25th, by asking Major-General Yeatman- 
Biggs to receive their submiasion. Their submission was not, 
however, finaUy accepted until all the Orakzai clans. Gar as weU 
as Samil, submitted unconditionally to the terms imposed by 
Government at Maidan on the 12th November, as has been related 
in the chapter on the Afridis. The terms then imposed upon the 
Orakzais were — 

Surrender of 600 breech-loaders. 

Payment of a fine of Rs. 30,000. 

Forfeiture of all allowances. 

Restoration of .all Government property in the possession of the 
tribe. 

By the 20th December every rifle and every rupee of the above 
had been paid ; and, in addition, every rifle captured at Saraghari 
or elsewhere had been handed in. 

On the 3rd October the column on the Samana under Major- 
General Yeatman- Biggs was incorporated in the Tirah Field Force, 
and subsequent operations against the combined Afridi and Orak- 
zai tribes have already been described in the chapter dealing with 
the Tirah expedition (Chapter II). 

There remains, however, one set of operations in this campaign 
still to be described under the heading ** Orakzais.” When the 
bulk of the Oiakzais finally submitted at Bagh on the 12th 
November, as detailed above, certain clans of that tribe, living to 
the west of what had hitherto been the theatre of active opera- 
tions, still remained defiant. These people embraced roughly the 

OperationH of the Kumm population of the area drained by the 
Moveable Column undci Colonel Khurmana rivcr, which falls . into the 

Kurram at Hadda, and iiiclnded Massu- 
zais, and certain sections of the Alisberzais and also the Chamkanni 
tribe.^ Their atdtude was undoubtedly the outcome of an idea that 
their country lay outside the proposed scheme of our operations, 
and that, with our hands full elsewhere, we would be unlikely to 
attempt the invasion of such rugged and difficult territory. 

Bm fc olapti oa thf OUabMaii, PSS» 847. 
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It will be remembered tbata Ioshkar of the above dans was 
only deterred from attacking Sadda by the forced march which 
brought the advanced guard of Colonel Sichardeon’s column to 
that place on the 3rd September ; and that tjkese clana were con- 
cerned in the attacks upon Balieh Ehel, Toraari, and other emaU 
poets. These outrages, it will also be remembered, culminated in the 
determined and audacious attack made on Colonel Richardson’s 
column at Sadda on the night of the 16th-17th September. Al- 
though, subsequent to this last attack, the above-mentioned clans 
had remained quiet and had taken no active part in hostilities, 
beyond occasional firing on patrols, it was nevertheless absolutely 
necessary to call them to account for what they had done. 

Sir William Lockhart’s proclamation of the 6th October, wan- 
ing the tribes that they must make immediate submission to 
OOTernment, if they wished to avoid punishment, was replied 
to on the 17th October by insolent and defiant replies from these 
clans, who further offered Government peace upon certain terms 
of their own dictation. On the 26th October a large Ioshkar built 
a barrier right across the Khurmana Darra ; and although a 
reconnoitring party fr<nn the Kurram Moveable Column, who 
visited the locality some three or four days later, saw no signs 
of the losMof, the tribesmen assembled to the number of between 
3,000 and 4,000 in the same locality on the 4th November. 

Up to that time no forward movement had been undertaken 
againat these clans, the operations of the Kurram Moveable 
CMumn--the command of which had been taken over by Colonel 
W.ffiUon the 10th October— -being confined to a purdy defensive 


To remove the standing' menace which the presence of this 
I n/oi Whwnit-f rrjT- l^ahkoT constituted to Sadda, 
a reconnaissance in force, as 
per margin, moved out into the 


Khurmana defile on the morn- 
ing of the 7th November. 


Chelnl Indift Hamw 100 
OHinllBdU Hone, 100baioeP,dtaBUi«Bt«d. 

VMh Brng^ laSantrj, 100 riSB*. 

14lhOoiUiM,a00riSM. 

JaUaSgft 100 TiSBi. 
i linteu, 400 riSea. ' 

DvtMhBMt of tho Rojal The defile was found to be about 
seven miles long, the hills on 
eilher ride of it being very steep, and coveted with scrub junf^e. 

dif^t opporiiion was encountered at Hi ssa r , at 11 A. 11 . ; 
bul the enemy were taken by surprise; and were nofc aUe to 
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collect in sufficient force to attack until 1 P.M., when the retire- 
ment began. As soon as the rear-guard, composed of the 6th 
Gurkhas, had proceeded about a mile down the defile, a delay 
of nearly an hour occurred, on account of the slow retirement 
ofapicqnet of Kapnrthala Infantry. During this interval the 
enemy attacked in force, but were beaten off with heavy loss, our 
casualties being one killed and three wounded. At Janikot the 
Kapurthala picquets were reported ** all present,’* and camp was 
reached without any fiirther casualties being reported, the 
enemy not attempting to follow up the retirement. 

Late that night the Officer Commanding the Kapurthala 
Infantry discovered that a non-commissioned officer and thirty-five 
men were missing. No report of this circumstance was, however, 
made to the Officer Commanding the main column until 9-30 
oh the following morning. Tliis party had formed'part of a pioquet 
on a hill overlooking the defile; and when the retirement began, 
they were recalled by signal. The signal was duly acknowledged, 
and the picquet started to rejoin the column; it was, however, 
quickly hidden from the view of the troops waiting for it at Janikot, 
owing to the intervening ravines, and to the smoke of a jungle 
fire, which the enemy had lighted. When finally the picqueta 
were reported ** all present,** at Janikot, the retirement was con- 
tinued. By this time the enemy had completely disappeared, 
and no firing had been heard for an hour. 

As soon as Colonel Hill heard that the party was still miawng^ 
he ordered out a column and some friendly tribesmen to search 
for them, but no news of them was obtained until night. At 0 P.IL, 
after the return of the search par^, inendly viUagers brought 
in information that the whole party had been overpowered and 
killed. It would appear, from subsequent information, that the 
party attempted to take a short cut to rejoin the rear-guard, and 
descended into the ravine in which a jungle fire was burning. 
The enemy immediately appeared on spurs above them, and 
hurled down rocks upon the party. The latter, in addition to 
the disadvantage of ground, were hampered by the jungle fire; 
and the enemy, closing in upon them, destroyed them to a man. 
The Sikhs, however, fought on to the last : and the enemy acknow- 
ledged to losing fourteen killed. 


SLS 
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A«fc«> thi*, nothing of importance occuned until the advaaoe 
of Hill’a troops into the Chamkanni country to co-operate 

with the column from Sir William Lockhart’s forces at Bagh, 
at the end of the month. 

On the 25th November, the Massusais, ^ho had'meanwhOe 
watching the progress of events in Tirah before making any 
signs of submission, sent into Sadda to say that they desired peace ; 

they had collected the money and rifle fines against them; 
and that they requested permission to bring the same in to Sadda. 

the The Chamkannis, however, whose settle- 
ments are more remote than those of 
the Massussi, remained defiant, and finally declined to accept 
the terms of Government. Orders were therefore immediately 
sent to Colonel Hill, directing him to advance to Hissar on the 
^ 1 .^ to oo-operate with a force to advance into the same country 
from Bagh, to compel the submission of the Chamkannis. 

In accordance with this plan, on the 26th November a force 
under Biig.-General Gasdee, strength as per margin, left Bagh 

en rotite foi the Elhurmana 


GarkhA flowiu of both DiviMOM. vallcj'. The column met with 

“*•* considerable opposition during 
SidBiUi*. its first- march. The Kambar 

Bkttocy. B. A. Khel and Malikdin Khel Afridis, 
NriT s oompow o m‘ whose representatives were 

j%o. « j . s camD. diacuflainff terms. 


g„ .imnRt as soon as the column had left comp, and 
actant running fight ensued. One company of the Queens 
under Lieutenant H. A. Engledue, in stonmng a tangar. inflicted 

considerable loss upon the ewmy. Our total m^dties for the 

dav were one private of the Queens killed, and eight native rank 
and file wounded. Comp was eventuoUy pitched at Kahu, at the 
iunetion of the Durbi Khel and Khwajsl Khel vaUqrs, about 
4i miles from Bagh, where the ground was fairly open. 

* The following day (27th; the advance was continued over 
the Durbi Khel Kotal, very little opporition being encountered. 
The road over the pass was rough and difficult, and requited 
aoooddeal of attention from the Sappers before it was praeticaUe 
lortransport. Part of the force was able to get to Tambu. about 
Bila down the further side of the pass ; while the lemaiiidar with 
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the General Officer Commanding and staff, remained on the sum- 
mit for the night. The greater part of the baggage had to stay 
at the foot of the pass under escort. During the day, a foroe 
Xo. 2 (DwAjat) ii.. R. A. Hs per margin, under Lieut.-Colonel 
ted YorkAhiiT Regiment. j. H. SpuTgin, marched from Bagh to 

liors. camp Kahu, accompanied by Sir Wilbam 

I -ted Ciiirkhiis. Lockhart. The advance was continuoudy 

opposed, and the Yorkshires had one killed and one wounded. 
Twenty- five fortified villages of the Kambar Khel were destroy- 
ed in retaliation for their continued opposition. 

On the 28th Brig.-General Gaselee’s force reached Dargai, 
about five miles from the summit of the Durbi Khel S^otal. The 
track lay through a most difficult and dangerous defile, with pre- 
cipitous cliffs, but no opposition was offered. The Massusai jirga 
met the column en route, and offered to do all they could in the way 
of obtaining supplies and giving information about the country. 
Sir William Lockhart arrived at Tambu on this day ; but the diffi- 
culties of the ascent again prevented the whole force from crossing 
the kotal, part reaching Tambu, part bivouacking on the summit, 
and part on the eastern slopes. The advan e was not opposed, 
but the rear-guard was persistently harassed by the Kambar 
Khel ; in retaliation for which seventy-five more of their fortified 
houses were demolished. 

On the 29th, Brig.-General Gaselee remained halted at 
Dargai, where he was joined by the rest of his baggage, and 
Sir William Lockhart, who, escorted by the 2-4th Gurkhas, pushed 
on to join him. A Samil Massusai jirga met Sir William Lock- 
hart on his arrival. Their attitude was submissiye, and thqr pro- 


mised compliance with the terms, as far as their own section was 
concerned, by the evening. Heliographic communication was 


Maanm Ghm DetAohoMt, Roj»18eoti 
Fuilian. 

200 mhim, 0th Bengal CeTeliy. 

220 enbrei, OBBtral India Hone. 

(50 eabne of each ragiiiient monnted.) 
400 liSeo, 12tb Bengal Intentry. 

2B0 riSBe, 1-Sth Onrkhne. 

220 ilSao, Kaporthala Infentry. 


opened with the Kurram Hove- 
able Column, which, with a 
strength as per margin, was 
debouching from the Khnr- 
mana Darra; and arrange- 
ments were made for the junc- 


tion of the two forces on the following day. 

Meanwhile the force under Lieut.-Colonel Spurgin had had 
to fight a most difficult rear-guard action in crossing the Durbi 
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Klid Kotal ; the enemy’s tactics being much favoured by the wood- 
ed nature of the country on that side. Most of the troops did not 
reach Dargai until very late at night ; the rear-guard not arriving 
until 2 A.1C. on the 30th. Fortunately the enemy did not follow 
up beyond the summit of the kotal, or our losses would probably 
have been heavier : as it was, they numbered two men killed ; 
Maharaja Sir Partab Singh (extra orderly officer to Sir William 
Lockhart), Lieutenant B. C. W. Williams, Yorkshires, Lieutenant 
F. 0. Wyate^ R.!., and 14 men wounded. The enemy’s losses, 
during the 28th and 20th, were reported to be 100 men. 

On the 30th, the advanced column with Sir William Lockhart, 
and Colonel Hill’s column from Sadda, concentrated unopposed 
at Lwara Mela, six miles from Dargai, along a track com- 
paratively easy from that place. The column under Lieut.- 
Colonel Spurgin meanwhile remained halted at Dargai, with 
orders to improve the track leading south-east towards Khauki 
Basar. 

Seeing that the bulk of the British force had begun to move 
away from their immediate vicinity, and hoping to be able to pro- 
crastinate until the immediate danger had passed, the Samil Mas- 
susais now sent a deputation to Dargai with various plausible ex- 
cuses to evade their promised compliance with the terms. As 
ample time had been given them in which to comply and to col- 
lect the fine, a couple of their fortified houses were immediately 
destroyed by order of Sir William Lockhart. Rifles and money 
were at once forthcoming ; and after some unavailing attempts 
to palm off native-made weapons, the whole fine (33 rifles and 
2,127 Kabuli rupees) due from this section had been paid in full 
by the following morning. Their request for a cessation of the 
blockade and other favours was refused until such time as the whole 
Massusai tribe should have complied with the terms. 

There now remained to be dealt with the Oar Mal^susais^- 
who had only comidied in part with the terms— and the Khani 
Khel Chamkannis, who were still abso- 
lutely defiant. To bring the farmer to 
soompwi^^QaM submission a column under Biig.- 
General Gaselee^ strength as per margin, 
proceeded up the Losaka defile, as far as the junction of the 
SliioiikaDxai and Loiaka streaiiis» along a narrow ravine with 
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OnrUiA Scouts. 

1 company, Bombay S. and M. 

Koliat Mountain Battery. 

IjtOsabrra, Central India Horn* (diMmounfed). 
*i-4th Gurkhas. 

Left Ciiiuntn. 

Mazin gun. Royal Scots FuKilior^. 

.WO rifles, I'Jth Bi'ngal Ttifnntr\. 

150 rifles, ITdli Gurkhas. 

liSO sabres. 0th Ikmgal ('avnlry (<iiMiuounted). 

100 rifles. Kainirlhala Tnfantiy*. 


piedpitoiu hills on either side. The inhabitants offered no 
opposition, bnt handed in nine rifles and three jetaUs to Sir R. 
Udny (Political Officer with the column) as an instalment. 

On the same day another force under Colonel Hill, strength 

as per margin, also left 
Right Column. Lwara Mela with orders to 

advance into the Khani Khel 
Chamkanni country, and to 
destroy their principal village, 
Thabai, distant about seven 
miles from camp. The right 
column, under Lieut. -Colonel 
0. Money, Central India Horse, 
advanced through Gar Massu- 
zai country, past the villages of Mobin and Tsappar. The 
Massuzais watched the operations from a Ikotal to the east of 
the line of advance, but offered no resistance. To guard against 
eventualities, n dismounted scjuadron of the Central India Horse 
was dropped in the deserted village of Mobin. At 10 a.m., the right 
column had arrived at a kotal to the left of Tsappar which com- 
manded the Thabai valley. From this place the battery shelled 
the Khani Khel Chamkannis at Thabai while the majority of the 
column descended towards the Thabai stream. Meanwhile the 
left polumn under Lieut. -Colonel C. Gordon, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
advancing by an exceedingly difficult track, had not been able to 
make the same rapid progress, and a junction between the two 
columns was not effected till noon. A company of the 4th Gurkhas 
was now sent up to occupy a hill to the left of Thabai ; but it was 
impossible, in the time available, to dislodge the enemy from all 
the rugged and precipitous cliffs surrounding the vallev. 


The retirement began at 4 p.m. The enemy, as usual, 
foUow'ed up, and attempted to get possession of some hills com- 
manding the line of retreat of both columns ; but the Gurkha Scouts 
were too quick for them, and got there first. Our losses for the day 
had been killed. Lieutenants R. M. Battye, 6th Bengal Cavalry, 
and five men ; wounded. Lieutenants W. H. Pennington, 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, and W. D. Villiers-Stuart, l-6th Gurkhas, one native 
officer, and fifteen men. The enemy lost heavily both from Artil- 
lery and Infantry fire. 
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On the following day (December 2nd) the operations against 

Thabai, and against the Gar 
Massuzais, were resumed. 
Colonel Hill, with the force as 
per margin, followed the route 
taken by the right column on 
the previous day. The enemy 
again occupied the position to 
the left of Thabai ; and the 
advanced guard, while cleariug them out from this place, met 
with the most determined opposition from some 300 tribesmen 
posted in a succession of aangara. These sangats were stormed by 
the Gurkha Scouts led by Captain F. G. Lucas ; and the enemy left 
no less than thirty dead bodies on the ground. The troops, pic- 
quoting the heights as they advanced up the valley, then thorough- 
ly destroyed the fortified villages, mills, etc., and burnt immense 
quantities of forage : the guns meanwhile shelling the enemy as 
opportunities occurred. No attempt was made on this day to 
follow up the retirement. The hills covering the line bf retreat were 
held throughout the afternoon, until the rear-guard had passed, by 
a company of the 12th Bengal Infantry from Lwara Mela. Our 
casualties amounted to two men killed. Major E. Vansittart, l-5th 
Gurkhas, and three men wounded. The Chamkannis, as already in- 
dicated, had lost very heavily. 

The force under Brig. -General Gaselee, which again visited 
the Lozaka valley this day, met with no opposition. The fine against 
the Massuzais not having been paid in full, fifteen of their fortified 
villages were destroyed. 

On the 3rd December the two columns parted. Colonel Hill 
marching unopposed to Sadda, and the column under Brig.- 
Oeneral Gaselee camping about a mile east of Dargai, en ratOe 
to Khanki Bazar. Sir William Lockhart and staff pushed on 
ahead to ICran Khel, an Alisherzai village about five miles 
from Dargai, to which Lieut.-Colonel Spurgin’s force had 
already marched. At IGran Khel the Alisherzai jirga came 
in, with promises to pay in full the fine demanded from them 
(Bs. 3,760 and 62 rifles), half of which was assessed on the Sweri 
section and half on the Pitao. The fine waa paid in full by the 
90th December, 


Advanced Guard. 

5th Gurkha Sconts. 

200 rifles, 6th Gurkhas. 

Main Bodtf. 

1 battalion, “ Tho Queen’s *' Rof;!. 
No. 1 (Kohat) M.B.. R.A. 

I battalion, 3r(l SikliH 

Rear-gun rd. 

2*4th QiirkhaR. 
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On the 4th December, the whole of Brig.-General Gaselee's 
force concentrated at Elhanki Bazar, no opposition whatever 
being offered. On arrival at that place, the Mamuzai jirga wa# 
warned to produce the balance of their fine (Rs. 60 and 17 rifles) 
by 5 P.M., and as this demand was not complied with, a tower, 
belonging to one of the head was blown up. As a result 

of this action, six rifles were immediately produced, and the 
balance of the fine was paid in the following morning. 

On the 6th, the force crossed the Chingakh pass ; and Bagh 
was reached, without opposition, on the 6th. The further move- 
ments of Brig.-General Gaselee’s column will be found detail- 
ed in the chapter assigned to the Afridis (Chapter II), against whom 
all subsequent operations were directed ; these operations just 
described being the last that were undertaken against the Orakzai 
and Chamkanni tribes in this campaign. The Gar Massuzais finally 
submitted later on ; and the Ohamkannis, though they had not 
made formal submission, had been very severely punished for 
their contumacy. 

From the conclusion of>the war in 1898 the behaviour of the 
tribes in this area has been generally as satisfactory as could be 
hoped for. The only military expedition found necessary since 
that date was undertaken in 1899, against the Ohamkannis, who, 
as we have seen above, were the only tribe mentioned in this 
chapter who had not eventually been compelled to make formal 
submission to Sir William Lockhart. The operations in question, 
which consisted of a raid in force, and had the most complete 
success, may be briefly related. 

Early in 1899 the tribe again began to give serious trouble. 
On the 27th January they raided the villages of Ibrahimzai and 
Jalandar, killed four villagers, wounded and captured eight 
Cftpuia Root.KBppcl*a Raid Others, and drove off a large number 
18W* of cattle. Captain Roos-Keppel, the 

Officer on special duty in the Kurram, obtained permissioo to 
make a counter-raid oirthe nearest Chamkanni villages, and made 
all his preparations without arousing the suspicions of the tribe. 
On the evening of the 1st March, with 200 rifles, 22nd Punjab 
Infantry, 300 rifles, Kurram Militia, and tribal lashkars amount- 
ing to 700 men drawn from the raided district, he attacked the 
villages of the Haji Khel and Mirza Khel Chamkannb in the 
TobiL an 
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Kirman Dona, and bj 11 a.il on the following mornibg, the whole 
force was back in Kurram. They had burnt 9 large villages, 
captured 1^3 prisoners, about 3,000 cattle, sheep, and goats, and 
between IfiO and 200 fire-arms. The Chamkannis lost some six or 
eight men killed in this attack, while our only casualty was one 
man of the Jalandar lashlcar wounded. 

^V ith so large a number of priaouers, cuttle, and fire-arms as 
security for payment in uur hands, the Chamkannis had no option 
but to pay the fine demanded Irum them, consisting of 60 rifles 
and 306 matchlocks ; and since this episode they have given no 
great trouble. 
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DttaU «/ Staff, Mitanaai Field Fane, Jaamry 1891 . 


Brif. -General Sir W. 8. A. Loekhart. 
K.C.B., o.s.f. 

Bengal Infantry 

Commanding the foreo* 

Lieatenant H. G. Maxwell . . 

16lh Bengal Cavalry Orderly Officer. 

Major C. C. Egerton 

3 rd Punjab Cavalry. . 

. A. A. G. 

Captain R. F. Garteide-Tippiug 

let Bengal Cbralry. . 

D. A. A. G. 

Oaptain A. H. Maeon 

Royal Engineera .. 

D. A. Q. M. G. 1. 

CapUin T. W. G. Bryan 

Royal Artillery 

\ Field Intelligence Offi. 

Lieutenant P. G. Shewcll 

. let Punjab In- 

fantry'. 

i cers. 

Major W. T. iShone, i/.s.o. . . 

Royal Engineers 

Commanding Engineer. 

Captain E. C. C. Fandyn 

Bengal Staff Corps .. 

Qiief Commiaeariat Offi- 
cer. 

Captain H. Wharry 

Madras Staff Corps .. 

Divisional Transport 
Officer. 

Brigade-iSurgron R. Han 03 *, x.i>. 

Tndiar Medical Srrvin 

. P. M. 0. 

Captain R. A. Wahah 

Royal Engii\,ccrs 

Survey Officer. 

Major H. P. P. Leigh 

Bengal Staff Corps . . 

Political Officer. 
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Detail of Staffs Mirameai Field Force, April 1891. 

Brig.-Cfoneml Sir W. B. A. LochkArt, Brngal Infantry K.aB., . . Commanding tho foroo 
as.!. 

Lieutenant the klon'ble C. O. Bruoe . 5th Gurkha Regi* Orderly Ofloer up to 

ment. the Mth ApriL 

Lieutenant O. P. Brasier Creagh 9th Bengal Lanoere Orderly Officer frmn the 

29th ApriL 

Major 0. G. I^gerton . . 3rd Punjab Cavalry A. A. G. 

Captain D. W. HJokman . . 34th B. I. D. A. A. G. 

Captain A. H. Maeon . . Royal Engineere. . D. A. Q. M. G. I. 

Lient.*Colonel E. J. do Lautour Royal Artillery . . C. R. A. 

Major W. T. Shone, D.fl.o. . . Royal Engineere . . C. R. £. 

Captain E. C. C. Sandje . . Indian Staff Corps Chief CommisBariat 

Offiser. 

Captain H. Wharry . . , Indian Staff Corps Divisional IVanaport 

Officer. 

Brigade<Surgeon R. Harvey, m.d. Indian MeJioal . . P. M. O. 

Sorvi-'e. 

Captain R. J. H. L. Mackenzie . . Royal Engineers . . Survey Officer. 

Major H. P. P. Leigh . . Indian Staff Corps Political Officer. 
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Omtalogy of tike Moonuui Orohau. 
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Genealogy 0/ the Loikkarzai OrahtaU. 
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DMhtKM. 

Adi Xbia 'Em. 
nmau KhM Khd. 
itohIbKM. 

Alaul Kbu Kor. 

OMtelllKoi. 

OsJaKor. 

AdaZhttKOT. 

KirtZM. 

r! Vndi Kor. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ZAIMUKHT TRIBE. 

Thb Zaimukhts are a tribe of Pathans inhabiting the hills to the 
south of the Orakzais, between the Miranzai and Kurram valleys. 

They are divided into two main branches — (I) Mamusai, 
or Western Zaimukhts ; and (II) Khoidad Khel. or Eastern Zai- 
mukhts ; and their total fighting * strength is about 3.500 men. 
The Zaimukhts are Sunnis in religion and Samil in politic.^. They 
are physically a fine-looking, powerful race, forniing in this respect 
a striking contrast to their Turi neighbours. They do not move 
about so much as other tribes, but remain in their villages all the 
year round. The Khoidad Khel branch of the tribo are brought 
more into contact with our officers than the Mamuzai, and have 
the reputation of being more enterprising and daring than their 
fellow-tribesmen to the west. 

The tribe live on the southern slopes of the Zawa Guar range, 
and their country is thus described by Brig. -General Tytler, 
who commanded the expedition against the tribe in the winttf 
of 1879-80:— 

The valley generally presents many difficulties for the movement of 
troops in the teoe of an enemy. The country throughout is more or less a 
elose country. The roads, as they are at present, are nothing more than cattle 
tracks, and would require much labour and time before being rendered good. 
At this particular season of the year very little water was found anywhere, 
except at the different camping-grounds, although the numerous ravines 
intersecting the country in every direction show that at some seasons water 
must be superabundant, so much so that traffic of any sort would be found 
difficult. From Balish Khel to Torawari, by the route followed by the column, 
is about thirty-two miles, more or less, and throughout its entire length it is 
open to eaqr attack, not only by the Zaimukhts, but by neighbouring tribes 
from whose countries psssss lead into the valley ; so that to ensure safe oom- 
municataon being kept open, a very considerable force would have to be kept 
along the line. The fertility of the country is unquestionable, Indian eon, 
wheat* barley, and other cereab being grown in large qaantities. There aie also 

( 980 ) 
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l«fg» numbm of cattle, eheep, goata, and poultry, eufEcient for the requirements 
of the inhabitants ; but I saw that, had a force of merely the strength of that 
under my command been quartered for any time in any particular place, the 
supplies would very soon have failed. I consider that 1 visited the country 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. The veather was dry and 
cold, the crops off the fields, and the fields themselves dry, affording exceUent 
camping-grounds. 

The Zaimokhts also own certain villages within British limits 
in the Kurram valley, such as Aiawali, Mandori, Durani Kila, 
Kuchi, Jalamm, Pustawani, Mom Darra, and Saia Gurgai. In the 
limits of Miranzai, (British tesritory) they own Torawari <*ind 
Dolragha. 

The Zaimukhts only depend upon us for salt, but they would 
feel a blockade very much. They can generally reckon on aid 
from the Alisherzai in their external quarrels, and they are some- 
times joined by the Mamuzai and the Massuzai Orakzais. 

There is a bitter blood- feud between the eastern and western 
divisions of the Zaimukhts. The quarrel arose sixty years ago 
from their joining opposite sides in a dispute between the Kabul 
Khel Wazird and the Turis. Another cause of contention has been 
the possession of the village of Thana, which, from its position on 
an eminence, not only commands the Sangroba stream, but also 
one of the principal passages into Kurram. For many years this 
village was constantly changing hands, for being entirely depen- 
dent for water on the Sangroba stream, which flows some 200 or 300 
feet below the village, a besieging party encamping in the low hills 
on the banks of the river could easily prevent the villagers from 
going down to draw water. In 1867 this difficulty was provided 
for by the Khoidad Khels, who, having regained possession of the 
village by the aid of the neighbouring Wazirs, constructed a sub- 
terraneous passage from the village to the bed of the stream. 
Thana has since then remained in the undisturbed possession of the 
Khoidad Khel branch, for without guns it would be very difficult 
to oust the defenders by assault. On account of this feud, owing 
to both parties having supporters in Miranzai, it baa occasionally 
been a matter oi some difficulty to prevent British subjects mixing 
themselves up in the quarrel. 

In the early years of the annexation the Zaimukhts gave little 
trouble, but in 1866 they assumed a hostile attitude, and, among 
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other acts of hostility, they took part in the affair near Darsamand 
on the 30th of April (to be described in the next chapter). After 
the expedition to the Miraozai valley iu 1856. however, their 
behaviour became «»ood. 

During that expedition Brigadier Chamberlain examined 
the ground in tlie neighbourhood ol the villages of Dolragba and 
AJmela, and rode through the gorge leading to the villages of 
Thana and Sangroba, which he found to be more accessible than 
reports had made out. On the march from Ibrahimzai to Hazar 
Pir Ziarat the western entrance to the Zaimiikht country was also 
explored. Sketches were taken, and the fact established that 
the Zaimukht country was more accessible than had been supposed. 
From 1856 to 1878 the Zaimukhts gave little trouble on our border. 

Expedition against the Zaimukhts by a force under Brig.- 
General J. A. Tytler, V.C., C.B., in December 1879. 

?oon after the outbreak of the Afghan war in November 1878. 
the Zaimukhts began to give trouble on theline of communications 
of the Kurram Valley Field Force, both on the Eohat-Thal road 
in British territory and also in Kurram. On the 27th of December 
1878 twenty-four camels were carried off while grazing at some 
distance from the military camp at Thai by Zaimukhts of the 
Babakar section. Eighteen of the camels were recovered, and a 
fine of Rs. 500 was imposed on the Elioidad Ehels for this offence. 
On the night of the 2nd-3rd of March 1870 a much more serious 
raid was committed on the serai at Gandiaor, in Hiranzai. The 
raiders were twenty-five in number, twenty being Ehoidad Khel 
Zaimukhts and five Alisherzai Orakzais. They moreover came 
into British territory through the Ehoidad Ehel limits. The 
raiders entered the serai about 11 p.m., and succeeded in killing 
five mule drivers and wounding three, besides killing one sepoy 
of the road police and wounding two others. Th^ then escaped, 
carrying off with them twenty-eight mules, of which seventeen 
were subsequently recovered through the men of Torawari. On 
the 9th of March two Hindu postal carriers were murdered in 
Wattizai limits, between Chapri and Mandori. The raiding 
party consisted of eighteen Zaimukhts and three Alishersai 
Orakzais. 
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On the 6th of May a havildar and three eepoye of the Patiala 
Contingent were attacked by Khadu Ehel Zaimukhta of Zawo, on 
the road between Thai and Chapri. The havildar and one eepoy, 
after a short resistance, were killed, but the other two sepoys, 
one of whom was wounded, succeeded in making their escape. 
On the 25th of June Surgeon W. B. Smyth was murdered at 
Chapri, seven miles from Thai ; the murderers belonged to the 
Wattizai section. On the 7th of the following month the mails 
w<«re robbed on the Mandori road by Zaimukhts of the Daudzai 
section. 

On the night of the 27th of July an attack was made near 
Oandiaor on a party of seventy- two armed sepoys of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry, who were proceeding on furlough. These men 
were travelling at night, in disregard of orders forbidding them to 
do so, and . were attacked by marauders numbering sixty-nine, 
sixty of whom were Zaimukhts and nine Alishcizais. The raiders 
were eventually driven off by two volleys, leaving two men killed 
on the ground, carrying off two others killed and several wounded. 
Of the furlough men three were killed and ten wounded, includ- 
ing the siibadar ; also two cartmen and seven bullocks. 

On the 29th of September the Zaimukhts crowned their 
long list of ^'vil deeds by the cruel and dastardly murder of 
Lieutenant F. B. Einloch, 5th Bengal Cavalry, between Chapri 
and Mandori. This officer, accompanied by one sowar, was 
riding along, when some forty men, lying in ambush near the 
road, fired a volley at him. He fell, and the men then rushed 
on him and murdered him. The sowar who was with him 
escaped to Chapri, and, having procured assistance, brought the 
body back to Thai. The murder was committed within Wattizai 
limits, but the marauders belonged to the Ehoidad Ehel division 
of the Zaimukhts. In the above list of offences committed b> 
this tribe, minor offences, such as petty thefts, cutting the tele- 
graph wire, etc., of which several occurred, have been omitted. 

The hostile attitude which the Zaimukht tribe had assumed 
was generally attributed to the residence of Mulla Wali Ehan for 
some months in their village of Sperkhwait, and to their having 
been guided by his ill advice. The total claim against the Zai- 
mukht on account of these outrages and raids amounted to no 
leas than Rs. 26,000. 
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The cup of their iniquities being full, sanction was given by 
the Government of India for punishment to be inflicted on the 
tribe, and orders were accordingly issued for the assembling of a 
force to enter the Zaimukht country in the middle of October 
1879. The command of the expedition was entrusted to Brig. 
General J. A. Tytler, v.o., o.b. 

The main objects of the expedition were four in number. 
Firstly, to punish the Zaimukht tribe for their raids and outrages 
on the Kurram road and the Miranzai border ; secondly, to extend 
the operations, should it be found convenient and desirable to do 
so, to the Mamuzai and Alisherzai sections of the Orakzais, in 
consequence of their recent misbehaviour, or in the event of their 
joining the Zaimukhts in attacking or withstanding the British 
forces; thirdly, it was required by the Adjutant- General of the 
Army that a right of way should be admitted by the Zaimukhts 
through their territory between Torawari, in British territory, 
and Balish Khel, in Kurram, and that they should give hostages 
for the security, and undertake the responsibility, of this road ; 
and, fourthly, it was intended generally to secure the safety of 
communications on the Thal-Kurram road. 

Previous to active operations being commenced, a proclamation 
(see Appendix A) was issued to the independent tribes on the 
Kohat border, in which the causes and the objects of the 
proposed expedition were set forth, and in which they were 
warned against affording aid to the offending tribes. 

Owing to renewed active operations in Afganistan, conse- 
quent on the murder of the British envoy at Kabul, the expedi- 
tion against the Zaimukhts had to be postponed for a time, 
chiefly on account of want of transport. At the end of October 
some 3,000 Lashkarzais had assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Balish Khel, and on the 29th of that month Lieut. -Colonel R. G. 
Rogers, 20th Punjab Native Infantry, with a flying column, consist* 
ing of detachments of the 85th Foot and the 20th Punjab Native 
Infantry, with two mountain guns, made a demonstration against 
this gathering, and dispersed the enemy with a few sheila at long 
ranges. There were no casualties on our aide. 

On the 2l8t of November a raid was made on the independent 
Zaimukht hamlet of Dand, about five mfles from Torawari The 
object was to capture some relatives of Malik Hawas, Ali Khel, 
VefcO. SO 
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the leader of the attack on Maaam Talao on the night of the 14th of 
November, in which a large number of coolies had been killed and 
wounded. These men were known then to be living at Band. The 
parly consisted of eighty sabres of the 18th;Bengal f'avalrv, under 
Major T. B. Davidson of that regiment, and was aeeompanied bv 
Major E. R. Conolly, Assistant Commissioner of Kohat. The distance 
turned out to be greater, and the road rougher than had been ex- 
pected, but the surprise was successful, and if was not until the 
party arrived within a quarter of a mile of the hamlet that any move 
was observed among the villagers. They then attenipted to fly, 
but were stopped, and, seeing resistance to be liopeless, they stated 
their readiness to give in. The party then returned to Torawari, 
taking with them twelve prisoners, six of whom were AH KIuIj. 
and related to Malik Hawaa, and five, were Zaimukhts, ti»e reir.aiTii' - 
man being an Alisherzai. 

On the 22nd of November about one thousand ZRinul)xllt^. 
Mamuzais, and Alishorzaia liad assembled one mile and a 1 all' 
from the Chapri Post, in the Kurram valley, but they were dri^ n 
off by the little garrison of the 18th Bengal Cavalry (thiity si.\ 
sabres), under Bossaldar Nadir Ali Khan. The enemy lost thiiii ei. 
killed and many wounded, and we had tlireo invars wounded. 

Preparations w'erc, in the meanwhile, rapidly pushed ( n fe r 
the expedition into the Zaimukht countr}% and on the 2Sth of 
vember Brig.-General Tytler reached Balisli Khel, from which place 
the expedition was to start. 

On the 1st of December two reconhnissances W’erc made ir to 
Zaimukht territory, in a northerly direction ; one part}', consisting 
of 500 infantry and two mountain guns, under Colonel J. J H. 
Gordon, C.b., 29th Punjab Native Infantry, accompanied by 
Major T. J. C. Plowden us Political OHicer, ascciuled the r;rfibz;.i 
mountain, 7,300 feet high, seven i. iies from Balisli Khfl, whirl: 
commands the whole southern A]i.i;,*iz;u viiljrx, wi;h iiu* 
leading to the Northern Alisher: ei an!! Ma-viizai ccr.ntry. A 
second force of 400 infantry, 100 eavalr} , and 2 mountain gens, 
under Lieut.-Colone.l B. C. Low, I3tli Bengal Lancers, accompanied 
by Captain A. Conolly as Political Ofticer, j'nssod round the foot 
of the .Drahziii mountai:*. thiough Tiiidf.;-, far ns the ojitjuu*' 
to the Krumb defile. Both columns returned to camp that even- 
ing without having met with any opposition. 
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On the- 3rd of December a reconnoitring party, under Lieut.- 
Colonel R. C. Rogers, C.B., 20th Punjab Native Infantry, connsting 
of 400 infantry, 60 cavalry, and 2 mountain guns, explored the 
Tatang defile and the Abasikor pass, the latter distant about 13 
miles from camp, and 7,700 feet in height. Passing by the village 
of Tindoh the force halted at the village of Tatang. Here the 
inhabitants appeared anxious to show their friendly intentions, 
and readily offered their services as guides. After passing this 
village, the road entered the Tatang defile, a very narrow path 
about forty or fifty yards long, and with precipitous rocky sides 
overhanging the roadway. After this the pass widened considerably 
till within about a mile from the crest, when the ground rose 
abruptly to the summit. The road throughout was rough, and the 
latter part especially would have been found difficult for any but 
lightly-laden baggage animals. From here a good view was obtained 
of the Maasuzai valley ; a few shots were fired at the troops, but these 
were not returned, and the force reached camp the same evening 
without any casualties. 

On the same day a small body of the 13th Bengal Lancers, 
under Major C. R. Pennington, reconnoitred the country in the 
direction of the old kafila road from Durani to Gowakhi. The road 
was found to be fairly good, and it was determined to follow this 


route. 

On the 8th of December Brig. -General Tytler moved into the 

Zaimukht country, with the force 
All ranks, the margin. Major T. J. 

Captain A. ConoUy, 

No. 1 (Kohnti .Mcunioin Battery, 7s and Mr. G. C. Walker, B.a8., weie 
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41 

73.1 
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attached to the column as Poli- 
tical officers ; and Mr. G. B. Scott, 
of the Survey Department, also 
accompanied the force. 

Eleven days’ supplies were taken 
with the troops, and provisions for 
ten days were collected at Doaha, 


from which place a convoy was to 


meet the troops at Tarai. The force reached Gowakhi on the 8th. 
The main body marched by Durani, while the cavalry, with the 
exception of one troop, which preceded the column, was sent by 

• 02 
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the direct route, in order to diminish the length of the column as 
much as possible, and also to intercept any fugitives in case of 
the enemy showing fight. No opposition was made, although, on 
the reconnaisance of the 3r<l, sangars commifnding the road from 
the right and left were observed to be occupied. The village was 
found deserted, the inhabitants having fled on the approach of our 
troops, taking with them their property and cattle. 

On the following day the march was continued to Manatu. 
nineteen miles from Bali.^ii Khel ; several portions of the road 
had to be improved by the Sappers, the baggage animals experiencing 
much difiiculty. This village was not deserted (although it was 
afterwards discovered that large (piantities of their grain had been 
sent into the Wattizai valley), and the inlisbitants were apparently 
anxious to come to a friendy iinderstanding. The Manatuwal 
section, to which the village belonged, had accepted the terms 
offered to them before the force started. 

On the 10th, three columns, as per margin, w’ere detached to 
bum certain villages of the Wattizai section, the inhabitants of 
Rifht Column, tiiirffr To/oik?. j I. It, which had been • implicated 

Gordon, c.ii. in several offences on the 

2gun.i, No. 1 (Kohal) Moun. Battery. i j j 

scoinfontry. Tual-Kurram road, and more 

Centre Colufun, under Colonel R. c. especiallv in thc murder of Sur- 


Cenire Column, under Colonel R. c. especially in thc murder of Sur- 

eoo *’ 8*0“ Smyth at Chapri. The first 

Left Coilmmm, under Lkut.-Colonel two columns. Under Colonels 

2 gun., i-stu^RoVfntrtiUery. J- H. Gordonand E. G. Bogers, 

200 Cavalry. met with no opposition ; the last, 

160 Infantry. however, under' Lieut.-Colonel 

B. C. Low, was checked at the villages of Eandolai and Kata- 
komela, about five miles from camp. The enemy was soon dis- 
lodged by the fire of the screw guns, upon which the infantry 
advanced, and carried the villages, together with others in the 
neighbourhood. These villages were found stored with large quan- 
tities of grain, the whole of which, together with the houses, 
was destroyed by fixe on the morning of the 11th. Over four 
hundred and fifty head of cattle were taken, together with thirty 
prisoners. No casualties occurred among the troops. 

The Wattizai valley was found to be about six miles long, well 
cultivated and watered. The inhabitants were evidently taken 
by surprise, as few cattle or little proper^ had been removed. 
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The damage inflicted by the burning of the villages must conse- 
quently have been considerable, and was estimated by the Political 
Officer at Ks. 60,000. 

Simultaneous with the advance of the troops into the Wattizai 
valley, the villages of Sereverge, Pustawani, and Imamdarra, also 
belonging to this section, were attacked from Kurram by a body 
of Turi levies (horse and foot) under their chief, Muhammad Nur 
Khan, and were completely destroyed. 

On the 11th the troops returned to camp, and the force, after 
destroying one tower at Manatu, pushed on to Zaitunak, a village 
about five miles and a half distant, and situated on the southern 
slopes of the main watershed, on the summit of which was the 
village of Manatu. At Zaitunak the representatives of the Mandani 
section came in and made their submission and accepted the terms 
offered to them. 

On the 12th tfie column marched five miles to Chinarak, 
distant about eight miles from the stronghold of Zawo, the objective 
point of 'the expedition. Chinarak was situated on a fairly open 
and level plateau, surrounded by terraced fields, through which 
ran numerous water channels, and was almost at the foot of 
the defile leading to Zawo. In the afternoon the Brig.-General 
reconnoitred the fastness, which was deemed impregnable by the 
enemy. On Chinarak the three main routes into the Zamnkhi 
country converge, ets., from Balish Khel, from Torawari, and from 
Thai by the Sangroba defile, and[it may, therefore, be looked upon 
as the most important strategical point of the whole valley* The 
inhabitants had not deserted the village, and appeared willing to be 
friendly, readily furnishing supplies of food and fodder. A sepoy of 
the 29th Punjab Native Infantry was, however, diot dead on picquet 
duty during the night. From the hills above Chinarak, as previous- 
ly arranged, heliographic communications was opened with a sta- 
tion on the lower slopes of the Dandoghar hill, and thence to Thai. 


]-8th Royal Artillery, 2 gunii. 

No. 1 (Kohat) Moun. Battery, 2 gane. 
SSth Regiment, 400 bayonet e. 

13th Bengal Lancera, 60 eabrcH. 

Half Stb Company. S. and M. 

Baffoneta. 

13th NatiTe Infantry . . 100 

4th Punjab Infantry . . 360 

20th Punjab Native Infantry . . 200 
2Sth ** i» •* 


On the following momirg (the 
13th) the camp was left in charge 
, of Colonel R. C. Rogers, c.b., with 
a small force, and the remainder 
of the troops, as shown in the mar- 
gin, moved out to attack Zawo. 
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There are three approaches to this fastness — one by a difficult 
ravine about seven miles long and ten feet wide ; one to the left, 
over a steep spur on the west of the ravine ; one to the right, over 
high hills west of the valley of Surmai. 

The plan decided on was that the commanding ground on the 
right should be held, while the main advance should be by the 
ravine. 

The advanced guard, consisting of the troops as per margin, 

No. 1 (Kohot) lloun. lutiory, 2 gun.. J. J. H. Gordon, 

Foar oompaniei. ^5th Bogimont. C.B., reached the village of 

F<« 2«tl. Panj.b N. 1. g ^ 

a plateau close under the ridge on the eastern side of the entrance 
to the defile leading to Zawo. Meanwhile, the Brig.-Genernl 
with the main body (which had now become the left column. 
Colonel Gordon’s detachment forming the right column) followed 
the same route as far as the plateau of Raj^a, from whence the 
enemy could be seen occupying the ridge in front. The tribesmen 
were soon dislodged by the fire of the screw guns, while the right 
column carried the lower spurs without opposition. 

It was now 10-20 a.ic., and the Brig.-General, entering the 
defile to the west of the ridge, pushed on to the village of Bagh, 
his left being secured by a flanking party of three companies 
of the 4th Punjab Infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel H. P. dose, 
which occupied the high ground on the west of the ravine. The 
bed of the defile was excessively difficult, and on arrival at 2-30 p.m. 
at Bagh, distant about three miles and a half from Chinarak and 
four and a half from Zawo, it was decided to postpone any further 
advance till the following day, and to bivouac at Bagh for the night. 

Colonel Gordon, meanwhile, with the right column, having 
deaied the ridge on the east of Ragha, had opened fire on the village 
of Bagh lying on the opposite side of the valley (which is here about 
1,000 yards wide), while the enemy took up a very strong position 
on a rocky hill and ridge from which all attempts by the Sfith 
Foot to dislodge him by a direct attack failed. ’^A flanking 
movement by two companies of the 29th Punjab Native Infantry, 
under Lieutenant B. W. Macleod, followed by the two remaining 
companies of the same regiment in support, under Major C. E. D. 
Branson, resulted, by 2-30 r.K., in the capture of a point from which 
the ebemy’s line could be enfiladed. The enemy advanced in 
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great force from the low ground north of the ridge, and a hand- 
to-hand fight ensued on the crest, in which they were repulsed, 
and the four comp«'inic8 firmly established themselves in their 
new position. 

About this time the two guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery 
had worked round by Bagh, and were brought up from the west- 
ward to within 700 yards of the enemy’s main position, on which 
they opened fire soon after three o’clock, while it was attacked 
simultaneously by the 85th in two columns from the south and 
south-east, and by the 29th from the west, aided by a small detach- 
ment from the left column. At 4 p.h.. Colonel Gordon was in posses- 
sion of the whole ridge, and there bivouacked for the night, the 
enemy retreating to a fresh position behind a rocky and well-wood- 
ed ridge some 1,500 yards further north. The 86th occupied the 
ground won, the 20th holding the rear ridge and protecting the 
communications, while the two guns were posted on the crest 
of the Bagh-Surmai pass. 

At 7-30 A.M. on the 14th Colonel Gordon, leaving one com- 
pany of the 86th at the bivouac, sent three companies of that 
regiment to drive the enemy out of the position he had taken up 
on the previous night, and to occupy the high ground to the north, 
flanking the approach to Zawo from Bagh, while the two guns, 
with thrm companies of the 29th Punjab Native Infantry, reached 
the same ridge at 10 a.m., by a detour round the head of the Surmai 
valley. A little later two companies of the 85th were sent down 
to bum the three villages of Surmai. 

At 11 A.M. the enemy endeavoured to reinforce Zawo from 
the eastward, but dispersed on being fired on by the mountain 
guns. The right column now completely commanded the ap- 
proaches to Zawo from the east, while two companies of the 85th 
on the left of Colonel Gordon’s position were pushed forward 
to aid the left column while debouching from the Bagh defile. 
Colonel Gordon remained in the position he then occupied during 
the rest of the operations against Zawo. 

Meanwhile, leaving Bagh in charge of Major C. B. Pen- 
nington, 13th Bengal Lancers (the road in front being im- 
practicable for cavalry), Brig.-Gcneral Tjrtler, with the left 
column, continued his advonce up the gorge, when large bodies of 
the enemy appeared on the bills on both sides. The screw guns 
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were brouglit into action, and, under their cover, the infantry were 
pushed on, the hills on the left being crowned by parties of the 4lh 
Punjab Infantry and of the 20tli Punjab Native Infantry ; and at 
the same time the guns of No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery opened 
fire on the right. The columns now pushed on to the foot of the 
pass leading to Zawo itself, the men moving in single file under a 
heavy fire and shower of rocks from the heights. Here Lieutenant 
T. J. O'D. Renny, the Adjutant of the 4th Punjab Infantry, fell 
mortally wounded, and a havildar of the same regiment was 
dangerously wounded. Upon gaining the summit of the pass, the 
villages r)f Zawo a])peared below in a horse-shoe shaped valley. 

After a short rest on the summit of the pass, covering parties 
of the 4t!i l*iiiijab Infantry were detached to the heights on the 
right, and detachments were sent d*>wn to burn tlie villages and 
to destroy the foragi*, etc., in and near them. This having been done 
the column began to retire, and arrived at Bngh at 5 r.M., entirely 
unmolested, several hamlets having bet^n burnt on the way, and 
two towers in the village of Bagh having been blown up. 

The troops bivouacked that night at Bngh, and on the loth 
returned to (liinarak, being joined en route by the right column 
which, after the Brig.-General had returned through the Zawo pass 
on the 14th, hud withdrawn to the hills above Bagh. 

The enemy had four standards with him, and his losses were 
estimated at over forty killed and one hundred wounded. The 
British casualties were one officer and one sepoy killed, one native 
officer and one non-coramissioficd officer wounded. 

The result of the operations against Zawo w'as tlie compiete 
destruction of the settlements of the Khadu Khel section. The 
Zaimukhts were aided by a strong force of from 2,000 to 3,000 
men from the Alisherzai and Mamuzai Orakzais. Soconfidtuit 
were they of the natural strength of Zawo that they hardly 
began to desert the village until the ridge above Zawo had been 
taken by our troops. In the flight of the enemy from the village 
the greater part of their losses occurred, and it is probable that 
it was owing to the severe loss then sustained that no attempt 
was made to molest the troops when they retired. 

On the 16th of December the column marched from Chinarakto 
Nawakila (nine miles), passing the village of Warmegi about half 
way. 
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On the following day the f oroe arrived at Sperkhwait (wven 
miles), and found it half deserted and all the grain removidt but 
fodder and grass in abundance. On the same day idl avaflable 
carriage was sent to Torawari to bring up supplies, and retnmod 
to camp on the following day. 

On the 18th a detachment of four mountain guns, 60 cavalry, 
30 sappers, and 700 infantry was moved out to bum the village 
of Yasta, about seven miles from camp. This village belonged 
to the Babakar Khel section, which had been mainly implica^ 
in the raid on Oandiaor on the 2nd of March, in the attack on the 
6th Punjab Infantry furlough men on the 27th of July, imd in the 
murder of Lieutenant Kinloch on the 20th of September. No 
real opposition was met with, although the enemy^ showed them- 
selves on the neighbouring heights, and fired a few shots, bat with* 
out effect. The force returned to camp the same day, having destroy- 
ed the village, demolished two towers, and seized a large quantity 
of forage. On their return information w^as received that « large 
number of the enemy, consisting of Alisherzai and Mamuscittek- 
zais, with sixteen staiidarils, were assembled in the highermogsbi 
front of the camp to dispute our passage of the MandiMi 
On the 19tli, orders were rec«*ivcd from Brig.-Geneml 
V.C., C.D., commanding the force in the Kurram vulley* 

conclude operations against the Zaimukhta, with a view tc 
releasing the column for a demonstration in the diicotion of the 
Ahutargardan, so as tQ assist Lieat.-G6neral Sir 7. 8. BclMrts, 
who was repoled to be hard pressed at Kgbul. Jkoccrdii^, on 
that day, the 13th Native Infantry, acci^^^nied by tho hesid- 
quarters and one squadron of the 13th Bengal maicbed for 

Thai vtd Torawari. The rest of the force, hfmmtBk nmBUHtd 
halted at Sperkhwait. 

To have retired hastily without attacking the enemy or 
him to terms would liave nullified the good effec| whioh oar UN 
operations had had upon the Zaimukhts and jtheur fleigbboai|i 
Advantage was, therefore, taken of this effect, and of the fbU tllR 
no Kabul news had as yet reached the enemy, to ecaaei 
to the overtures that the Alisherzai and Mamusai Qroknii i 
day made with a view to saving their coontiy Una 
their villages from destmetion. 

VOblL 
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Accordingly, the next day, the 20th, the force halted at Sperkh- 
wait^ and negotiations were entered into with these sections, which 
lesnlted in their agreeing to pay a fine of Rs. 4,000 each, and to furnish 
hostages — ^the llamnsai twenty and the Alisherzai twenty-eight. 
The jwgaB came into camp in the afternoon, and on these terms 
thdr submission was accepted. 

On the same day the Hasan Khel section of the Zaimukhts 
in whose limits the force was then encamped, also surrendered in 
foil to the terms offered them. 

Their vilUges of Sperkhwait and Mandzakai were very strongly 
fortified with towers and walls, and their jirga was informed that 
two of these towers would be blown up, so as to mark the passage 
of a British force through their valley, and that the remainder 
wore spared solely with a view to enable them effectually to bar 
in fnture the passage of Alisherzai and other Orakzai raiders 
thfongh the Mandatti pass (of which they held the mouth) to British 
tsiiitoiy. Failure to do so would, they were further informed, 
inevitably lead to the complete destruction of both villages. 

On the 21st the colunm marched to Chinarak through Tarai, 
Cihingai, and Warmegi ; several houses in the first village were burnt ; 
and a tower at Warmegi was destroyed. The Tapai jttga came into 
camp, and accepted the terms imposed on them. The Daudzai ;t>ga 
also this day paid their fine in full, and surrendered the arms 
dmnanded of them. 

On the 22nd of December the column marched to the village 
of Sangroba, throng the difficult and narrow defile of the same 
This village is situated at the head of the Sangroba valley 
in whidi are also the villages of Thana, Admela, and Dolragha. 
These four villages, together with Mandori on the Thal-Kurram 
mad, had been subsidised for the protection of that road ; but for 
Ihdr breach of faith in not acting up to their engagements and 
lasponsibilities a fine of Rs. 7,000 had been imposed upon them. 
To laalise this fine, the advanced guard, under Colonel J. J. H. 
Qosdon, an, moved down the valley, and surrounded the 
wiDagsa of Admda and Dolragha, and made them pay their share 
of the fine, whilst similar proceedings were taken by tbe main 
body at Sangroba and Thana. In Dolinghn two men implicated 
hi the murder of a syce of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, on the high road 
ndtf Qandiaor on the Oth August inu mn eaptnred, and in 
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Sangroba one Oul Nur» who was implicated in Lieutenant Kinloch*s 
mordw (being the guide to the raiders, who came from the northern 
&imiikkt country), was seised. 

Of the total sum of Rs. 7,000, Rs. 3,100 acre at onre recovered 
in cash, and hostages taken for the punetiinl p .ymeut of the balance 
in five days’ time. 

On the 23rd the expeditionary forei* marched to Thai, where 
it was broken up. Just before the column moved ofT linm Sangioba, 
Gul Nur, the man above mentioned, was shot in the presence of 
the whole force, and tlie other two men were shot at D.^lragha 
(their native village), where the usu.il half-way halt was made. 

The results of the expedition n>ay he considered satisfac- 
tory. The four objects, for which punitive mc.isurea against this 
tribe had been undertaken, had been fulfilled. The Zaimukhts 
had been severely punished, their country had been traversed 
from end to end, the villages of the notorious Wattizai section 
had been visited and destroyed, and several important and 
difiicult places such as Zawo and Yasta, which had been con- 
sidered impregnable, were taken. The ^total claim against the 
Zaimukht tribe, as already stated, amounted to Rs. 20,000, but 
to this was added a further sum of Rs. 1,100, subsequently due 
from the subsidised villages of the Sangroba VaHey, making the 
total fine demanded Rs. 26,100. This amount the tribe agreed to 
pay, and Rs. 21,100 was realised from the different sections in 
addition to the sum of Rs. 6,000 demanded from the tnbe as a 
whole. They had also agreed to the surrender of 600 matchlocks 
and 600 swords, and had given forfy-eight hostages for the 
fulfilment of these terms. 

With regard to the second object^ the Alishersai and Mamusai 
Oraksais had made their submission, and had agreed to pay a fine 
of Ba. 4,000 each, and to give hostages for the payment of the 
amount.* With reference to the proposed road from Torawari 
to Balish Khel, which was the third object of the expedition, it 
was found that the country over which the road would lie was 
extremely difiScult, and that while the distance saved by following 
this line, as compared with the road by Thai, was no more than 
seven miles^ it would be even more exposed to raiders than the 

1 -lU AlidmwifSlsaBdtlnMtanBi, bat the m tUted in the hat chapter, 

ntnad to do ao^ and waia acoordini^' plaaed under blockade. 

tPS 
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Utter roote, HootugM liad been, however, taken for ita ‘con« 
atmctiMi, if it should lie considered necessary. The fourth and 
laatwbjeot of the expedition had been fully obtained, and the Thai* 
Kuiam road, subsc(|ui'iit to i I kim' operations, enjoyed an inimunity 
bon. tintragus. which Ii.hI not previously kqown since the 
lofithc o|H>riili||^i^ in Vfglianistan. 
iSnee these operations the Zniutukht tribe have given no 
I on our border. 
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Proelamttiion iwued to the indeiundent tnUtt-- Afndi. ('rok^ftt, ohd h « 

on the Kohat Border, pnctooe to ' tht erpfditnutii,;i fun\ t hh»-th i t.'te 
Zaimukht oouniry in 187l(. 

At the couimeiimnent of liiwf ilitioM with JIih HiphnesM the Annr (»i Kabul, 
in November the caum whirti had led tot>u«-h hcwtilitii^. :>iid tl.i* 
which the Govenuneiit of Her Jtii| Mortal Majesty th«* (^ueen-Kiiifn">« «>i Imiia 
had decided to punue towurdi* the |ii*o|»le of Afj!huiii!*i.iii and the iiuU ) i iidint 
tribcH, were publicly announced t(» all the trihe*^ on tlie Kohat hold*-., .toler- 
ably to inatructiona received from Ilia Excellency the Vicvri>y anti t:ovrri:i>r- 
General of India. 

In thia announcement they were diatim tly warnetl that Hi^r 
Government particularly deaired to maintain fiteudly dealin}!« with ihein 
to avail itaelf of and reciprocate their good ofticea, and abstain from all inter- 
ference with their internal affairs or their poeaesaiona ; also that. long 
aa they continued friendly^ and in good faith held aloof from any eolluaion 
with those opposed to the British Government, they need be under no sort 
of apprehension regarding the advance of British troops into Afghanistan. 

The warning was also added that grave conacriueneea would speedily 
follow any act or attitude on the part of any tribe or tribes that might denote 
opposition to the movements of such troops or imply a breach of neutrality. 

The various tribes — Afridi, Oraksai, and Wasir — on the Kohat bonier 
have, for the most part, wisely, hitherto appreciated the above warning, and 
maintained a strictly neutral attitude during the present war. 

The only exception has been in the case of the Lashkarssi section of the 
Oraksais, and the Zaimukhts, who have committed repeated and very serious 
outrages for some months past, both in the Kohat and Kurrsm valleys, and 
recently aggravated their misdeeds and exhausted the patience of the Govern* 
ment on the 29th of September 1879, by cruelly murdering, near Chapri, lieu- 
tenant Kinloch, of the 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Certain sections of the Zaimukhts have, moreover, broken the engage- 
ments into which they had voluntarily entered with the British Government, 
and to which they had pledged themselves in writing. Although they were 
in the receipt of allowances for the protection of the tract of te*'rnry which 
they inhahit, they have nevertheless themselves treachermisA raided, or 
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pennitted raids to be made, npon tbe very parte which they weft eubeidieed 
to guard. 

Under these circumstanoee His Excellency the Viceroy and Oovenior- 
Qeneral has determined to despatch an expeditionary force against the offend- 
ing tribes to punish them for their misconduct ; but at the same time an 
assurance is hereby publicly conveyed to all the nei^bouring tribes— Wsors, 
Orakxais, and Afridis— that so long as they adhere to their present attitude 
of neutrality, and abstain from affording aid to, or otherwise co-operating 
with, the offending sections, they need be under no apprehension for them- 
selves or their possession. 

They arc, iuoreover, in conclusion, specially exhorted in their own interests 
to pay no heed whatsoever to any re|K)rt or rumour to a contrary effect which 
designing and malevolent persons may strive to disseminate and spread abroad. 
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Qtneiiogy «/ tkt ZaimftIckU. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THM TURt AVD BAMA3H TMtBMS, 

l.iTTLB is known as to tho origin of the Tiiri% but nearly all 
autherities are agreed that they are 
Tho Tutm. Afghans of pure descent, if Afghans 

it .ill. TiUni3('ten says that they are of Mogul descent, whilst 
ICdv.ardos and others say that they are a Ilindki race, some sixty 
or seventy families of whom, about four or five hundred years 
ago. migrated from their native country in the Punjab (opposite 
Nilabouthc Indus in the Kohat district) to the Kurram valley. 
Thi^ Turis themselves have two stories as to their origin, one of 
which is that they were formerly settled in Persia, but, troubles 
breaking out, Toghani Turk, the common ancestor of the Turis 
and Jajis, lied eastward and eventually settled at Nilab; while 
the other story states that they came originally from Samarkand 
to Nilab. Both of these stories, though differing as to the original 
habitat of the tribe, arc agreed that the tribe claims descent from 
a Turk, named Toghani. The Awans of the Jhelum District, 
who claim descent from one Kutab Shah, a former ruler of Herat, 
<;tate that the Jajis and Turis are also descended from him but by 
a Turki wife. Whatever may be the origin of the tribe, there is 
little doubt that, at some period or other, they were settled at Nilab, 
but probably only as nomads, migrating annually from thence 
to the Kurrum v<a11ey. During one of their annual migrations, 
about live generations ago, a quarrel broke out between the tribe 
and tho Bangash owners of Kurram. At this time the Jajis and 
Turis were united, and the first assault made on the Bangash 
place in the TTariab valley, which the Jajis seized. From 
ITariab the tribe descended into the Kurram valley, the Jajis 
taking Joji Maidan and the Turis the main Kurram valley below 
Knrlachi. The first place taken by tho Turis was Burkhi, then 
Pa i war, after which iShalozan was besieged, but the Bangash. who 
withstood all attacks, compromised and became Turi hamsayas, 
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Thus, hy degrees, the Turis made themselves masters of the whole 
valley. From all accounts the Turi conquest of the valley must 
have occurred somewhere about the year 1700 A.D. The Emperor 
Babar, writing so far back as 1606 A.D., mentions the Bun 
(undoubtedly a misprint for Turi) inhabitants of the valley, but 
this probably only refers to their presence in the district as 
nomads, for he mentions the valley as belonging to the Bangash. 

The Turis are of the Shia sect in religion and so are the Ban- 
gashes of Up|)er Eurram, who are so thoroughly identifiedwith the 
Turis in religion and comn^on interests that the latter have foregone 
all their rights and claims over them as fiatArs, and the Shia Bangash 
take their {dace with the Turis, in all matters affecting Kurram, 
as their equals. In the lower portion of Upper Kurram, and in 
Lowcor Kurram itself, there are a number of villages owned by the 
8umii Bangashes. These have been parcelled out among the 
Turis, who exact from the Sunni Bangashes, not rent for land, 
tat dues, in return for which they are expected to, and till 
latdy did,* protect their Sunni Bangash clients or hamaayas from 
oppresrion, and violence. Whatever feeling there may have been 
between the Turis and Shia Bangashes, arising out of the ancient 
conquest of Kurtam by the former, has long ago completely died 
out, and the two bodies are thoroughly amalgamated. It is not so 
as regards the Turis and this Sunni Bangashes, and the hatred of 
the conqueror and the conquered is much accentuated by religious 
differences ; and when, as will bC seen, troubles fell upon the Turis, 
the Sunni Bangash treacherously asristed the surrounding Sunni 
tritas in their attempt to wrest Kurram from them. 

It is not very dear i^hen the Turis were, in ^heir turn, conquered 
by the Afghans, but, until 1850, there was no attempt at actual 
occujpation, the Afghans satisfying themselves with periodical expe- 
ditions every five or six years to collect the revehue, the soldiery 
living meanwhile on the people. In about 1850, however, both 
Khost and Kurram were occupied and an Afghan Governor 
appointed, who built a fort at Ahmadzai and maintained a 
strong garrison in the valley. Until the outbreak of the Afghan 
War, 1878-70, Kurram was ruled by a succession of Afghan 
Governors, and the Turis were so heavily oppressed at times that 
th^ rosein rebdlion and, on one occasion, assaulted the Durani 
oail^ and slew ffOO mem 
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Like all Eastern Fathans the Turis are intensely democratic, 
no man can bear to see another in authority over lum, and they 
are eaten up by private, family, village, or clan feuds and factions, 
A further disturbing element, utterly destructive of tribal com- 
bination, is introduced by the peculiar institution of ptr mu/ridi 
which is rampant in Kiirram. Every Turi conceives himself 
bound to be the spiritual disciple of some saiy%d or other, and, in 
the course of time, four great families of saiyidM liave practically 
monopolized all the Turis and Shia Bangashes as their dis- 
ciples. A murid (disciple) is supposed to, and generally does, 
follow the dictates of a ptV (spiritual guide). 

The four great families of aaiyida arc : — 

(а) of Tirah 

(б) of Abmadzai 

(e) of Kiriiiaii ^in Kurrani. 

(d) of Maora J 

The lay followers of the Tirah Saiyida, (a), compose the Mian 
Murid faction in Kurraiii. The other three great families (b), (c), and 
(d) compose the Drewandi faction and are all of them opposed to (a), 
but arc ever caballing and quarrelling among themselves, each to 
'increase its own personal following of disciples. The consequence is 
that the Mian Murid faction, though numerically weaker, is more 
united and, therefore, stronger than the Drewandi faction, which, 
though stronger in numbers, unites only for common action under 
considerable pressure. Lastly, the heads of the Mian Murid faction, 
being really residents jof Tirah, do not care much who governs 
Kurram, so long as their personal following flourishes and increases. 
The Drewandi leaders, on the other hand, may be said to be slightly 
more national and Turi, as it were, in their, attitude. All this mass 
of Fathan and spiritual faction feeling was thoroughly, for their 
own purposes, exploited by the Afghan Governors, who played off 
man against man, family against family, clan against clan, and 
saiyid against saiyid, till the whole valley was a seething hotbed 
of intrigue, and the Tifris were corroiled to the core with party 
spirit. Tills ended in a universnl detestation of Afghan rule. 
On the outbreak of the Second Afghan Wnr the advance of the 
British forces in the Kutram valley was hailed with delight by the 
Turis, and throughout the campaign their attitude towards m 
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remained coneistentlj friendly. Prior to the withdrawal of our 
troops from the valley in 1880 they made a fonnal petition to 
Ctovemment in which they asked that they should be regarded 
as totally independent of Kabul, and prayed for the recognition 
by Government of two men, Muhammad Nur Khan, head of the 
Mian Murid faction, and Saiyid Badshah Oul, head of the Drewandi 
faction, whom they had chosen as their leaders and under whom 
they proposed certain arrangements fi»r the future administration 
of the valleV, including the raising and maintenance of a tribal 
corps, 800 strong, for the protection of their country. In reply 
Government consented to recognise tlieir independence of Kabul, 
and further stated that the Turis would be left free to make their 
own arrangements for the management of the valley, and would 
not bo interfered with by us. 

For a short time all went well under the tribal administration 
thus inaugurated. It was not long, however, before faction fighting 
amongst the Turis themselves broke out on an extensive scale, 
and a long period of total anarchy ensued in Kurram. The Sunni 
tribes, by whom the Turis are completely surrounded, and the 
Afghans also, sought to take advantage of this state of things 
and to oust them from their rich lands in the Kurram valley. 

It was during this period that the notorions Zaimukht free- 
booter, Sarwar Khan, nick*named Chikai, made for himself 
the great name as a leader which he maintained till his death in 
1903. Originally of obscure birth this man had already raised 
himself to the position of a local “ Rob Roy on this part of 
the frontier. He was summoned to Kabul, and, on his return, 
organized tho campaign of the Sunnis against the Turi Shias. 
In this he was clever enough to take full advantage of the 
hatred existing between the two great factions into which, as 
already described, the Turis arc divided. With the treacherous aid 
of their Sunni Bangash liamsayaa the Drewandi Turis were ousted 
from Lower Kurram in 1891, the Mian Murid Turis looking on. 
The Sunnis then suddenly turned on the Mian Murids and ousted 
them also, thus making themselves masters of all Kurram between 
Saddii and .Thai. 

Happily for the Tutim wc decided to go to iluir a*^ istanre, 
and Mr. Merk was deputed to bring about a settlemf*nt, and thus 
it occurred that the Kurram valley was occupied by us in October 



1892. Immediatelj before our advance the Sunni cpnquerora 
of Lower Kurram weie ordered to leave the valley, and this they 
did without it being necessary to exert any pressure. We then 
appeared on 'the scene as impartial and irresistible peace-makers, 
restoring to each man his ancestral possessions and status, which he 
enjoyed before the struggle began. . On account, however, of their 
undoubted treachery, it was decided that the Bangashes should 
make public submission to the Turis, which they did. 

The Mian Murid and Drewandi are sometimes called the 
Ting Gundi'(of firm faction) and the Bust Oundi (or lax faction), 
respectively ; and in addition to these two religions factions there 
are two other political parties called the Thor Oundi and Spin 
Gundi. 

The Turis are a bold, recklesa, and vigorous raoe, atiUean- 
scious of their conquest of Kurram from the BangaAes, proud 
of the fact, and inspired thereby to hold their heads' Ugh. 
It is true that they nearly lost Kurram at one tiaas, but the 
combination against them was too strong, and it is an aceeptad 
factthati' gainst any single tribe in the neighbourhood of Kuriam 
they can fully hold their own and have always done so. 

The tribe is no v controlled by a politioal officer | the railny 
is to all intents and purposes British territory ; and an the Tatis 
we possess a true and loyal raoe with a coudtry whihh has great 
strategical advautages. 

The Turis helped us against the Zaimukhts in 1898^ stood 
to us in the 1897 disturbances, and were foremost in Oaptoin Boos- 
Keppel*s raid against the Charakannis in 1899. 

The Bangash are a tribe of Pathans, who inhabit the Miransai 
valley, the valley of Kohat in British territory, and also thq, valley 
of kurram. The name is said to be derivpd from * ban* a root, 
and * kashtan,' to tear up, meaning that 
a ngaa . Bangasu were such thorough-going 

r.idicrals that they exterminated, or tore up by the roots, all who 
interfered with their interests or possessed what they coveted. 

The Bangash arc said to have come originally from Garden, 
in* the Ghilzai country, from which they a'cre driven out by the 
Ghilzais about fire hundred years aco. Ther then settled in 
Kurram, where they remained for another hundred years, when a' 
feud with the Oraluaia broke out. With the aid of the Khattaks 
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the Orakzais were dispossessed of Kohat ; and though there was 
much fighting afterwards, they were never able to regain their 
territory ; and it was settled that the boundary of the Bangash 
should be limited by the foot of the Orakzai hiUs. 

Another story is that they came from Scistan, and are of the 
same race as the Jats; but this is improbable. 

The Bangash formerly owned the whole of Kurram. The 
Emperor Babar (1504) enumerates this trih® as inhabiting one 
of the fourteen provinces then dependent on Xabul, so that their 
settlement' is of very ancient date. The valley was then known 
as the Darra-i-Bangesh. 

Their country was formerly divided into Bangash Ulia or 
Bida, and Bangash Sifiia or Pain. The former, which is now 
more the property of the Turis .than tlic Bangash, extends from 
the Paiwar pass to Biland Khel, and the latter extends from 
Biland Khel to Qandiali, cast of Kohat. 

About four hundred years ago the Turis first began to take root 
in Bangash-i-Bala. Little by little they gradually dispossessed 
the Bangash, until these said they had only Shalozan and Ziran 
under the hills and Aza Khel in the plains that were free ; the rest 
bdonged to the Tuns, by whom they were at first reduced to the 
condition of dependents. Latterly, however, the Bangadi of Upper 
Kurram have become entirely identified with the Turis and are 
regarded as in all respects the equals of the latter. 

It is said that in Mazandaran, in Persia, there are some families 
of Bangash, and it is well known that the descendants of this tribe 
exist to this day in various parts of Hindustan, especially Fmkh< 
abad, the old Nawab of which was descended from one. His conduct 
during the mutiny of 1857 was most atrocious, and he expiated 
his treachery on the scaffold. 

The three main recognised divisions of the tribe now arc— (t) 
Uiranzai; (u) Boizai; (ui) Samalzai. 

The Miranzai section are divided into — (1) the Bitda Khd, 
who at the first distribution of land had 500 shares, took up their 
quarters in Nariab, Upper Miranzai, and split into two sections, 
Yusaf Khel and Kha Khel, who gradually occupied the villages of 
Eai» Sarozai, Doaba, Torawari, Thai, Chnpri. and Shinav. ari beyond 
the border ; (2) t'ne Hasazai, who had 500 shares, and resided in 
Baisan, Ibrahimzai, Bazar, Jabar, and Bakar Mela. 
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The Umar KM, who an now nckoned in the ]linnaaiseetiM4 
neared 1,000 shana, and wen sab-dhrided into («) Mir Ahmad 
KM ^th 600 shana, inhabiting Baliamin, Togh Bar, and Eotkai; 
and (w) Aiiahmai, who lire in Hanga and Asa Khel (in Knmm) 
Shahu Ehd, and Lohi Khel. 

(ti) The Baizai section inhabit the Kohat raOey proper, and 
inhabit Kohat^ Chiicir Kot, Tapi Hiroa^ IGa, Kaloeh, and Gidar 
Kot ; Togh, Gandiali, Siah Kot, Siag^, and Kamardand ; Kanial 
Khel, Manda Khel, Daud Khel, Sbadi Khd, Dhoda and Oada BJid. 
Besides these, the Jamshedi section occnpf Datsamand and Daland. 

(m) The Samalau lire in the wild jnn^e district of the same 
name, and are divided into (1) Bam Khel, who live in Shalosan 
(in Konam), Ynsafi, Chardeh, Sran (in Knrtam), Agn, Snltan, 
Haji Kirman; (2) Hasan Khel; (3) Landi Ehd; (4) Maiwai, 
who have the hamlets of Ustaizai, Alizai, Khadizai, J3herkot ; (6) 
Kaghazi, residing in the village of the same name. 

The Bangash are nearly all of the Shia pezsnasion of the 
Muhammadan faith, and are Gar in polices. Aga Abbas, a 'Fdnian, 
m wi timm that he had often met Bangashes perfmming the 
pilgrimage to Hdihed. Their great srint is one Hadat Shah, whom 
they appear to hold in extraordinary zevercnce. 

Hi^mmad Hyat says they are a brave and warlike race, but 
this opininn differs ftom that of most Eng^ officers^ who have 
bat little rpinion of their courage. Huy are said to be very hospi- 
table. Tliey wear white dothes with a Hangn Inngi, and sandals 
on fetiMP feet. As far as phymqne is oanoemed» they are quite as 
fine mem as the Fkthans Kmad tiiam, exoepting perhaps the Afridis. 
The western h are known feom the eastern by their 'long 
beards^ the latter dipping Asm short, 

Sming the Kohat peas difiouHios of 1868 the Bangash came 
fonravil assnitril *V** *"• •***‘* ofthe total asapart 

fbsir — boundatiaa.* Huy stated that in dden times they 
hadiasetvedan dlowaneebomthe Unhammsdan empeion^ and 
b||ATi«wiiii MMpation of Bahmat Khan. Otaksai (he being the 
ohisf efadklaatcka^asMi and kes^ and they, therefore, 

admd to be allowed to nnd«talw the sasponsQiility of thnt poriioa 
of the pass fomtiw Kohat dde tofts top of the hotel on tto same 
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emoluments as were enjojed Bahmat Khan, Their offer was 
accepted^ and thqr occupied the koUd in strength, and commenced 
building breastworks and towers of loose stones. On the second 
day the Afridis, who had been attentively observing the 
arrangements^ suddenly made an attack with 700 or 800 men from 
their own side, where the ridge is not very predpitons. They com- 
pletely surprised the Bangash, and drove them off the crest. In 
this affair several nudiki of the Bangash were killed, and Captain 
Coke, who was present with four orderlies, was slightly wounded. 
After this the Bangash, by Captain Coke’s consent, entered into a 
confederation with the Jawaki Afridis, the Sipahs, and Biaotis, 
the consequence of which was that the Afridi opposition died out, 
and an arrangement was. come to, by which the Bangash share of 
the pass emoluments was settled at Rs. 3,200 ; and this they have 
retained ever since. 

The Bangash have suffered a good deal at different times from 
the raids of their neighbours— the Orakzais, Turis, and Warirs. 
Generally speaking, they have behaved well towards the British 
Government; but without wishing to disparage them,. it cannot 
be said that we owe them much gratitude for this, as surrounded by 
enemies their only chance has been to keep in with us, their villages 
being quite open to attack. Tet they have failed us sometimes, 
as, for instance, when they deserted Coke on the Kohat fatal, and 
when Bahadur Sher, urged by consciousness of evil intentions, 
retreated over the border in 1851. 

Expedition to 8lifan»ai> by a force under Captain J. Coho in 

1S51. 

During the time of the Sikh rule, Hiranxai reamined under the 
Governor of Kohat, but much interference was not attempted. 

On the annexation of the Punjab, being an outlying territory, 
it was overlooked when the rest of Kohat was taken possession of. 
The Kabul Government accordingly made arrangements to occupy 
Miranzai, and in 1851 the Amir’s son. Sirdar Muhammad 
who was then Governor of Kurram, sent some cavalry to occupy 
the villages of Biland Khel, Thai, and Torawari. The people 
of Mfranzai thereupon appealed to the British Government^ 
and made a petition that their country might be included in 
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BritiBh territoiyt offezing to pay Bb. 79500 to the GoTemment as 
revezme. 

Their request was acceded to, and in August 1851 a pzodama- 
tion was issued declaring Miranzai to be a' portion of the Eohat 
district, and at the same time orders were sent to each village 
that, in case of attack, they were to aid each other with all their 
disposable men, as they were quite able to protect themsdves 
from any Wazir or Orakzai inroads, the village of Kai having, 
in 1848, successfully resisted for three months the attacks 018,000 
Wazirs. 

The proclamation also stated that anyone exercising authority, 
except by order of the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, would he 
punished, and that all foreign troops must at once be withdrawn, 
or they would be ejected. 

At the same time Captain Coke, commanding the let Punjab 
Infantry and also Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, addtes^ 
a letter to Sirdar Muhammad Azim, requesting him to withdraw 
his troopers from the Miranzai villages. The StrSar replied with 
scant courtesy and scarcely veiled threats, advising Captain Coke 
that the occupation of Miranzai was not worth the while of his 
Government; the revenue was small, and the ditficulties great; 
that complications with the hill people would arise, and that they 
would make a religious war on us, which he would not be able to 
stop. At the same time there is no doubt that Muhammad Azim 
did all in his power to bring about the very complications against 
which he warned the Government. On receipt of this communica- 
tion, Captain Coke earnestly begged for permission to move a force 
into Upper Miranzai before the Sirdar^s intrigues had brought 
down the Wazirs and Zaimukhts on the Bangash villages. This 
was all the more necessary, as the Wazirs were reported at the 
end of September to have collected near Biland Khel for the purpose 
of attacking Darsamand; and although their advance had been 
checked by Khwaja Muhammad Khan, the Khattak chief, who had 
assembled his people for the purpose, it became advisable to move 
troops into the valley, not only for the dispersion of the Wasira, 
but to enable the Deputy Commissioner to make a circuit of 
part of his district, to settle the revenue, and to arrange a system 
of defence amongst the villagers, who were, many of theii 4 at feud 
with each other. 
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Battery (3 guni). 
lei Punjab Cavalry. 

Half oompany» Sappers and 
Miners. 

1st Pbnjab Infantry. 


Permission having been granted, Captain J. Coke, with the force 

No. 1 PoBjab u,ht mold “ P«' marched from Kohat to 

" * Hangu on the 14th of October 1861. The 

Ist Punjab Cavalry was commanded by 
Lieutenant H. Daly ; the Artillery was 
under Lieutenant J. R. Sladen; and 
Captain Coke himself commanded the Ist Punjab Infantiy. 

From Bangu the force proceeded to Kai, Nariab, Torawari, 
and Darsamand, having been joined by a body of levies (145 horse 
and 610 foot) under Khwaja Muhammad Khan. Up to the last 
place the troops had been well received, and not a shot had been 
fired. From there the column proceeded to Thai. On arriving at 
this place there was some firing at the picquets; and at Biland 
Khel, where the column was halted from the 26th to the 30th, 
this increased considerably, and was continued nightly. On the 
night of the 30th intelligence was brought in of the Wazirs being 
assembled in force, and during that night there was a sharp attack 
on the picquetSi especially on that held by Khwaja Muhammad 
Khan’s Khattaks ; but as the picquets were placed at a great dis- 
tance from camp, and were protected by a breastwork, the attacks 
were repulsed without loss. In these night attacks there was no 
doubt the villagers of Biland Khel took part with the enemy, but 
Captain Coke did not attach much importance to this, as he con- 
sidered the village to be entirely in the hands of the Wazirs, who 
from time to time, during a space of fifty years, by purchase or mort- 
gage, had possessed themselves of a greater portion of their lands. 

On the return of the column to Thai on the 31st, attacks were 
again made on the picquets at night, but with more spirit than 


before. • 

There was no doubt th:.t *he villagers here also were implicated 
in these attacks, and Captain Coke, therefore, told the headmen, 
and especially Hazrat Nur, a laiyid of much influence in this 
village, that if they were repeated, he would burn the village; 
after which intimation the attacks ceased. 

On the 2nd of November the force returned to Darsamand. 
Captain Coke then assembled all the headmen of Miranzai, and ex- 
plained to them the Government intentions^ and called on the three 
most powerful villages to give two hostages each for their good 
behaviour. He also had a paper drawn up and signed by the 
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whole of the villages^ with the ezoeption of Thai and Biland Khel, 
which he did not think it desirable to include in this arrangement, 
because, till something definite was settled about Biland Khd, 
it would have been useless to call on them to attempt to throw 
ofi the Wasir yoke, and Thai was able, with the aid of the Turis, 
to defend itself against any attack of the Wazirs. Two hostages 
were, therefore, taken from Nariab, Darsamand, and Torawari. 

The force returned to Kohat on the 11th of November, after 
much hard work and unpleasant night duty. The casualties 
during these operations were one sepoy killed and one sepoy severely 
wounded, both belonging to the Ist Punjab Infantry. 

Expedition to Miranzai, by a force under Brigadier N. B. Cham- 
berlain» in z855. 

Although the people of Miranzai had petitioned to be included 
in the Kohat district, they were, in their hearts, hostile to the 
British Government, as, indeed, they were to any Government 
whatever. Thus, after the return of the force under Captain 
Coke in 1861, Miranzai was as unsettled as ever, no revenue was 
paid, and the frontier continued in a most unsatisfactory state. 

Darsamand was constantly being threatened by Wazirs, and thp 
Turis committed several serious raids against the Kliattak villages 
on the Miranzai border. This stat3 of affairs induced Captain 
Coke to recommend that he should be permitted, in the cold 
weather of 1862, to proceed with a force to Miranzai, and erect a 
post in some suitable position, so as to check these raids ; but 
the Commissioner, for various reasons, was averse to the measure, 
and matters were allowed to continue in the same state. 

During March 1865 it was arranged that the village of Biland 
Khel should be made over to the Kabul Government, and the 
Kurram river should in future be the British boundary. Major 
J. Coke was much opposed to this transfer, and protested against 
it, on the ground that it would not fall to the Kurram authorities 
but to the Kabul Khel Wazirs, who would thus gain for themselves 
a secure base for carrying on further depredations amongst the 
Miranzai and Khattak villages. 

Meanwhile, it was reported that no revenue had been paid 
by certain villages for three years ; that two of the largest of the 
Hangu villages on the Miranzai border had betaken themselves 

enz 
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to aimB for the settlement of a dispute arising out of some ordinary 
judicial proceedings of the criminal court at Kohat ; and that 
the nudiki, when summoned to answer for the afiEray, had refused 
to obey the order of the Deputy Commissioner, going off instead 
to Miranzai and Kurram. The Deputy Commissioner said that 
the valley was fast becoming the asylum of all the robbers and 
murderers of the Kohat and adjoining districts, who looked upon 
it as a place the Government were either afraid or unable to control ; 
that the Wazir, Turi, Zaimukht, and Orakzai tribes, joined with 
the villages of Miranzai, had made that valley a rendezvous, from 
which they could assemble to plunder all the well-disposed villages 
on the Hangu and Khattak frontier ; and that, owing to the dis- 
tance of Kohat from the Turis and others, pursuit was unavailing. 
At the same time, the moment the people of Miranzai were threatened 
from without, they were loud in their call for aid, urging absurd 
reasons for their past misconduct. It was, therefore, decided 
by the Government of India that an expedition should be sent 
to enforce the submission of the Miranzai villages. 

To subjugate such a people two courses were open--either 
to march in and punish them by force of arms, without asking 
any questions, or first to offer them the alternative of giving full 
and reasonable satisfaction. The Commissioner, Major H- B. 
Edwardes, o.b., did not think the former would be just, because 
these people had been less accustomed to the requisitions of a 
regular Government than almost any other tribe on the frontier. 
It had never been their habit to pay tribute annually. They 
used to be left entirely alone for several years, and then a Barakzai 
Sifdaf would come from Kohat with a force, and exact all he could 
by violence and plunder. It therefore seemed unreasonable to 
expect them all at once to pay regularly and behave well; and 
as a matter of policy, it was unwise to weaken our own subjects. 
The rich plain of Upper Miranzai had already been encroached 
on by hungry mountain tribes ; and to level a village, or decimate 
its fi ghting men, would be only to let in a new stream of enemies 
from the bills. We desired to interfere in Miranzai as little as 
possible, and to keep it as a barrier on our frontier. Our policy, 
therefore, was not to weaken it, but to keep it strong. For these 
reasons it was determined to givethe people every opportunity 
of satiefyiiig the demands of Government without using force. 
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The marginaUy named force, under the conunand of Brigadier 
N. B. Chamberlain, and accompanied by 

‘‘“j" “• ®- 0-»- 

No. 3 ^njab light Field from Kohat on the 4th, and arrived 
4 th*^b To*** ®“ **‘® April 1856. 

DotMhment, Sappers and The headmen of all the villages were 
w"*? M»li fiurkhw. formally summoned to come in to Togh, 

let Punjab Infantry. which is a few miles only from the border 

Upper Miransai. In the course of 
two days they all presented themselves, 
except the tnaliks of Torawari, which was supposed to indicate 
that the Zaimukht interlopers, who had settled in that village, 
were the least inclined to be dictated to. On the' 11th the troops 
moved to Kai, where a halt of five days was made. Immediately 
on arrival at Kai the Brigadier reconnoitred the village. 

The men turned out and stood on their houses during the 
reconnaissance, and conversed in a very independent tone when 
spoken to ; but no collision took place. In the evening the missing 
malika of Torawari also came in, and in full durbar all the chiefs 
of the valley were informed of the respective quotas of revenue 
which every village would have to pay, that the arrears of the 
last three years would be rigidly exacted, and that fines would 
also be levied for every criminal offence that stood against them. 

The revenue of Upper Miranzai was fixed at Rs. 6,300, of 
which Rs. 4,860 was to be expended in maintaining a body of 
horse, consisting of one jemadar and fifteen sowars, and in good 
service money to the leading men of the valley. These terms 
were submitted to with the air of men who would have resisted 
if they could, and they then dispersed to their several villages 
to make arrangements. 

It appeared that the Torawari men had sent emissaries to the 
camp at Togh to see the strength of the force, and that the report 
being ** just a little too much,” the malika had come in. One of 
the maiika of Kai» in a friendly chat with Brigadier Chamberlain, 
went further, and said to him — ** We could manage this force, 
but we don’t know what is behind.” 

The strictest discipline was enforced in camp, and no plundering 
of any kind was allowed. Everything required was fairly bought 

I Nov «hs aatk 8bd BitM (ftoatior Vont) 
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and paid for, and the people, seeing themselves protected, instead 
of robbed (as they had always been by the Barakzais), soon took 
confidence, and old men, women, and children might be seen 
bringing wood into camp to sell, and fearlessly bargaining with 
the soldiers. On two successive nights a few shots were fired 
at the advanced cavalry picquets ; the villagers were suspected, 
and on being warned by the Deputy Commissioner that the village 
would be fired if the practice was continued, it at once ceased. 

Arriving at Nariab on the 17th the troops were halted there 
till the 27, th; The picquets were fired on nightly, but with a worse 
result to the enemy than to the troops, as the latter were protected 
by breastworks, while of the former, the son of a Zaimukht malik 
was mortally wounded, besides other losses. 

On the 28th the troops marched to Darsamand, vid Torawari, 
that the defences of that place might be examined. The camp 
was pitched as far from the hills and broken ground as possible ; 
and, being well protected by picquets in san^rs, it.was not annoyed 
at night. 

On the evening of the 29th April some 4,000 ghazis, belonging 
chiefly to the Zaimukht, Orakzai, and Afridi tribes, assembled on 
the hills in rear of Darsamand and to the front of the camp. At 
10 A.M. on the 30th they descended from the main range, and, to 
the number of about 1,500, occupied a small ridge of hills which 
rose immediately behind Darsamand, and which was only separated 
from the high range in its rear by a very narrow glen ; there they 
remained for some time, firing their guns, and beating drums. 
Finding that the troops remained inactive, they became bolder, 
and some few of them began to descend into the more open 
ground, and advance towards the cavalry picquet. This being 
seen. Captain 6. 0. Jacob was instructed to have a party of cavalry 
in readiness to cut them ofi whenever they should advance 
sufficiently far from the hill ; and between one and two o’clock 
the opportunity was afforded. 

A portion of the enemy were seen approaching the front cavalry 
picquet through the jungle, and Captain C. R. Fraser, 4th Punjab 
Gavaby, advanced with thirty-five sabres to cut them off. As the 
enemy opened fire on the picquet. Captain Fraser, whose detach- 
ment was reinforced by the fifteen sabres of which the picquet con- 
sisted, oharged them in a very gallant manner, under a Heavy fire 
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from the hiDs. He was immediately joined by a few Pathan horse, 
belonging to the Khattak chief, led by Major J. Coke, these being 
shortly followed by thirty sabres, 4th Punjab Cavalry, under Cap- 
tain G. 0. Jacob. 

The enemy attempted to regain the hill, whilst their brethren, 
who were in large numbers on the hillside, opened fire to protect 
their retreat. 

In the meanwhile. Lieutenant E. J. Travers, of the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, who was on picquet duty with a company of his regiment, 
advanced to the support of the cavalry, and immediately attacked 
the enemy on the hill. During this time a body of CO dismounted 
men of the 4th Punjab Cavalry, from a breastwork, and 250 of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry from the camp, were advancing to the assistance 
of the other parties, and, on their being united, they soon drove 
the enemy from every point, with the loss of twelve or fifteen left 
on the ground, in addition to any killed or wounded who were 
carried away. Our loss was small, consisting of fourteen wounded. 

The enemy were so completely routed and panic-stricken 
that at dark not a flag, or man, or watch-fire was visible. 

Up to this time it had been the boas' of these hill tribes that, 
were it not for our guns, we could never oppose them ; and, there- 
fore, not the least advantage of this engagement was their having 
been made to experience the falsity of this assertion. Other hill 
tribes were assembling and sending their quotas, but the ignominious 
defeat of the first body at once put a stop to any further exhibitions 
of fanaticism. 

On the 6th of May the troops were moved to Thai, where a 
halt was made till the 17th, to enable a settlement to be made 
with the Turis and the Wazirs. 

The settlement with these tribes having been satisfactorily* 
accomplished, on the 17th the force started on its return to Kohat, 
where it arrived on the 21st, and was then broken up. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the“ North-West Frontier ” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations. 

Expedition to Miranzai and Kurram, by a force under Brigadier 
N. B. Chamberlain, in 1856. 

The expedition into the Miranzai valley in 1856 had been 
attended by the best effects ; but» subsequently, Darsamand, one 
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of the largest of the viDages, withheld the land revenue due from 
it. Numerous raids were also committed on our Ehattak, Bangash, 
and Waar subjects, resident in the valley, by the Turis, whom the 
Kabul Government were unable to control ; and these incursions 
were abetted by the Zaimukht tribe. 

The Turis, on the first annexation of the Eohat district, had 
given much trouble. They had repeatedly leaaued with other tribes 
to harass the Hiransai vaUey, harbouring fugitives, encouraging 
all to resistv and frequently attacking Bangash and Khattak villages 
in the Eohat district. 

In August 1853 Captain J. Coke moved from Bahadur Ehel 
with 100 bayonets, Ist Punjab Infantry, and 45 sabres, Ist Punjab 
Cavalry, to seise a large armed Turi caravan. Pushing on with the 
cavalry, after n march of forty miles, the convoy was sighted, and 
after some resistance, in which one of them was killed and one 
wounded, thirty-seven Turis with all their property were captured, 
their goods being taken as security for the repayment of the value 
of the plundered property, and the men as hostages for their tribe. 
This measure was soon followed by an embasty from the tribe, 
petitioning the restoration of the caravan, and promising to abstain 
from further raids' on British territory. An agreement was then 
concluded with the tribe, dating from the beginning of 1854. 
The value of plundered property was made good, the prisoners 
were released, and five Turis were made over to the British as hos- 
tages. 

Within one month, however, the tribe again gave way to evil 
oounsds, and in the following March (1854) a serious attack was 
mado by the Turis with 2,000 men (horse and foot) on a Miransai 
village ; lives were lost on both sides, and the Turi hostages were 
then incarcerated in the Lahore jail. 

This instance of misconduct was followed by other raids. In 
the autumn of 1854, when the expedition against the refractory 
British villages of Miranzai was proposed, it was under consideration 
whether the' opportunity should not be taken of punishing the 
Turis ; but as they were subjects of Kabul, and negotiations with 
the AmiT were shortly expected, the Government decided on first 
arranging with the latter on the subject. 

During the negotiations for the treaty at Peshawar in March 
1864| it was explained tp the Afghan representative that either the 
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Kabul Government must restrain the Turis from incuxaionB into 
British territory, or else the British Government itself would under- 
take to chastise them. As a result it was resolved that another 
trial should be given to the tribe before further measures were 
taken, as the Kabul Government promised to control them. 
During the expedition to Miransai in 1866, the Turis, having seen 
that display of force, desired to make peace with us, and, as already 
stated, a settlement was effected with them at Thai, and their men 
were then released from confinement. These measures, however, 
had not the desired effect, and the Turis continued their raids. 

With regard to the Zaimukhts, their object had long been to 
encroach on the valley Miransai, in which they had already 
acquired the village of Torawari. It was, therefore, determined tc 
send a force to punish the Turis, to compel an understanding with 
the Zaimukhts, and tc make an example of the refractory village 
of Darsamand. Previous to the advance of the force, however, the 
recusant village paid up its revenue, together with the fine of 
Rs. 1,000 imposed. 

As regards the time of year for the operations, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Captain B. Henderson, remarked that it would then 
(in the autumn) be fine and settled weather ; that forage would be 
abundant, water plentiful, and the Kurram river at its lowest ; 
and that, moreover, it was very advisable that the Miranzai valley 
should be visited at as early a date as possible. 

Accordingly, the marginally noted force, under the command of 
Detachment, Peshawar Moun- Brigadier N. B. Chamberlain, Consisting 

uin Train Battery. of 4,896 men of all ranks, with fourteen 

Detachment, No. 1 Punjab jjx 

Light Field Battery. guns, was Ordered to assemble at Kohat. 

N^^^Punjab Light Field Bat- Deputy Commissioner of Kohat was 

Detachment, 1st Punjab to be informed of the daily requirements 
c.y.lry. of regiment or corps, and he was 

2nd Company, Sappers and directed to collect supplies for the force, 

osu^oi^rkh. Rogimrat. ud to arrange for forage, etc., along 
1st Panjab Infantry. the line of route ; and if firewood was 

3^ II II scarce in any parts of the countiy, to 

» •* have supplies of it stacked at the nearest 

Khnttak teviea. " possible places. 

On the 21st of October 1866 the force marched from Kohat 
towards Hangii, where it arrived on the following day. On the 
TiMilL tS 
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28rd the march was continued to TogK and on the 24th the column 
airiyed at Eai, the border village of Upper and Lower Miranzai. 

A great difference was perceptible in the feeling of the people. 
In 18ff5 the waUs and houses had been covered with armed men ; 
now all was quiet, no notice was taken of the arrival of the troojis, 
and the men and women of the villages pursued their usual avoca- 
tions. They had already paid their revenue, and, having defied 
no orders, seemed perfectly to understand that they were safe, 
though 5,0C^ soldiers were encamped under their walls. Nothing 
had tended more to create this confidence than the strict discipline 
maintained by Brigadier Chamberlain. 

At Kai the Deputy Commissioner had received intelligence 
that a large number of Miranzai criminals had taken refuge in 
Torawari, which was inhabited by Zaimukht settlers from the hills 
north-west of Miranzai. In the expedition of 1865 greater con- 
sideration had been shown to Torawari than to any of the other 
villages, through the good offices of Ehwaja Muhammad Ehan, the 
chief of the Ehattaks, who to gain the friendship of the Zaimukht 
clan, went so far as to himself pay most of the Torawari revenue. In 
consequence of this prompt payment, the force had then no occasion 
to encamp at Torawari, even for a single day. But, as usual, mild 
treatment was attributed to weakness, and not only the Zaimukhts, 
but theff Bangash neighbours, came to regard Torawari as an im- 
pregnable fortress ; hence, every run-away scoundrel in the valley, 
as our force again approached, sought and received a^lum |in this 
redoubtable Zaimukht village. 

It was, therefore, decided to surprise the village, and, with this 
purpose, orders were issued for the usual march to Nariab on the 
following morning. 

The Nariab road was reconnoitred by the engineer officers, 
and improved by the sappers, and the ground at Nariab was selected 
te the camp. An hour before the appointed time the morning 
bug^e sounded. From Eai to Torawari is about nine miles, and for 
half the distance the road is the same as that to Nariab. Up to 
this point the whole force proceeded leiturely, and none but com- 
manding officers knew what was going to happen. At length, 
however, the troops broke into two columns, one keeping the road 
to Nariab, and the other striking off to Torawari. When within 
lour miks ol the places and as day was breakings the cavalry 
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pushed on in two bodies ; the broken nature of the ground pre- 
vented any rapid movements, but, by keeping a tolerably wide circle, 
they succeeded in surrounding the place before the inhabitants 
had any warning, and the Zaimukhta and their guests awoke to 
find themselves caught in a net. 

So entirely helpless were these boasters now, that not a sign 
of resistance was made. The headmen were summoned from the 
village to hear the terras dictated to them, but, after two hours' 
negotiations, nothing ':ould be settled, and they were sent back 
with the intimation that they must either surrender the criminals 
known to be harboured by them, pay a fine for previous mis- 
conduot, and give security for future good behaviour, or stand 
the consequences. 

Meanwhile the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery and the 6th 
Punjab Infantry came up, shortly followed by the mountain 
guns of No. 1 Punjab Light Field Battery, and the 1st and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry ; these were all placed in position, ready to act 
if required. 

Half an hour had been allowed to the malik$ for the surrender 
of the criminals, but this time expired without any sign of com- 
pliance on their part. A further quarter of an hour was granted, 
to enable them to send out their women and children ; and during 
this period every endeavour was made to induce them to place 
their families in security, but with no effect. The time having 
expired, the guns were opened with blank cartridge, in the hope 
of intimidating the inhabitants, but without success. 

At length shells were thrown into the village, and, after about 
thirty rounds, the women were seen running towards our position, 
waving clothes and holding up the Koran, 

The fire of the guns was instantly stopped, and the women 
were sent back to tell the. men that they must now come out and 
surrender, or the batteries would reopen. Slowly and angrily 
they came out and threw down their arms, but only by twos and 
threes ; and still there was no sign of giving up the criminals. 
The 1st and 2nd Punjab Infantry were therefore ordered into the 
village to search for refugees. At length the stacks of winter 
fodder for the cattle were fired, and, the wind carrying the flames 
from house to house, the criminals were eventually brought out. 
The troops were then recalled from the village, and the 
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inhabitaiitB allowed to extinguish the flames, which had destroyed 
about one-third of their houses. 

The arms that had been surrendered, and the thirteen criminals 
who had been captured, were all sent off to our camp at Nariab ; 
and 100 hostages, with 200 or 300 head of cattle, were also carried 
away as security till a fine of Bs. 2,000 should be paid for the 
long-standing scores of Torawari. 

Two or three lives only had been lost on the side of the 
villagers, and on our side two sepoys had been wounded in the 
village. 1?he troops reached camp about two o’clock, no one 
attempting to molest them during their retirement. The force 
halted at Nariab from the 25th of October to the 4th of November, 
when it marched to Darsamand, and on the 6th to Thai. 

As Qhulam Jan, the Deputy Governor of Kurram, had, not- 
withstanding orders received from Kabul, failed in securing the 
attendance of the headmen of the Turis, orders were issued for the 
force to advance from Thai. 

On the 6th and 7th the troops were employed in entrenching a 
position on the left bank of the Kurram, and about 600 men were 
left to hold this and to protect the sick and all baggage which was 
not absolutely necessary to the force on its onward march. 

On the 8th of November the force crossed the Kurram, and 
marched up its banks for ten miles, where it encamped for the 
night ; neither a village nor a man was seen throughout the march; 
and for the whole distance the hills bounded the river on both 
sides. 

The following day the march was continued to Hazar Fir 
Ziarat, fifteen miles, a rather difficult and tedious one for the guns 
and baggage, and it was nearly sunset before the rear-guard reach- 
ed camp. The road was either on the banks or along the bed of the 
river. The Kurram valley and the Turi lands were entered im- 
mediatdy on leaving the encamping ground, when the valley in- 
creased in breadth, villages were numerous, and the whole country 
bote signs of careful cultivation. No resistance had been offered 
to the advance of the force, and the column was met by a represen- 
tative of the BLabul authorities, and also by the principal Turi and 
Bangash malika. 

As it was desirable that the settlement with the Turis should 
take place near the fort (occupied by the Kabul SHriar when in the 
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yalley, and at that time by his deputy), and as the opportunity 
for seeing and surveying the country a favourable one, it was 
decided that the advance should be continued. 

From Hazar Pir to the Sirdar's fort there are two roads, 
one being up the bed of the river and past numerous villages, the 
other by the Darwazagai pass ; the latter was said to be the more 
practicable, and was adopted. The troops, therefore, continued 
their march on the 10th, passing through narrow valleys, covered 
with high grass, but destitute of any signs of man ; although later 
in the year these lands are occupied by migratory tribes, who return 
to their hills on the approach of summer. The camp was pitched 
at the mouth of the Darwazagai defile, about eleven miles from 
Hasar Pir Ziarat. 

The following day the column proceeded through the Dar- 
wazagai, and the camp was pitched, after a march of twelve miles, 
on the right bank of the Kurram, about one mile and n quarter 
from the fort, on the opposite side of the river. The defile was 
about eight miles in length, and, although large working-parties 
wore employed to improve the road, and a regiment of infantry 
was detailed to assist the guns of No. 3 Punjab^Light Field Battery, 
the axles of two of the four pieces gave way, end it was sunset 
before the battery was in camp. 

For the first six miles the pass was so narrow that it was 
commanded by hills at matchlock range from both sides. The 
chief difficulties of the road were found in the first three miles. The 
nala draining the pass had frequently to be crossed, the ascents 
and descents being occasionally steep and rocky. In one place the 
path had been cut away by torrents, and there was a perpendicular 
drop of twenty feet into the nala. The hill above was very 
difficult to work in — rocky, covered with stunted palm bushes, 
and of a steep slope, and a road had to be made for the passage 
of the artillery. 

The Kurram fort was found to be situated in the widest part of 
the valley, which was there about twelve miles broad ; the culti- 
vated portion extending for about a mile pn either side of the river. 
The villages were thickly clustered, and situated on these cultivated 
strips of land, with the exception of a few built at the gorges in the 
hills where there were springs. 
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Up to this time not a single shot had been fired into the oamp. 
At Hasar Pir the headmen had been warned by the Brigadier 
that he would not submit to the indignity of being annoyed at nighty 
and that if his pioquets were fired into, every village in the nd^- 
bourhood of the oamp would be destroyed* 

The force was halted near the fort from the 11th to the 23rd 
of November. There was some difficulty about grazing for the 
camelsy the nearest ground being in the Darwazagai, six or seven 
miles from the camp. As supplies were running short, little having 
been brought in by the people of the country, foraging parties had 
to be sent out with cattle and money, and a compulM^ sale en- 
forced iir the neighbouring villages ; but, although the operation 
was a tedious one, going from house to house to fill up the bags, 
no difficulty was experienced by the troops employed, and after a 
day or two the people of the country began to bring grain into the 
camp. A strong detachment of Khwaja Muhammad's horsemen 
was also sent back to Thai to bring up supplies, this detachment 
taking only two marches in reaching the camp from Thai. 

The Turis, who at first intended to refuse compliance with our 
demands, hoping they would induce the surrounding tribes to unite 
against us, very soon changed their language and policy ; and our 
claims against them having been amicably arranged, the 21st was 
spent by the Brigadier and the Commissioner, and other officers, 
in visiting the Paiwar pass. On the first arrival of the force in the 
valley, the Commissioner had mentioned to the Deputy Governor 
and headmen his intention of doing this ; but as further notice 
might have led to difficulties, the determination was only inade 
known to the Paiwar maUki, who were in oamp, late on the night 
of the 20th, when they were warned to accompany the party. The 
escort consisted of 200 cavalry. The party left oamp shortly after 
3 A.M. on the morning of the 2lBt, and reached the village of Paiwar 
about 7-30 a.m. To the foot of the pass took another hour and 
twenty minutes, and its actual ascent a quarter of an hour more ; 
the party then descended on thci Kabul side, and after a ride of half 
an hour a halt was made, to enable Lieutenants A. W. Garnett 
and P. S. Lumsden to make a sketch ot the country. 

On regaining the summit of the pass, some time was spent in 
mulnng additionsd observations, and it was sunset before the party 
reached the oamp, the distance from tiie crest of the pass being 
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twenty-four miles. The people were civil, ready to afford any 
information, and appeared quite to have made up their minds that 
they were shortly to expect a British occupation. 

In camp the cold was now very trying at night, the thermo- 
meter falling 10^ Fahr. below freesing-point ; and the sick list was 
again on the increase. 

On the 23rd the force began its return march to Thai, and it 
was determined, instead of returning by the Darwaiagai pass, 
to follow the river route to where it joins the other at Hasar Fir 
Ziarat. Thai was reached without incident on the 28th. 

On the afternoon of the 28th four grasscutters were killed 
and one mortally wounded whilst out cutting grass. Their ponies, 
carried off by the murderers, were recovered by the cavalry 
guard with them ; but, from the nature of the ground, the cavalry 
could not succeed in coming up with the murderers. 

The troops remained at Thai till the 6th of December, when, 
the murder of the grasscutters having been clearly brought home to 
the Hiamai branch of tbe Kabul Khel Wasirs, and their maliki 
having declined either to wait upon the Deputy Commissioner or to 
afford any reparation, no alternative was left but to obtain redress 
by force of arms. 

Although their conduct did not call for any consideration at 
our hands, both the Deputy Commissioner and thMrigadier were 
of opinion that the future peace of the frontier and the interest of 
Qovemment would best be secured could punishment be inflicted 
upon the guilty only ; and as the names of those actually implicat- 
ed in the murder, and their precise location, had been made known 
to Captain Henderson, the operations were to be restricted, as far 
as possible, to their apprehension. 

But to have required the surrender of criminals without being 
in a position to enforce the demand would have been considered by 
the Wasirs as an idle menace, and would have been treated with 
contempt ; and, therefore, before any call of the kind could be made 
it was necessary to bring the whole section of the tribe under our 
control. It was only possible to effect this by a surprise, and 
arrangements were made accordingly. 

After the murder of the grasscutters, such of the Hiamais as 
had previously been encamped on the right bank of the Kuiram 
crossed the river, and the whole of the section pitched their tents 
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at the foot of a range of mountains which they had been accus- 
tomed to consider inaccessible, and where they supposed themselves 
secure from any attack except in front. 

For the surprise to be successful two conditions were indispen- 
sable, tas., the possession of the mountains in rear of their encamp- 
ments, and the cutting off of their retreat down the left bank of the 
river. 

To the force, as per margin, under Major J. Coke, was assigned 

No. 1 p«.j.b Light Pioid thew op«atioM. At midnight 

Battery (2 guns). these troops fell m without noise, and, 

ut Panjab Infantry. g^^^Jgg provided by the Deputy 

Commissioner, they started for the summit 
of the mountains by a circuitous and difficult path. 

Two hours after the departure of Major Coke’s column the re- 
mainder of the troops fell in, crossed the Kurram opposite camp, 
and marched down its right bank, under Brigadier Chamberlain. 

On their reaching the village of Biland Khel the day began to 
dawn, so, leaving the infantry and guns to follow, the Brigadier 
pushed on with the cavalry ; the Deputy Commissioner accom- 
panied Khwaja Muhammad Khan’s horsemen, for the double pur- 
pose of cuttii^ off the retreat by the river bank, and of reconnoitr- 
ing the river down-stream for a place practicable for infantry. On 
crossing the river and entering the broken ground, the cavalry cama 
suddenly on an encampment of the Miamais, who, warned of their 
approach, were carrying their families and cattle up the steep moun- 
tain path in their rear. Here a few shots were exchanged, we hav- 
ing one sowar wounded and two horses killed, the Wazirs losing one 
man. 

About this time intimation was brought that Major Cokes 
column had been seen on the summit of the mountain, so there was 
no longer any doubt as to his success. The Gurkhas and the- 
Peshawar Mountain Train Battery, having meanwhile come up with 
the cavalry, turned the southernmost point of the Miamai encamp- 
ments, and ascended the mountains, thereby completing the chain. 
Major Coke’s column was above them, and entirely closed the few 
paths which led up the mountain. The 3rd Punjab Infantry and 
the guns of No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery threatened their 
front from below ; and lower down again the Gurkhas and mountain 
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guns had the command of the hills ; while the oavalzy out oS all 
retreat by the plain. 

As soon as all the troops were in position, the precise object 
of the visit was explained to the enemy, and they were assured 
that they would not be injured unless they resisted. Seeing 
that any attempt at escape or opposition would be useless, 
they at once gave up all who were present and called for. The 
troops then retired, and several hundred head of cattle and sheep 
were brought away, to be restored when terms were definitely 
settled with the tribe. The troops reached camp at 4 p.if., after 
a very hard day’s work, and after being for nearly twenty-four 
^urs without food. There were no other casualties besides those 
blready mentioned. 

As it was found that it would be impossible to convict the 
suspected men if tried in a criminal court, a fineoJlRs. 1,200 was 
levied on the tribe. 

Before the operations, the precaution had been taken of send- 
ing messages to the other branches of the Kabul Khel Wazirs 
not to interfere in support of the Miamais, and no aid was given 
them. 

After two days spent in a settlement with the Miamais, the 
force moved to Gandiaor, where it was encamped till the 2lBt of 
December, pending the adjustment of certain difficulties with 
the Zaimukhts, as a party of that tribe, having no quarrel with 
the people of Darsamand, and solely with the object of outrag- 
ing the British Government, had on the 14th of December seized 
three men belonging to that village, one of whom afterwards died 
of his wounds. 

The Zaimukhts in the plains were not participators in this 
crime, ftnd were powerless to procure the surrender of the culprits ; 
but the demands of the Deputy Commissioner, backed as they 
were by the presence of such a large body of troops, had the desired 
effect » and a deputation was sent in and a fine of Rs. 1,000 paid. 

Thj payment of the fine imposed on the Zaimukhts leaving 
nothing further to be done, the force, after marching to Torn war. 
on the 22ud of December, where it halted for four days, was, on 
arrival at Kohat. broken up. 

The conduct of the troops had been most exemplary'; not 
one single act of violence had been committed, either against 
Y9UJL ax 
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property or pereon, during the whole period. No stronger indica- 
tions of the increas3 of our power and influence in these yallejrs 
could have been afforded than the fact that not a single shot had 
been fired at the camp at night ; that with the exception of the 
murder of the grasscutters by the Kabul IS/kel Waairs no camp 
follower liad been injured, nor had a single anpmal been carried off. 

At the end of 1850, Brig.-General N. fi. Chamberlain, O.B., 
again passed through the Miranzai valley at the head of a force, 
with which he was about to punish the Kabul Kbel Wazirs (to be 
related in the next chapter), and Captain James, Commissioner 
of Peshawar, who accompanied the force as Political Officer then 
took the opportunity of inspecting the valley, and spoke in the 
highest terms of the good fruits which the expeditions in 1856 and 
1856, and the wise policy at that time inaugurated, had brought 
forth. 

Since the expedition of 1856 the Tnris, who had formerly been 
so turbulent, have given little trouble, and our relations with them 
and with the Bangash up to the present time have already been 
sufficiently alluded to at the beginning of the chapter. 



CHA1»TER VII. 

DARWESH KEEL WAEtRa. 


Waziristam’, which for political and administrative purposes is 
divided into Northern and Sputhern Waziristan, lies on tbe west- 
ern border of the Indian Empire, and forms the connecting link on 
the Afghan frontier between the districts of Kurram and Zhob. 

On the west and north-west lie the Afghan districts of Birmal 
and Ehost, while on the north-east and east Wasiristan is coter- 
minous with the districts of Kurram, Kohat, Bannu, and Dera 
Ismail Khan. On the south lies the Zhob district of Baluchistan. 

In shape, Waziristan resembles a rough parallelogram, with an 
average length of 110 miles from north to south and an average 
breadth of 60 miles from east to west. At the north-east comer 
of the parallelogram a wedge of hilly country juts into the Kohat 
and Bannu districts. 

From north to south, and from east to west, situated as the 
country is in the Suliman range, it is intersected by chains of 
mountains, ridges, and ravines running now in one direction 
and now in another. The rugged and mountainous nature of the 
country becomes more and more accentuated the further an ad- 
vance is made from the eastern boundary. The general trend 
of the main watercourses of this tangled network of hills runs 
. . from east to west, and the country 

Oeograp y o axirmun. watershed which divides 

the basin of the Indus from that of the Helmand. This water- 
shed is situated in the western Suleiman range, which lies 
some distance to the west of the Afghan frontier. The ravines 
are generally flanked throughout their course by high hills, 
which occasionally recede enough to give the spaces enclosed the 
appearance of small valleys. The width of these ravines is very 
variable ; in some places l^ing as much as a thousand yards, whilst 
at others they narrow to a hundred yards or less. The narrowest 
parts are where the water has had to pierce its way through a range 

( ) 
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croflaiiig its conrse at right angles: these gorges, called bjthe 
native tangis, are the points usually occupied to oppose an enemy. 

These ravines and watercourses form the only natural means 
of communication in so difficult a country, and are dignified by the 
name of ** roads ” by the inhabitants. The beds of the ravines 
are thickly strewn with boulders and stones. In fine weather 
a stream of water usually trickles down them, requiring to be 
crossed every few hundred yards ; but after rain the beds suddenly 
fill, and often become dangerous torrents. 

The land is essentially a barren one, and the poorness of the 
soil has hitherto proved an insuperable barrier to a large increase 
of the resident' population. For generations the Wazir has been 
in the habit of supplementing the resources of his country by 
imports, forced or otherwise, from the plain country at his feet, 
although the natural products, aided perchance by smuggling, 
have been sufficient to enable him to endure successfully more than 
one prolonged blockade. The Tochi valley and the Spin plain 
alone furnish large tracts suitable for cultivation. In the rest of 
Wasiristan agriculture is confiued to the plateaux at the base of 
high mountains, and to the small valleys and stretches of alluvial 
land bordering the main ravines. These last are termed by the 
natives leaches^ and are a feature in all the principal defiles of the 
Suleiman range. In the valleys and kachea the land is generally 
terraced and irrigated, and in many instances the water is lei on to 
the fields by means of channels cut out of the hillside, exhibiting 
considerabh engineering skill and great labour.^ The borders 
of the fields are commonly planted with mulberry and willow 
which give to these spots a pleasing appearance compared with the 
rugged hills which encircle them. 

In some parts, as at Maidani, south-west of Thai, Razmak, 
and Shawal, the hills lose their steep character and assume the 
appearance of downs. 

In the south of Waziristanthe tributaries of the Gumal river, 
the Dhana or Wana Toi and the Urghar, both flow through wide 
open plains, which present to the distant spectator the appearance 
of rolling grassy pampas, but a nearer view discloses the fact that 

1 Han and then tli«wa irrix irt.m chan- in pierred with a tunnel until water » alruck. 
nela an brmd n JiillsnX nn'I Tin-r irrigation diAiinels are oaDadtain. 

oocaaionaDj. in plain diatncti', riiong ground 
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they are covered almost entirely with stones and boulders, and 
scored through in all directions with watercourses usually dry. 
These plains are known as Wana, Spin, and Zarmclan, the second 
of these being the least stony. 

The valley of the Gumal is distinguished by its excessive barren- 
ness ; there is hardly a blade of cultivation to be seen between 
Murtasa and Khajuri Kach, and no villages along the river itself. 

The principal rivers in Waziristan are the Kurram, Kaitu, 
Tochi, and Gumal. None of the^c form s( rious military obstacles 
except when in flood, as there are many fords across them. The 
remaining rivers arc but mc'untain strerm^ insignificant as a rule, 
though dangerous and impass;ible dr.’^ing a spate. So suddenly 
do these spates occur tliat they are apt to prove costly to a force, 
caught in one of the numerous langis, where the sides arc so pre« 
cipitous that escape is sometimes impossible. For the same 
reason camp should never be pitclicd in a dry river-bed, even 
though it may appear to have been in disuse for some time. 
Several instances have occurred of camps being washed away 
through neglect of this precaution. 

Tlie chief inhabitants of Waziristan are the Dorwesh Khels 

— , ^ho form the subject of this chapter, 

Tho people of W»wri'li:n. .1 1 

the Mah«uas, the Da wans, and tne 
Bhittanis. All these tribes liave little in ommon with each 
other, and for generations p.ast have been in a f-late of per- 
petual mutual strife. The Darwesh Kliels and the Mahsuds 
are the only Wazirs proper, and strangely onoiigli the name has 
been practically appropriated by the former, who are always 
known in the hill country as AVazirs ; the ATahsiids arc only 
described by that title by strangers to their country. They 
pronounce their own name ‘‘Mahsid.” 

The Darwesh Khel and the Mahsuds have a common origin, 
being descended according to tradition Irom Wazir, who had a son 
Khizri,* and several grandsons, two of whom were Musa, commonly 
called Darwesh, and Mahmud. Musa (Darwesh) had two sons, 
XJtman and Ahmad. Mahmud again had a son Mahsud. The 
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brothers TTtman and Ahmad and their cousin Hahsnd were the 
founders of theWazir race. 

Tlie original home of the tribe was probably in Birmal^; and 
they began to move eastwards at the close of the fourteenth 
century, occupying Shamal and the Kohat border north of the 
Tochi, wlicn they then migrated, crossing that river, and took 
possession of the mountainous region about Shnidar,* moving 
gradually south until they seized the v/hole country as far as the 
Gumal. It is probable that at the beginning of the last century 
they had not advanced into the valley of the Zam and Shahur, 
as Powindah caravans in those days used to move unopposed 
across the Zaterai ran;e to Marghaband and Jandola. * 

Relying on the inaccessibility of their country the Wazirs have 
defied for centuries the power of the rulers of India and Afghanistan, 
and on more than one occasion they engaged and defeated tlie 
invading armies of the Moguls. Their character as a people, and 
their organization have, therefore, been naturally independent and 
strongly democratic, so much so that even their own elders have little 
real control over the unruly spirits of their various clans. True sons 
of Esau, they always carry their lives in their hands, and finding 
that the natural resources of their country do not favour them 
enough, they eke out their existence by plundering their more 
peaceful neighbours. This mode of life has imbued in their men 
a free and independent manner and a fine active physique, and 
in their women a power of resisting fatigue and nurturing their 
children under most adverse circumstances. 

Their legitimate occupations are chiefiy pastoral, and it is 
the .'search for sustenance for their flocks and herds^ constituting, 
as these do, their only property, that leads them to wander up and 
down their country, and in the case of the Darwosh Khel to move 
as far as British territory. 

Strangely enough the Darwesh Khel and Mahsuds, although 
of the same stock, have long been at enmity with one another, 
and the feud has been aggravated by the Ahmadzai Darwesh 
Khels giving information and advice to the British Government 
in their expeditions against the Mahsuds. They differ, too, so much 

1 Tlie tomb of Maaa, tbe uoesior. of t The lecoiid highmi moantaiii m 
Uw Dinmsb Khol, ■till exists os a pisoo of Wo/.iristaa — 11.000 feet 
pilgrimags at the Ziarat named after him t Hy the Karwan (Koravan) pose, henoe 
Id tho Zindawar wtXkj aboro flhakin. itsoama. 
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in habits and characteristics that they n\c.y p.lmost be reganlod 
as a separate tribe. Notwithstanding thi.i fact t^ic vilLigtis of the 
Darwesh Khel and Mahsnds arc much mirod up, and the leadincr 
men are also often connected by marrir ^'. 

The chief characteristic of the Darwesh Khol is their nii^:rr.'itr’ry 
habit; nnny of them nigr.itc annmdlv tiwdr native hills 

in the autumn to the Banmi district in British territory, aud return 
to their homes only after the severe v/iiitt * of their inhospitable 
upland country, softening into spring, eiicibl' .j th.cm to find pasture 
for their flocks and herds. Some of them arc permanently settled 
in British territory, and have become revcnne-jniyiiig culLivatoic.. 

The Darwesh Khel are divided into two main cleans, the 
Ahmadzai, descended from Utman ajid Ahmad, 
sons of Darwesh. The Uimanzais live in ^ he dh oni, and the hills 
adjoining it on both sides, in Shawal, on tlie Khaisora, Kaitu, 
and Kurram, v.ddle the bulk of the Alimiidzais live round V/ana, 
in Shakai, and on the western part of the Bannu district along 
the border. 

Utman had three sons, Ibrahim, Wali, and Mohmit, who in 
their turn founded separate divisions. Of these the Ibrahim Khels 
have three main sections : — the Madda Khel, 1,600 — 2,000* strong, 
inhabiting the Kazah, Maizar, and Shcranni ; the Manzar Khel, 
400 strong, in the country between Kanirogha in the Tochi valley 
and Manirogha at the head of the Khaisora ; and the Tori Khel, 

3.000 strong, in a stretch of country reaching from near Karkanwam 
at the mouth of the Shaktu to Spinwam on tlic Kaitu. 

The Wall Khel form three main sections the Bakka Khel, 

1.000 strong, holding a few villages in the upper part of the Mana 
velley, and large possessions on the border of tlic Bannu district, 
and the mouths of the Tochi ard Khaisora passes ; the Jnni 
Khel, 1,000 Btrcmg, holding land chiefly in the Bannu district 
near the fort of Jani Klicl at tl^e mouth of the Khaisora, and 
grazing grounds at the lower end of the Mana ; and the Kabul 
Khel, including the Malikshahi, 3,000 strong, living during the winter 
on the Kurram between Thai and Zarwam, and migrating in summer 
to Birmal in Afghanistan, and to the western outskirts of Waziris- 
tan and Shawal. 

All numbers are appro.* imaic, ( nd indioale fightins-mc*n only. Tho loculilk's givon 
mnai only be oonsidoted to eoupriso tbo main settlomonis of each sooiion. 
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The Molimit Khd aie divided into the Bora Khel, 1,000 strong, 
residing in the Sheratala plain, the Palosin plain, and on Eaitu, with 
summer quarters at Razmak and Dandi ; the Wuzi Khel, 1,200 to 
1,500, in the Khaisora, Dandi, and Kaitu, with summer quarters 
about Razmak and Sham in the Khaisora ; the Khaddar Khcl, 
800, residing on the banks of the Toclii, between Datta 'KhA and 
Sheranni; and the Hassan Khel, 400, in the Kaitu valley, and 
migrating in summer to Laram. 

The Ahmadzai clan has two main divisions : Kalu Khel and 
Sani Khel. Tlie first of these is divided into two sections: — 
Isperka, 1,300, inhabiting the Bannu district with summer settle- 
ments in Razmak, Shuidar, and Shakai; and Nasradin, 7,210, 
dwelling at Wana, with settlements in Bricish territory and Gumatti, 

The Sani Khel is divided into three sections : — Hathi Khel, 
2,000, who own lands in Bannu and the ‘‘ Thai,” extending back to 
the Kafir range between Barganatu and Spin Tangi ; the Sirki Khel, 
800, holding lands in Bannu and Wana ; and the Umarzai, 600, 
who possess lands in Bannu district, near Mandawam, and on the 
Shaktu, near Chapri and Garang, and who take their flocks to 
graze at Razmak in summer. 

Expedition against the Umarzai Wazirs, by a force under Major 
J. Nicholson, in 185? 

At the time of the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, the 
Umarzai section of the Ahmadzai Wazirs, who cultivated land in 
British territory, which had been wrested from the neighbouring 
Bannuchis, gave much trouble on our border. Most of these 
Umarzais paid their revenue to a Bannuchi, chief, named Bazid 
Khan, who was responsible for the collection, but some of them 
after reaping the harvest, would go of! into the hills, leaving Bazid 
Khan to pay instead of them. Bazid Khan would then pay the 
revenue and occupy the lands of the defaulters. These defaults 
being repeated, some of the Umarzais were seized, as a last resource ; 
and shortly afterwards two of the hostages were sent to ask their 
section to come into Bannu to settle accounts. 

The day they came in (3rd December), there happened to bo 
no British Officer in Bannu; and a dispute arising in their con- 
versation with Bazid Khan, they attacked his villages that night. 
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and after killing aeveral people, and doing Be. 12,000 worth of 
damage, escaped, without loss, by the Oumatti pass. 

Soon after, on the 2nd of January 1860, another party, 1,000 
strong, consisting of the Umarzai, Muhammad Khel, and Hathi 
Khel sections, and some Bara Khels, Kabul Khds, and Mahsuds^ 
attacked the poet of Gumatti, but were gallantly repulsed by a 
party of 350 footmen, under Mr. MaoMahon, IBSxtra Assistant 
Commissioner, with a loss of four killed and twelve wounded. 

In November 1850 the Umarzais, having induced the Maheud 
Wazirs to join them, made a formidable demonstration with several 
thousand men. They intended to attack the town of Bannu itseli, 
had they not found a strong force ready for them. They, thereforsi 
assailed some border villages, but were repulsed. In December 
of the same year they carried ofE a convoy of supplies on its way 
to Latammar. 

From 1851 to 1652 the outposts of Bannu were constantly 
engaged in skirmishes with the Wazirs, who came down almost 
daily, and occupied the low hills in front of the Gumatti post, firing 
long shots at the men holding it ; but the enemy never could bo 
drawn into close quarters in the plain, and following them even 
into the low range of hills was strictly forbidden. 

Efforts had been made to settle some terms with the Umar- 
zais, but they continued not only to threaten overt attacks, 
but also to rob and murder by stealth. Thus, ever since the 
Umarzais had left their lands, they had been in open rebellion 
against us, and, at the end of 1852, permission was accorded 
to Major John Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, to arrange 
for their chastisement. At the time this permission was received, 
it was believed that a portion of the tribe would make submission, 
and operations were deferred while the result of their councils was 
at all doubtful. 

Very shortly afterwards, the southern Umarzais, who were 
thinly scattered in the low hill between the Tochi river and Gkbar 
mountain, incited by a holy man, suddenly marched down towards 
the Kurram, in the hope of surprising one of nur villages. In this 
they were frustrated by the arrangements made by Major Nicholson ; 
and the time had now arrived for showing them that it was not fear 
which had induced us to offer to listen to any offers of submission, 
and that we were not to be annoyed any longer with impunity. 
▼shlL su 
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As the greatest secrecy was necessary, the 4th Punjab Infantry 
was ordered to march from Bahadur Khel, as if in coarse of 
relief, and two companies of the 1st Punjab Inhuitry were ordered 
from Kohat, with the same reason assigned,^ while the 6th Punjab 
Police Battalion were ordered up from D^ra Ismail Khan. 

The plan of operations was as follows : — One column was to 
march from Bannu at 10 p.m. on the 20th DecemW, through 
the Gumatti pass on Derabina and Oarang, the former distant 
about fourteen, and the latter about seventeen miles, so that, 
if possible, a simultaneous attack might be made on both places 
at daybrei&k. The latter village was at the foot of *a narrow, pre- 
cipitous chasm in the Kafirkot range, through which ran the road 
to Sappari, which is not far from the summit of the ridge. If the 
surprise proved complete, and this pass was undefended, the force 
was to advance by it to Sappari, otherwise it was to await until 
Sappari had been taken by the second column in reverse. 

The second column, consisting of the troops from Bahadur 
Khel and Kohat, was to move hrom Latammar at 9 p.m. on 
Sappari by the Barganatu pass (distance about twenty miles). 

Both these columns were to bivouac the next night in the 
neighbourhood of Oarang or Derabina. 

A third column was to move from Bannu at 11 p.m. on the 
Umarsai encampments, thinly scattered among the low hills near 
the mouth of the Khaisora and Sein passes ; it was to be accompanied 
by the maiUks of the Jani Khel and Bakka Khel s^tions, who would 
be useful as guides, as well as to prevent any members of their 
sections from making common cause with the Umarsais. The 
hifia were so few and thinly scattered that it was not expected 
this column would be able to effect much, but it was considered 
its operations would show the Umarzais that they were no longer 
secure in that part of the country, and that they would have to 
seek other and inferior pasturage. 

Major Nicholson added that the Umarzais were so weak that 
he would not have thought of taking so large a f o^ against them 
were it not that the presence of a small force might, and probably 
wouldt induce the neighbouring sections to coalesce against us. 

Mounted videttes from the levies were to be posted early on 
the night of the 20th of December at the mouth of the .passes 
between the Kurram and the Latammar posts, to prevent any ^es 
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from BftDim preoeding the oolamne with intelligenoe. - The heights on 
each side of the Gnmatti' pass were also to be oocuy^ied by parties 
of foot levies as soon as the force had entered the hills. 

On the night of the 20th December 1852 the three columns^ 
im Cot%mm. as per margin, under the command 

2ad Punjab of Captain J. C. Johnston, Cap- 

Two oompaniet, ut Punjab Infantry, tain T. P. Walsh, and Lieutenant 

4th Punjab laf ytoy-w men. J. W. Younghusband, r«pectively, 

•Men. moved off accordingly to the plans 
;; w already detailed. Major Nicholson 
flth Punjab Polioa Battalion . . 400 accompan3ring the secoud column. 

The first column entered the Oumatti pass at midnight, and» 
after a very difficult and fatiguing march of six hours, reached 
the friendly village of Gumatti. After crossing .the vall^ in 
which Oumatti is situated, and a low range of hills, the village 
of Derabina was reached by the column, when all the flocks were 
captured and the village was destroyed. Captain Johnston then 
advanced, and with two companies crowned the hill above the 
Garang ravine, the remainder of his regiment holding the hills 
which commanded the entrance to it ; and so correctly had the 
combination been arranged and executed, that, as this column 
arrived on the top of the hills, the head of the second column, under 
Captain Walsh, which had marched from Latammar, was seen 
emerging from the village of Garang. 

The second eolumn entered the Barganatu pass (nine miles 
from Latammar) at midnight, and following the course of the 
nala for about twelve miles, the crest of the Kafirkot range was 
reached a little before daybreak. After a short halt the troops 
descended into a nala leading towards the Eurram river; and 
after about a mile some Wozir encampments were seen. The first 
village, Sappari, was taken completely by surprise and destroyed, 
as were three other encampments in the very formidable Garang 
pass. The troops then proceeded to the village of Gumatti, in 
company with No. 1 column, where they bivouacked for the 
night. 

The surprise to the enemy had been so complete that thi^ 
were able to make only slight resistance, and our casualties in 
action only amounted to two men wounded; but twenfy-one of our 
men, who had stngi^ on the road, were afterwards found to have 

•us 
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beat kSled by the Wazirs in detail after the corpe had descended 
from the heights. 

The troops were not iimlested at their bivouac, nor on their 
retnm to Bannu by the Kurra m pass the followiiig momihg. Before 
the colnmn marched for Bannti, a wing of the 2 nd Punjab Infantry, 
under Major Nicholson, destroyed some more encampments, with- 
out any resistance on the part of the enemy. 

The 8 rd column, after passing through low hills, reached open 
ground at daybreak, when the cavalry were pushed on against the 
nearest village, the cattle of which were captured and the village 
burnt. Two other villages w^re then destroyed by the infantry ; 
but as the highest range had now been reached, and as the troops 
were within three miles of Dawar, no further advance, according 
to instructions, was made. 

In the month of September 1853 Major Nicholson reported 
that the tribe were thoroughly humbled, and had several times 
sent in suing for ]»efice ; but he recommended that terms should 
not be accorded to them for a time. Their request was, however, 
subaequently granted, and they were re-admitted to their lands 
in Bannu. 

Expedition against the Kabul Khel Wazirs, by a force under 
Brig.-General N. B. Chamberlain, C.B., in 1859 - 60 . 

Next to the Umarzai, the section of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, 
which gave most trouble on our border after thg annexation, was 
the Kabul Khel section of the Utmanzai branch. 

In the autumn of 1850 they signalised themselves by an 
audacious attack on Bahadur Khel and its salt mines. For this 
purpose they assembled in considerable force, and induced many 
Khattak villages round Bahadur Khel to league with them. 

Troops were, however, promptly brought up from Naii to the 
scene of action, and the Wazirs dispersed without effecting much 
miaohief. 

This attempt does not appear to have been prompted by any 
particular motive. There was no grievance with regard to salt ; 
lor any doubts which the Wazirs might have felt aa to the intentions 
of the British (lovemment had been long since removed, when the 
salt mines were opened at the beginning of I860. Being, like the 
Afndisi largely engaged in the salt-carrying trade, they doubtless 
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had perceived the political importance of the minea, and the great 
influence which accrued to the Britirtli Government from the 
possession of them. For the same roas<»ns the Khattaks envied 
their masters the command of these valuable resources^ and would 
have been glad if, in co-operation with the Waaijrs, they could 
have secured their possession. It is probable, however, that no 
fixed idea existed in the minds of the tribesmen on this occasion, 
and there certainly had been no provocation whatever given. 

After this attack it was determined to hold Bahadur Khcl in 
force, and to construct a fort. During the constructions of tUs 
work, on which the 4th Punjab Infantry and the men of the Police 
Battalion were employed, the Wazirn gave all the opposition in 
their power, and constantly harassed the working-parties. 

In 1851 they joined, as already shown, with the Umarzais 
in their misconduct, and on the 11th of March, in conjunction with 
them and others, they assembled and threatened the post of 
Gumatti, but were driven back by the 2nd Punjab Infantry with 
some loss. On the following days they also threatened the Kurram 
post, and on the 17th attacked it in force ; but it being garrisoned by 
twenty sabres of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and fifty bayonets of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry they were driven back with considerable loss. 

During Captain J. Coke’s expedition to Hiranzai in October 
1851, already narrated, they annoyed the picquets while the column 
was halted at Thai, and also at Biland Khel. From 1852 to April 
1864 no less tha% nineteen raids were committed by them, in which 
many cattle were carried ofL As the practice was on the increase. 
Captain J. Coke took decisive steps, and the Kabul Khels were 
interdicted from trading at the salt mines. Two parties of these 
people, together with their cattle, were seised ; and by the medium 
of one of their men a message was sent to the head-quarters of the 
section, to the effect that unless satisfaction was given the cattle 
would be sold, the proceeds being applied to the reimbursement 
of the sufferers by 4hc*raids, and the men would be detained as 
hostages. The tribe then lost no time in making terms ; the value 
of the stolen property was realized, and the chief of another 
section of the tribe came forward as securify for the future 
good conduct of the Kabul Khels. Their prisoners were then 
released ; and for a time the tribe became more careful in their 
tehaviour. 
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In 1805, as mentioned in the previous chapter, the Miransai 
Field Force, under Brigadier N. B. Chamberlain, moved to Thai, 
to effect a eettlement with the Kabul Khela on account of sundry 
questions and differences with the faal%k$ of that place. The 
force arrived at Thai on the dth of May, and was halted there 
until the 17th, and the mere exhibition of our strength was 
sufficient to bring them to terms, without resort to punitive 
measures. 

The agreement between the Kabul Khel and the village of Thai, 
w^ich was dated the 16th of May, was in the name of the whole 
Kabul Khel section, and they also undertook to be responsible for 
the Malik Shahi section, and not to allow a passage through their 
territory to other sections who were hostile. 

In the following year (1856), when the force under Brigadier 
N. B. Chamberlain was returning from the Kurram valley, five of 
the cavalry grasscutters were murdered at Thai by a party of the 
Miamai section of the Kabul Khels ; the Miamai settlements were 
accordingly surprised, as already narrated, and, as there was not 
sufficient evidence to prove the murder against any individuals, a 
fine of Rs. 1,200 was taken from the section. 

The Kabul Khels did not again misbehave until 1859. On 
the night of the 5th of November of that year. Captain R. Mecham, 
commanding No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, was proceeding 
from Bannu towards Kohat, when about two miles from the out- 
post and village of Latammar he was set upon and murdered by 
a gang of marauders. Captain Mecham was at the time very ill, and 
was travelling in a doofts ; his escort consisted of two sowars of 
the Bannu mounted police, he having sent on two men of his batterv 
to Latammar to increase his escort from there. It does not appear 
that the murderers had any previous knowledge of an officer being 
likdy to pass that way ; they were simply prowling about on a 
marauding expedition, and seeing the approaching light of the 
torches^ they had hidden themselves in some budies to waylay the 
travdlers. The moment the attack was made, the mounted police 
basdy deserted Captain Mecham, and the dooKs-beaxers took to 
fliC^i. Captain Mecham attempted to keep off his assailants 
with bis revolver, but he was oveipowered and cut down.- The 
par^ consisted chief^ of Hathi Khd Ahmadsais, who fled for 
refuge to the Kabul Khels. 
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The Deputy Commiedoner of Kohat at once proceeded to our 
frontier village of Thai, and summoned the chiefs of the different 
Wazir sections ; but although it was known the act was greatly 
disapproved by other portions of the tribe, the Kabul Khels refused 
to render any satisfaction for the murder, or to give up the men im- 
plicated, from the strong prejudice amongst the border tribes against 
the surrender of any person seeking an asylum with them. Our 
sole object was thep explained to the other Wazir sections; and they 
were warned of the penalties they would incur by siding with the 
Kabul Khels, from whom it now became necessary to exact retribu- 
tion by force of arms. 

Although the Kabul Khel section numbered only 3,000 men 
it remained to be seen whether the rapid advance of the troops would 
give sufficient weight to our warnings and threats to deter others 
from openly siding with them. The proverbial unity of the Wazirs 
was against such a supposition ; nevertheless, Captain H. R. James, 
the Commissioner, did not anticipate opposition on the part of the 
other branches, as we had a great hold on many of them from the 
fact of their bringing their cattle to graze within our territory, and 
much could be done in the way of reducing opposition, and in pre- 
venting other tribes joining the Kabul Khels, by timely warning 
and advioe. It was calculated that 6,000 men might be brought 
against us, but probably not more than half that humber would 
be cottecte J . 

In the winter months the Utmanzais are mainly located on the 
right bank of the Kurram river, and at this time the several sub- 
divisions of the Kabul Khds were thus located, below the Afghan 
frontier vSlage of Biland Khel, cultivating for their q>ring crops. 

Regarding the best time for operations, the Commissioner said 
that these were two seas o ns when the tribe would be peculiarty open 
to punishment, eis., at the binning of winter and in the spring; 
more real hquiy could be inflicted in the winter, more apparent 
in the qpring. A fotoe proceeding against them at the formw season 
could eany off their winter stores^ and compel them to retreat to 
their higher hiDs. In the ^ling the crops could be destroy ed upon 
which the tribe is dependent in the summer. He, therefore, advo- 
cated immediate action, not onty for the above reasons^ but be- 
cause a blow delivered at the time strikes greater terror into the 
mountain tribes than at a subasqusnt pmiod. 
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With regard to the puniahment of the Hathi Khd sectioii the 
CommisBioner conudered no advance of troops would be required, 
but it would be necessary to bring strong pressure on the members 
of the tribe within our border, and to imprison such of their leaders 
as would not act vigorously in the matter. 

The line of operations led through a portion of the territories 
of the Amir of Kabul, and communications had, therefore, to be 
addressed to His Highness on the subject. 

As the refusal of the Kabul Khels to make restitution had all 
along been.anticipated, orders had been early given for a force to 
be assembled at Kohat. It was impossible, as already stated, to 
say what numbers would be opposed to us, or what was the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, the country being then 
totally unknown. It was, therefore, necessary to employ a force 
large enough to meet all contingencies. 

The force consisted of the mar- 
ginally named troops, numbering 
3,916 of all ranks, and was under 
the command of Brig.-General 
N. B. Chamberlain, o.b. On 
the 16th of Deceml^r 1869 it 
marched from Kohat, and reached 
Thai on the 19th. Here the 
column was joined by a body of 
Bangash and Kbattak levies and 
poKoe, numbering 240 horse and 
I 41 I 6 foot, raisuig the total of 
the force to 6,372 men. 

On the 20th of December the force crossed the Knzram river, 
enhampingat thevillageof Biland Khsl, in the territory of the Amir 
of Kabul ; instruetiona had been sentl^ His Highnw to render 
every assistance to the expedition, but the troops were only in 
Kabul territory whilst encamped there^ as all the country to the 
south of that village formed the posse s sions of the independent 
Wasirs. 

The main body of the Kabul Khels had determined to make 
their stand on a high range of hiUs caDed Maidani, and to this place 
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they had. previous to crossing the Kurram, removed all their en- 
campments. and had prepared for its defence by storing grain and 
raising breastworks. 

Mnidani was about eight miles south-west of Biland Khel, near 
Zakha Narai, and its general features might be described as two paral- 
lel ranges contiguous to each other, terminating at eitliir end in a 
gorge, and enclosing a long, narrow valley ; the iimard .slope^ of both 
mountains were tuiciablv easy, and covered with gra'^s .ind bushes, 
but the outward sides or faces w*ere rugged and precipitous. 

The two gorges, which were the water channels, were tlic means 
of entrance to the valley , — the one facing the east being termed 
Gandiob. and the other to the south Zakha. 

The enemy were variously stated at from 2,000 to 3,000 men, 
and it was known that no other clan had yet joined them ; some oilers 
of arms and ammunition had been made, but proudly rejected in 
their self-confidence, and it was reported f)n all sides that they con- 
sidered their position too strong to be attacked. On the2l8t. how- 
ever, there were rumours that the Wazirs were planning to remove as 
soon as the force should break ground, and it wms arranged that 
niglit that an attack should be made as soon as possible. 

xMthough it had been reported that the easiest and nearest ap- 
proach was from the Gandiob side, for many reasons it waa desirable 
that the Zakha entrance should be seen before the plan of attack 
was decided on, and on the 21st a reconnaissanee was made by the 
Brig.-Gencral with a strong body of cavalry. The distance to 
the Zakha entrance was found to be about sixteen miles from camp, 
and the gorge a difficult one. The Gandiob ravine was also examined, 
and the advantage of that route over the Zakha one verified. 

At six o’clock the following morning the troops noted in the 
margin (the cavalry and field guns being 
Pe»bawftr Mountain Train Bat. ordered to follow at daybreak) marched 
j{47ara Mountain Train Bat- upon Gandioh, to which place the camp 
r ^ ^ moved. 

4th' Sikh Infant r.v. Each coFpB of the main column was 

lit Punjab Infantry. caixy fifty rounds of ammunition per 

4th » man. and to be accompanied by two 

mule loads of ammunition. The horsee' 
of native officers of infantry were to be left at the camp. All men 
were to carry cooked food with them. 

VealL 


2X 
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Ab Haidiuli was approached parties of the enemy were observed 
on the hill-tops, and the Guide Infantiy, supported by the Peshawar 
Mountain Train Battery and the 4th Sikh Infantry, at once ascended 
the range of hills to the left, whilst the Ist Punjab Infantry support- 
ed by the Hasarn Mountain Train Battery and the 3rd Punjab In- 
fantiy, crowned the range to the right. 

The left column was under the immediate orders of the Brig.- 
General, while the command of the right column devolved upon 
Major F. W. Lambert. The orders for both columns were for each 
to advance along the ridge, and to drive off the enemy. 

The 4th Punjab Infantr}^ in reserve, moved up the bed of the 
ravine (which runs between and separates the two ranges), so as 
to close that passage and be ready to assist either column. 

It afterwards appeared that the enemy expected an attack by 
the Zakha gorge, and the main body of the Kabul Khels had, therefore, 
posted themselves at that entrance. Breastworks on the right side 
of the gorge had not been thrown up, and little or no resistance was 
offered to the column. This enabled Major Lambert from his side 
to outflank with the mountain guns the breastwork held on the 
opposite range, and to this circumstance was attributed the little 
loss sustained by the left column. 

On the left range breastworks had been raised at several points, 
and at first they wore bravely defended by the enemy, who numbered 
about 1,600 men. But it soon became apparent that the enemy 
were deficient in fire-arms ; their defences were quickly carried, and 
after two hours’ rough climbing, our men were in possession of the 
heights above the AVazir encampments. 

As it was now past noon, and as there was no knowledge of the 
hills in advance, or of the enemy’s line of retreat, and as moreover 
the troops had still to return some miles to camp, possibly followed 
the whole way, the halt was sounded, and the reserve ordered to 
destroy the three large encampments. In this work they were 
assisted by bodies of Turi foot levies, who had followed in rear, 
and in the course of two hours everything was either destroyed or 
carried off. 

No attempt was made to molest the column during its retire- 
ment. The casualties were small, being only one killed and 
sixteen wounded, besides two of the levies wounded. 
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The enemy left some twenty bodies on the ground, three of 
their principal leaders being amongst this number ; and they must 
have had about fifty casualties in all. 

On the 23rd it was decided to follow up the advantage of the 
previous day. All the infantry (except the Guides) and the two 
Mountain Batteries returned to Maidani ; whilst the camp, escorted 
by the Guide Infantry, field guns, and cavalry, under Lieut.- 
Golonel H. B. Lumsden, O.B., changed ground to Shiwa on the 
Kurram, ten miles below Biland Khel. 

Lieut.-Colonel Lumsden was instructed to detach all his 
cavalry and two companies of infantry towards the Zakha gorge 
as soon as they could be spared hrom the protection of the baggage. 
If they reached that point before General Chamberlain’s cohimn 
arrived there, they were to harass the enemy without committing 
themselves to serious loss, and the two companies were to be posted 
on the hills commanding the gorge leading into the Zakha water- 
course, to keep a retreat open for the cavalry, should they be 
pressed. 

The main body, after leaving Gandiob, passed the smoulder- 
ing remains of the enemy’s encampments, and were approach* 
ing the Zakha exit from the valley, when the Commissioiiei 
obtained information which made it appear probable that, by 
crossing over the range to the right and descending into a 
small valley named Durnani (which was occupied by the Hasan 
Khel Wazirs, who had declined to assist the Kabul Khds), the 
troops might be able to come up with some of the flocks and herds 
which had been driven oS by that route. As the Hasan Khels 
had hitherto held aloof, warning was sent to them that they would 
not be injured, but that they must give up any property of the 
fugitives which might be with them. 

Captain B. Henderson, the Deputy Commissioner, then pnd&ed 
on with some of his levies, followed by the Brig.-Geneial with 
a body of infantry, and the Hswa Mountain Train Battery in 
support. The remainder of the infantry and the other battery 
moved straight to the camp through the Zakha gorge, destroying 
en route one of the Kabul Khel encampments, which had escaped 
destruction the previous day, but which the Kabul Khels had not 
had time to remove. 


fZt 
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Capiain Hendereon’s foray proved moat successful, and, 
although none of the Kabul Khels could be come up with, many- 
flooks and herds fell into our hands. 

The levies rejoined the troops about dusk at Dumani, and as 
the camp at Shiwa was some eighteen miles off, the column 
bivouacked in the dry bed of the nala for the night. The Hasan 
Khels were required to post picquets on the hills around, and not 
a shot was fired during the night. It was a strange duty for the 
Wazirs to find themselves called on to perform, and their readiness 
to comply w^^h all our requisitions indicated how powerless they 
felt themselves. 

At daylight the next morning the column began its march 
towards the camp, and some more flocks and herds fell into our 
hands. Owing to some high ranges which intervened between 
Dumani and Shiwa, a long detour had to be made via the Kaitu 
stream, and it was three o’clock in the afternoon before the troops 
reached their tents. 

Representatives from the Kabul Khcl, Tori Khel, and Hasan 
Khel section having come in, the force halted four days at Shiwa, 
wl^en strong escorts were placed at the disposal of the engineer 
officers to enable them to map the country in the neighbourhood 

of the camp. 

With the Kabul Khels it was determined to hold no imme* 
diets oommunicationB, but the other two sections were informed 
that if the Utmanzais would unite and deliver up Zangi, or two 
of the murderers, we would be satisfied. To this they agreed, 
giving hostages^ and, in token of their sincerity, sent in the next 
day one Ohnlam, a notorious robber, suspected of murder. But 
ai^ in case of laxity in carrying out the agreement, coercive 
measures might be necessary, it was determined to move a force 
into their country, and as their lands lay to the south of the Kaitu 
river, the village of Spinwam on that stream was selected for the 

Barly on the morning of the 29th the main body moved to 
Spinwam, while the lemaindflr of the force, under Lieut.-CoIonel 
Lumsden, moved up the river towards Biland Khel, partly for 
the purpose of secuiing our communications with the rear and 
for the sake of supplies, etc., and pt^y because there was little 
fmee er ieiege on t^ Keitu, 
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It was known that tlie murderers of Captain Mecliam had 
on their way back been hospitably entertainf'd by one Umber Shah, 
at whose house they had been seen displaying that oflicer’s property. 
The camp at SpiuwMm was in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ments of the section to whieU this man belonged, and the headmen 
w'ere therefore summoned : tlicy amved on the 3l8t in a great 
state of alarm, and were called on to give up Umber Shah, or to 
take the consequences. They were then allowed to leave the 
camp on the promise that they would give him up, liostages being 
taken from them for Oic fnllibm nt of this promise. Tlie following 
day they kept their word, and I'liiber Shah was brought a prisoner, 
to stand his trial. This was a gnat triuin})li over Wazir prejudic e, 
and gave promise of suc cess in regard to the murderers. 

On the 2nd January the moved back io the Kurram, 

to a spot called Karora, a litt‘e below Shiwa. 

llrig.-Gcueral Chambedain had new settled with the Wazirs 
located on the right bank of the Kumuii, but there remained the 
Gangi Khel and tlie Umarzni and Hathi Khel sections inhabiting 
the rugged spurs of the Kafirkot range on the left bank of that 


nvcT. 

Early on the 4th of January the troops, as per margin, 
under the Brig. -General inarched for 
° Sappari leaving tlie Peshawar Mountain 

Potarliment, Sappers nnrl Mi- Train Battery and the Ist and 4th 

3r^Punj.^b Tnf.ntry. Tunjab Infantry, under Major F. W. 

, Lambert, encamped on the right bank of 

On® company, •J4th Punjab ‘ ^ 

Infantry (Pioneers). tlic Kurram, to keep Open the communi- 

cations. 

Lieut. -Colonel R. G. Taylor had informed the tribes of 
our intention of visiting their country, and had called upon the 
chiefs to meet him at Sappari, promising that life and property 

would be respected if no opposition was offered. With the ex- 

imple of the Kabul Khels before them, resistance was considered 
by them as hopeless, and fully trusting to our word, their encamp- 
ments remained as usual, and the chiefs arrived in camp in due 


On the afternoon of the 6th the Ahmadsai tnaliks were assembl- 


ed, and they were told that they must assioiin the capture of the 
nqtoal murderers of Captain Slechami as some of these belonged 
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to their branch of the tribe ; they were reminded of the immunity 
and comfort they enjoyed in Government territory, and they were 
further warned that if they did not help, they must take the con- 
sequences. Several claims against the clan were then satisfactoril} 
disposed of. 

The object for which the expedition had been undertaken 
was now, as far as possible, accomplished, and the troops were free 
to return to cantonments. On the 7th of January, the 3rd and 6th 
Punjab Infantry, which were under orders for Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Dera Ismail Khan, marched by the Barganatu ravine towards 
Bannu ; wh'Sst the remainder of the force retraced its steps 
towards Kohat by the same route as that by which it had 
advanced, being joined by the detachments under Major Lambert 
and Lieut. -Colonel Lumsden, respectively, which had preceded 
them to Thai. 

On the return march a halt of one day was made at Gandiaor, 
in Upper Miranzai, to enable the Deputy Commissioner to settle 
some outstanding cases with the Zaimukht tribe, and Kohat was 
reached on the 14th of January, a month from the date of starting, 
when the force was immediately broken up. 

The Indian Medal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops engaged in the 
above operations. 

After the termination of the expedition it*was no easy task to 
get the Ahmadzais to take any steps towards the capture of the 
murderers. Nevertheless, Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Taylor, the Com- 
missioner, made them assemble a regular little army and enter 
the hills, and, at length, having seized one of the murderers, by 
name Mohabat, at a place far in the interior, beyond Dawar, they 
brought him gagged and bound to the Deputy Commissioner of 
Bannu. On the very spot where the murder had been committed 
a gallows was erected and this miscreant was hanged. 

There are no records of what ultimately became of the others 
of the gang ; but some of them found shelter with Adam Khan, 
chief Madda Khel malik, in the Toebi valley ; and Zangi, the leader 
of the gang, found refuge with the Hahsuds. The pressure on the 
Ahmadzais was apparently subsequently relaxed ; time, the general 
results of the expedition, and the execution of the .principal 
murderer, may all have operated as causes for this rdaxation. In 
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June 1862, when an agreement was entered into with the Hahsud 
Wazirs, one of the stipulations was that those of the party which 
assassinated Captain Hccham, and who were sti8 at large in in- 
dependent territozy, should receive no shelter from the contracting 
Mahsuds. But from what we know of Pathan character generally, 
and that of the ruder hill tribes in particular, it would be too much 
to expect that such a stipulation would be strictly acted up to, 
except under the certainty of immediate pressure in the event' of 
its infringement. 

The next occasion on which we came into contact with the Dar- 
wesh Khel Wazirs was in 1869. On the 6th of March of that year, 
the Tojiya Khels were preparing to return to their summer quarters, 
when they were drawn into an ambuscade by their enemies, the 
Turis, near the village of Thai. The Wazirs were overpowered 
and lost twelve killed and six wounded ; and after stripping the 
bodies, the Turis retreated to their own country. The Wazirs be- 
lieved that the inhabitants of Thai who are Gar in politics, and 
friends of the Turis, brought down the latter on them. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2nd of April 1869, a body of Wazirs, principally of 
the Kabul Khel and Tojiya Khel sections, retaliated by attacking the 
village of Thai, and succeeded in carrying off about 7,000 head of 
cattle. 

Lieutenant F. L. N. Cavagnari, the Deputy Commissioner, 
at once demanded restitution of the stolen property; this the 
Wazirs flatly refused; and Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Keyes, com- 
manding the troops of the Kohat district, was called upon to move 
such a body of troops into Miranzai as would enable him to destroy 
the crops of the Kabul Khels in the vicinity of the border, if the 
demand on them for reparation was not complied with. 

Accordingly, a force as per margin, under Lieut.-Colonel 


No. 1 FonjAb light Field Betteiy. 
2 gone. 

POeheiver MovaUm Batterj, 2 gune. 
4th P^eb CeTolry .. 860 eebree. 
IstPmJsb Inflate .. SOObAjoneU. 

ftid M M ■ • 200 pf 

4th tt M •• 200 n 


C. P. Keyes, o.b., accompanied 
by 1,000 Khattak and 1^600 
Bangash levies, and 120 police, 
marched from Kohat on the 17th, 
and reached Thai on the 22nd 
of April. 


On the day- the force arrived at Thai, the chief men of the 


Kabul Khel section, with two exceptions, tendered their submissioiL 
The two other headmen came in two days afterwards ; their absence 
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had been caused b}’ tiic Thai h 2 ;ving led them to believe that 
a uurpiise was intend' d, and that their crops would bo destio} ed 
without further phrley, and they had eonsequenlly retired with their 
followers to a considerable distance. The maitls acknowledged 
they could not justif}* theinsches for committing such an outrage 
in British tiTritory, biit ]«h aded ir v,.*. : only a just rop•i^. 1 ior the 
wanton att 'ck which tiny s lid rhe men of Thai had committed ; at 
the same time iliey declared thi'insclvcs ready to comply witli the 
Deputy Commissioner’s demands, and paid up the fines imposed. 

In the following year, 1870, the Muhammad Khel section 
began to give considcnibje tremble c n the Bannu border. They 
had for many years been settled in ti*e Bannu district, whore tin y 
hold the lands on either bank of the Kurram river where il issues 
from the hills. 

They had, previous to this, been looked on as a well-behaved 
section, and with the oxct'ption of a slight entente in 184tS, et the 
beginning of the British connection with Bannu, had given little 
trouble. 

At the beginning of 1870 a hnnnia was oiirrieJ off in the Kurrnm 
pass, for which pass the Muhammad Khels were responsible, and 
they were, thcrcfon\ heavily, but according to their ideas unjustly, 
fined. Shortly afterwards the water in the Kurram fell very low, 
when they were ordered by the Tehsildar to repair a hand^ which 
diverted the. little water that r**iiiaiiind on to the Bannuchi lands. 
They did this grumhhngly, beeausi* their o.»n lauds were dry, but 
they shortly afterwards cut the b:hul and si'ized the water for 
themselves for wdiich they were again heaxilv fined; and they 
now made up their loinds to commit some outrage against the 
Go ’’crnment. They sold their property, abandoned their lands in 
our territory, and retired into the hills without attracting in any 
special manner the attention of the local authorities, who con- 
sidered the matter to be unimportant, and failed to impress on the 
military authorities the necessity for any exceptional precautions. 

At daylight on the morning of the 13th of June 1S70, as a de- 
tachment of ten bayonets of the 4tli Sikh Infantry, marcliiiig from 
Bannu for tlic relief of the Kurram outpost, w'as passing through 
the old Kurram post, it wns fired on by a party of the Muhammad 
Khels, who lay concealed Whind the walls and in the neifflibouring 
fMiai when six of the detachment were killed and one wounded. 
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About holf-a-mile behind the infantry weic eleven sabres of 
the Ist Punjab Cavalr}% also proceeding as a relief to the Kuirani 
p'>st ; this detachment, on hearing tl c shots, iiiiin*;;diately galloped 
up, and were joined by a similar det.ncliinent from the post. The 
Muhammad Khcls, who numbered abi»ut 140 meij, then retreated, 
iotiving two men dead on the ground. Tlie cnsiiulties in the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry were two non-commissioned ofheers and one sowar 
wounded, and two horses killed. 

The Muhammad Khels were at once proclaimed outlaws ; all 
members of the tribe found in British territory were arrested, and 
their lands were sequestered till such time as the whole tribe should 
submit unconditionaUy, and should give up to justice the men 
W'ho had joined in the attack on the Brirish detachment. 

To those terms the Muhammad Khels refused to submit, h'rom 
June 1870 to September 1671 they wandered among the hills 
bordering British territory, supported by the charity of other 
tribes, who sympathised with them and aided them as much as 
they dared. They constantly threatened raids in force, and com- 
mitted numerous petty robberies. 

On the 12tli of Febuary 1871 a party of 80 or 100 raiders 
made a night attack on the village of Sukhi, situated only 800 
or 900 yards from the Oumatti post. Although the picquet on 
duty, on hearing the alarm, instantly galloped towards the place, 
and soon afterwards actually came upon the Wasirs, yet the ground 
was so unsuited for cavalry that the}' were not able to inflict any 
loss on the enemy, who escaped in the darkness, leaving their 
booty behind them. 

After this, the Huhnmmad Khels made two attempts to pre- 
vent the erection of the new tower on the Kurrani but without 

Buccc.«is. At length, weary of beinsr hunted Jiom plat- to pliH-e, 
dependent for the means of subsistence on the charity o^ a, 
they were anxious to come to terms, and would gladly havt^ n - 
cepted any punishment short of surrendering the original ofiondej a. 
TUs w as the one condition to which their Afghan pride w ould nut 
submit, and which long delayed the settlement of the case. But 
the Lieutenant-Governor was convinced that nothing less tlii»n 
unconditional surrender should be accepted, and pressure was 
put on the neighbouring dans to ezpd the offenders from their 
limita. 




ST 
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They were at last driven to extremities, and on the 2Cth of 
September 1871 they surrendered unconditionally to the Com- 
missioner of the Deraj at. 

Complete pardon for offences of such enormity it was impossible 
to accord ; but, on the other hand, the Government desired that 
the punishment inflicted should bear in the eyes of border tribes 
no appearance of revenge. The humiliation of the Muhammad 
Khels had been so unprecedented, and the assertion of the 
authority of the British Government so complete, that there was 
no fear of mercy being mistaken for weakness. The six headmen 
of the section were accordingly sentenced to vaiying terms of 
imprisonment in the Lahore jail, and heavy fines were imposed 
on the section, on payment of which they were permitted to retutti 
to their lands in British territory. 

To render this lesson more impressive, it was determined 
to call to account the several sections which, during the outlawry 
of the Muhammad Khels, had afforded them assistance or shelter. 
First were the Umarzaia. They had not only passively, but actively, 
assisted them. Some were engaged in the attack on the village of 
Sukhi on the 12th of February, others were present at the skirmish 
in the Kurram pass on the 24th of April, and others were guilty of 
separate acts of hostility, 'i'hcy were accordingly ordered to pro- 
duce all the men conoerned in these outrages. These, with three 
exceptions, were given up, when fines proportionate to their offences 
were levied. 

The Bizen Khels were next called to account, and paid without 
demur the fine imposed on them. 

Lastly, the village of Gumatti, inhabited by Sudan Khel 
Wazirs, who had harboured the Muhammad Khels, and covered 
their retreat from the plains with stolen property, was destroyed.* 
The order for the burning of the village was carried into effect 
by the inhabitants themselves, in presence of Man Khan, Chief 
of the Sudan Khel Wazirs, and Muhammad Hyat Khan, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Bannu. 

The villages of Lower Dawar, however, who had also given 
shelter to the Muhammad Khels, did not submit, and refused 
to pay the fine imposed, and in consequence, Brig.-General Keyes, 
commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, visited that vall^ with 
a force, the operations of which are described in Chapter X 
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At the end of 1872 Lord Northbrook saw the Muhammad 
Khel prisoners in the Lahore jaiU and, considering that they had 
been sufficiently punished, he directed their release. 

In January 1874 reprisals were made on the Miamai section 
of the Kabul Khcl Wazirs for plundering a caravan of Ohilzai 
traders proceeding from British territory to Kurram, and in the 
following March troops were moved to Thai for the purpose of 
settling claims against the different Wazir clans on the Kohat 
border. 

A satisfactory settlement was then effected with the Kabul 
Khel, Malik Shahi, Khojal Khel, and Tojiya Khel sections, and 
the force returned to Kohat on the 22nd of April. 

During the next few years the Darwesh Khel Waziris gave 
but little trouble on our border. They were engaged in carrying 
on a tedious war in the independent hills, beyond the frontier, 
with the other great branch of the Wazirs — the Mahsuds. This 
feud had no injurious effect on our border administration, but 
rather the contrary ; the occupation of these predatory tribes in 
internecine strife tending to withdraw their attention from plunder- 
ing in British territory. In this feud, owing to the dissensions 
amongst the different sections of the Darwesh Khel branch, the 
Mahsuds had the advantage in almost every instance of hostile 
collision. In September 1878 a truce was agreed to by the two 
belligerents, and the feud which had lasted for so long was 
patched up. 

At the beginning of the war in Afghanistan, the Wazirs, 
and more especially the Mahsud clan, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, were incited from Kabul to commit depredations on the 
British border. The Darwesh Khels as a body do not appear to 
have given way to this excitement, but one section of the Ahmadzai 
clan, the Zalli Khel, was guilty of an attack on the Jatta post. 

For this outrage, all property belonging to the section found 
in British territory was seized, and in the following January 
Captain £. A. Money, commanding at Tank, in consultation with 
the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan, made a raid on a 
party of Zalli Khels and captured a. large number of their cattle. 

After this the Zalli Khels offered to make good the damage 
caused to property in the raid in January 1879, and also to pay 
any fine the Government might think fit to impose upon them. 

tvs 
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This led to the recoyeiy of the sum of Rs. 10,021, at which the fine 
and compensation had been fixed, and the section was again admit- 
ted to intercourse with British territoiy. 

Returning now to the Kohat and Bannu borders. On the 
outbreak of the war in Afghanistan a convoy route was opened 
between Thai and Bannu. This route, which followed for the most 
part the line of the river Kurram, passed through the independent 
territory of the Utmanzai and Ahmadzai Wazirs, and had not been 
traversed by British troops sincefthe Kabul Khel expedition of 1859, 
above related. Daring the winter of 1878-70 several detachments 
of British cavalry and infantry, and the whole of the Jind and 
Elapurthala Contingents, marched by this route, and it was very 
extensively used for convoys of supplies and transport animals 
for the Kurram Valley Field Force, Wazir camels being employed 
largely in carrying commissariat stores. In spite of the efforts 
of the well-known Mulla Adkar of Khost to interfere with tlie 
arrangements entered into with the Darwesh Khel Woziis, the route 
remah^ open for troops and supplies until the 21st of March 1880. 
Umtftal. protection of convoys on the 

Bannu side, escorts or hadragas were en- 
KhojluKhci. listed from the Ahmadzai aections named 

SsddsKhei. margin, and small personal allow- 

ances were made to some of the more important chiefs. On the 
Kohat side similar arrangements were made with the Malik Shahi 
and Kabul Khel Utmanzai sections. The total allowances amounted 
to about Rs. 1,000 a month. 

Daring the time the route was open one hundred and nineteen 
convoys passed through. In the first campaign only four offences 
of any importance were committed upon this road ; in the second, 
parties of robbers from Dawar made two successful raids, on the 
29th of September 1879 and 31st of January 1880. In March 1880, 
chiefly in c^onsequence of the excitement among the surrounding 
clans produced by the preaching of the Mulla Adkar, it was 
deemed expedient to close this route. 

This man, whose influence was felt throughout the whole of 
the Wazir hills, was a fanatical disciple of the late Akhund of Swat, 
and* aspired to occupy his position ; but, unf ortanately, he was 
not such a resptctable chazai^. He had, for many years, estab- 
lidiedhishead-quartsi8atKadain,inKhoBt^butontiie occupation 
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of that vaUey by British troops in January 18799 he fled to Upper 
Dawar, and was untiring in his efforts to organise a general crusade 
among the hill tribes, and, when that failed, to incite and encourage 
smaller incursions for plunder and assassinatioir. 

Almost immediately after the closing of the ThaUBannu route, 
a serious outrage .as committed, in which a Turi caravan was 
attacked near Thai, and suffered considerable loss. The raiders 
were about sixty in number, and consisted of thirty Tori Khel 
Wazirs, twenty-four Dawaris, and a few Mahsuds. The party 
passed through the territory of the Mohmit Khels on their way to 
and from the scene of the outrage. The raid was the outcome of 
the evil influence and fanatical preaching of Mulla Adkar, and 
another outrage due to the same influence was committed a few days 
later in an attack by a party of raiders, composed of Mohmit Khels 
(Hassan Khel section), Mahsuds, Dawaris, and disciples (talUhvl- 
xlma) of Mulla Adkar, on a Khattak labour camp, three or four miles 
from Thai, on the Thal-Kuiram road. 

After this, on the night of the lst-2nd of May, an attack was 
made on the military post of Chapri, which was garrisoned by fifty 
bayonets of the 5th Native Infantry and thirty sabres of the Ist 
Bengal Cavalry, under the command of Lieutenant W. H. Cazalet, 
of the latter regiment. The Chapri post consisted of a walled en- 
closure some siz^ yards square, standing close to the Thal-Kurram 
road, at a distance of eight miles from Thai. It stood on ground 
sloping ^lightly down towards the road, and was roughly divided 
into two parts— the upper occupied by the troops garrisoning the 
post, and the lower by the transport convoys. In the lower half 
also stood the officers’ tents, the tent for the guard at the gate, 
and those occupied by shopkeepers, jhiAor#, and officers’ servants. 
This lower half was not fortified, and was only enclosed by a wall 
eight or nine feet high. It was into this half that the raiders gained 
access, after having pulled down a foot or two of the west wall 
at a comer where there was no sentry. 

The party did not probabty number more than two hundred 
men, and of these only some forty or fifty gained access^ and it is 
supposed that they must have been inside some minutes before any 
one in the post was aware of their presence. When, however, they 
were observed and ehaUenged, they rushed in among the hahart 
and oamelmeiit slashing at and cutting down eveiy one tiiqr met. 
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On hearing the noise the garrison turned out» but for a short 
time all was confusion. Eventually, however, the raiders, finding 
they were likely to get the worst of it, turned, and escaped from 
the enclosure over the north and west walls. The troops in the 
post kept up a fire, as they retreated, but no pursuit was at- 
tempted. 

Our loss had been eleven men killed, including Lieutenant 
0. B. Wood, Trans j)ort Oflicer, and sixteen wounded. 

From infurmation subsequently received, it appears that the 
raiders st'irtcd from the country of the Mohmit Khcl Wazirs, and 
were made u]^ of members of that section and of Dawaris, with 
a few Mahsuds. The Tori Khels and Hasan Khels gave a passage 
to the ofTenders through their limits, although they were quite able 
to have denied this if they had wished. 

In forwarding the report of this affair, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar recommended that, when occasion should offer in the 
autumn, an expedition should be organised against the Mohmit 
Khcl and Tori Khel Wazirs, to punish them for their repeated acts 
of hostility to the Government; but the day of reckoning never 
came. 

Expedition against the Malik Shahi Waxir settlements, by a 
force under Brig.-General J. J. H. Gordon, C.B., in October 
z88o. 

In October 1880 fines and penalties, aggregating Rs. 13,200, 
were due from the Kabul Khel and Malik Shahi Wazirs, chiefly 
for minor f)ffenccs, such as thefts of cattle and property, committed 
by them on the Kurram river route, and in the neighbourhood of 
Thai during the war ; and in order to bring pressure to bear on these 

sections for the recovery of this 
85 th'KtaJ’»*oi^"S 5 ht *”"*■ amount, a force consisting of two 
Infantry . . MO of *11 TMiki. guns, 250 cavalry, and 600 infan- 

20th Punjab Natire In- 250 try, under the command of Isrig.- 

General J. J. H. Gordon, c.b. 
and accompanied by Major T. J. C. Plowden as Political Officer, 
entered the Kabul Khel hills on the evening of the 27th of October 
1880. 

The object of the expedition was to seize men and cattle of the 
Malik Shahi section as security for their share of the fine. This 
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section is almost entirely nomadic, spending the aummer on the 
slopes of the Siah Koh mountains and the winter in their lands 
on both banks of the Kurram river, extending from the 9th to 
the 16th mile on the ThaUBannu road. In order to reach them 
the whole Kabul Khel settlements had to be traversed, and they 
would thus have time to escape from the comparatively open 
country through which the Kurram river flows into the more in- 
tricate hill country to the west, in the direction of the Siah Koh. 
The Malik Shahis, conscious of the advantages of their position, 
and the facilities with v/hich they could escape on our moving 
out against them, had been more reckless than the Kabul 
Khels in their conduct towards us. The difficulty, therefore, 
of the enterprise was for the column to move through the country 
of the latter without notice of its approach reaching the Malik 
Shahi section. 

The force marched from Thai at 9-30 p.h., on the 27th of 
October, and, by making a detour, avoided the large Bangash 
village of Biland Khel, and reached the positions which had been 
previously assigned them before daybreak. 

The advance party surrounded the Malik Shahi encampment 
at the south-west end of the valley; another party had been 
detached to the left to surround the Malik Shahi settlements on 
the Charkhanai plateau ; and a third small party had proceeded 
to the right, to try and capture some noted Wazir thieves. The 
supports remained at Drozanda, the first encamping ground from 
Thai on the Thal-Bannu road. The surprise was complete, and 
two thousand head of cattle, and one hundred and nine prisoners 
were captured. The force returned to Thai on the 28th. 

On the 30th the Kabul Khel jirga attended at Thai and made 
their submission, and by the 18th of December the whole fine of 
Bs. 13,200 was realized from the Kabul Khel and Malik Shahi 
sections ; the prisoners were then released, and Rs. 6,000 taken 
as security for future good behaviour. 

In spite, however, of the punishment that they had received, the 
conduct of the Elabul Khel Wazirs continued to be unsatisfactory. 
With the Hathi Khel and other sections residing on the Bannu 
border, and with the support of Khattak outlaws, they committed 
numerous raids during the following year (1881)intothe heart of the 
Khattak country. In some of these they succeeded in carrying off 
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large herds of Potpindah camels ; ia the majority they were unsuc- 
cessful, the stolen cattle bring recovered in pursuit. The head- 
quarters of the raiders was in Hathi Khel territcwy, but most of the 
stolen cattle found their way to the Saifali Kabul Ehels. The jirga 
of the Kabul Kheb was, therefore, summoned to Kohat by the 
the Deputy Commissioner in February 1882, and fines were imposed 
in cases brought home to them, and the conduct of the section 
was then more satisfactory. 

Uur further dealings with the Darwesh Khel AVazirs up to the 
present time u ill be narrated in Chapter IX. 



fl/oyy of the Damceth Khel Wazirs, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MASaUD WAZlSa AND BBITTANiS. 

Ths HahsudB inhabit the heart of Waziristan, hemmed in on 
the north, south, and west by the Darwesh Khel, whilst the Bhit- 
tanis on the east shut them off from the Deraj at and Bannu borders. 
With the exception of a small colony of Shabi Khel at Landidah 
in the Bannu district, the Mahsuds own no land outside south 
Wazizistan. 

The settlements and possessions of the Mahsud sections are 
so intermixed, that a general outline of the locality of each section 
cannot be laid down. As a result of the intermingling of the tribal 
divisions, sectional feuds, such as are common amongst the Afridis 
in Tirah, are almost unknown, and the potential combination 
of the whole tribe against a common foe must be taken into 
consideration. It is for this reason also that a blockade confined 
to one clan, division or section would be totally ineffectual. The 
blockaded section would not be inconvenienced in any way except 
by the denial of access to British territory, their actual necessities 
being ministered to by their neighbours. 

As with the Darwesh Khel, the pastoral habits of the Mahsuds 
necessitate migration from the higher mountains during the winter. 
This, however, does not take the form of a yearly exodus from the 
country, but only an internal movement to the lower valleys of 
their own territory to escape the severe cold and snow of the high- 
lands. 

The Mahsuds are divided into three clans, Alizai, Bahlolzai, 
and Shaman KL.l, named after the descendants of Mahsud. 
Of these clans the Alizai are further divided into the Manzai and 
Shabi Khel sections, and the Bahlolzai into the Nana Khel, Aimal 
Khd, Shingi, and Band Khel, while the Shaman Khel are made up 
of the Chahar Khel, Khalli Khel, Galeshahi, and Badanzai. 

As already mentioned, there is an important feud between 
the Mahsuds and the other great branch of the Wazir tribe, the 
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Darwesh Khela. The Uaheada attaribnted much of the euccees 
of Brig. -General Chamberlain*B expedition in 1860 to the informa- 
tion given by the Ahmadzais to our officers. This feud, in which 
the Mahsudfl generally have the best of it, was patched up ic 
1878. 

Chamberlain says of the Mahsuds, that it was their boast that, 
while kingdoms and dynasties had passed away, they alone, of all 
the Afghan tribes, had remained free; that the armies of kings 
had never penetrated their strongholds ; that in their intercourse 
with the rest of mankind they knew no law or will but their own ; 
and lastly, that from generation to generation the daman (or the 
plain country), within a night’s run to the hills, had been their 
hunting ground from which to ennch themselves. 

Under the Sikh rule, this state of things wasreven worse ; for, 
through misgovernment, the chief of Tank became a refugee in the 
Wazir mountains, and his country was farmed out to Hultani or 
Tiwana mercenaries, according as either class was for the time 
being in favour at the Lahore court. The chief being expelled 
from his territory, his course was naturally to ally himself with 
the Mahsuds (which he did by marriage), and to keep the country 
in BO distracted a state, that it became almost uninhabited ; the 
town of Tank at last contained nothing but its garrison and a few 
bawias. On one occasion it was attacked and plundered by the 
Mahsuds, when they retained possession of it for three days. 

After the first Sikh war the rightful owner was restored, and 
things returned to pretty much their usual state, the Mahsuds not 
causing uneasiness as a tribe, but raids being of constant occurrence. 

The Bhittanis inhabit the hill country on the borders of Tank 
and Bannu from the Gabar mountain 
Bhittanui. north to the Gumal valley on the 

south. They claim descent from Baitan, the third son of Kais, the 
founder of the Afghan race. Their 6ghting-men amount to 6,000, but 
of these the large proportion arc revenue-paying British subjects. 

The independent Bhittani are politically controlled by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan. They are the hereditary 
enemies of the Mahsuds, although they have more than once fore- 
gone their time-honoured feud and either combined with or aided 
and abetted their more rapacious Hahsud neighbours in attaeki 

and raids in British territory. Now, however, they have practically 

aza 
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beeome identified as a tribe with British interests, and they furnish 
valuable material for one company of the cis-border half-battalion 
of the new Militia Corps. 

In appearance the Bhittanis are not so rough as the Mahsuds* 
though in physique th^ closely resemble them ; they have dis- 
carded the dress of their neighbours of the Waziristan highlands 
for the more civilized apparel of the daman, and present u much 
cleaner appearance. Their pronunciation is also not so provincial 
as the Mahsuds’, and their speech consequently approximates to 
the usual Pushtu of more civilized tribes. 

Their country beyond the administrative border consists of 
rough stony hills scored by deep valleys, along which there is a 
little cultivation here and there, where the inhabitants have been 
able to lead the rather intermittent water-supply of the nalas on 
to the culturable kaehea by irrigation channels. The Bhittani 
hilla are extremely rough and almost devoid of verdure, and the 
tribesmen have the reputation of being better mountaineers than 
their western neighbours. 

Though insignificant, they have always been a troublesome 
tribe, but have generally been engaged as the spies and guides of 
their powerful neighbours rather than in any large plundering 

on their own account. In 1863, however, tired of their usual 
ftU of jackals, they undertook the part of the lion, and attacked 
and plundered two villages within Irtish territory, in retaliation 
for the death of a brother of one of their chiefs, killed by the police 
in a plundering exoursion. Aparty of the tribe in British territory 
waaat once seised, and they then x^e terms. Hadthey not done 
aOb H was proposed to despatch an expedition to chastise them. 
After thia they behaved better, and in the expedition against the 
Mahsud Washa in 1880, about to* be described, they gave the 
fawtiA foroe aome little aasistanre supplymg information, and 
in other ways. 

Bspedition against the llahaud Wasirs by a force under 
Brig .-General M. B. Chamberlain, C.B., in z86o. 

The were formerly celebrated as the earliest, the most 

inveterate, and the most incorrigible of all the robbers of the 

border. 
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From the earliest days o£ our rule they were guilty of a long 
list of raids on British territory, and they were in the habit of attack- 
ing the Powiniah^ caravans, as their country commands the Gumal 
pass, the main avenue through which these traders enter British terri. 
tory ; but the merchants, themselves of the Pathan race, being invari- 
ably armed, were able to offer a stout resistance. As soon as they 
encamped in British territory, however, they often neglected the 
precautions which they adopted across the border, and the frontier 
was kept much disturbed, and the outposts were harassed, by the 
plundering attacks made on their kiris and herds by the Wazirs. 

In the spring of 1855 the Chief Commissioner (Mr. John 
Lawrence), being impressed with the inji|ries committed by the 
Mahsuds, recommended that a force should be sent against them 
that autumn, but the proposal was not carried out. In February 
1857 Sir John Lawrence again found occasion to recommend 
‘'that retributive measures be no longer delayed,” and Govern- 
ment sanctioned their being undertaken ; but again circumstances 
arose to prevent their being carried into execution. 


1 The tribei of worrior traders included 
under tlio term Powindah (probably from 
tlie same root as the Pushtu uord for to 
gyase '*) belong chiefly to the great tribe 
of Ghiixai Pathans. 

They are almost wholly engaged in the 
carrying trade between India and Afghani.^- 
tan and Central Asia. They aaseiiiblo 
every autumn in the plains east of Ghasni, 
with their families, ilnoks. herda. and 
long strings of camels Indi'ii with the 
go(^s of Bokhara and Kandahar; and 
forming enormous caravans, nuiubcriii}; 
many thousands, march in military order 
through the Kakar ond Waziri countrie.^ 
by the Kurram, Tochi, and Gumal pa«S(.'S 
into British territory. 

Entering the Dera Ismail Khan district, 
they leave their families, flocks, and some 
two-thirds of their ligbting-nien in the 
great grazing grounds which lie on cither 
aide of the Indns, and wliile some wander 
off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden eamols and mereliaii- 
dice to Mnitan, Rajputana, Ijdiore, Am- 
riiUar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
Fhtna. 

In the spring th^ again assemble, and 
letum by theoamerontas to their home's 
hi the hilla about Ghaani end Kriat-U 

QhilaeL When the hot weather be gin s. 


the men, leaving their belongings behind 
them, move off to Ksndnliar, Hemt, and 
Bokliara uitli the Indian and European 
merohandisi' which they have brought 
, from Hiiidiistiiii. In October they return, 
iiMl |Hi>p.-,re to Man oner more for India. 

Almiit 01^000 of these nomads enter 
the Dera Ismail Khan district every vear 
by the Gumal miss between the ilOtn of 
October and the l.>th of Dewinber, and 
return betueeii the JOth of March and tho 
10th of May. 

For genrriitions the Wazirs carried 
on urnr to the knife with these merobant 
traders. To meet tho opposition that 
awaited them at this part of the rosd, the 
Powindaho, ulio were heavily armed, 
moved in largo bodies of from 5,000 to 
10,000, and regular inarchca and oneamp- 
menta were observed, under an elected 
Khan or leader, exactly like an army 
moving through an enemy*a oountry. 
They more than onoe attempted to coma 
'to a oompromise with their anamiso and 
arrai^c for an unmolested pasaaga on 
paymontoi a fixed bUckmail, but tho 
Wazira invariably refused to listen to any 
oompromise. At the prosent time thasa 
nonuuls are annually escorted through tha 
pass, stage 1^ stage, by tUu doathen 
Waafristan llilitia. 
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In 1850 Brigadier-General N. B. Chamberlain, c.B«, then com- 
manding the Punjab Irregular Force, thus wrote of the raids of 
the Mahsuds — 

In the course of my annual tour I see much of all classes of the people, 
and nowhere now do I hear the cry for justice until I come within reach of 
the Wasirs. Then commences a train of injiirirs received and unredressed ; 
and I know of no more pitiable sight than the tears r4nd entreaties of a family 
who have lost their only means of enabling them to accompany the tribe (the 
Powindahs] on its return back to summer quarters. Supposing that cur back- 
wardness aris^ from fear, several times have the men, and even women, 
counselled courage, saying, “ we will assist you ; they cannot stand before 
guns and percussion fire-arms.” 

In the winter of 1860-61, Brig.-General Chamberlain intend- 
ed to. resign the command of the Punjab Irregular Force, pre- 
paratory to proceeding to England, and as he did not wish to leave 
the Wazir question in the state it then was, and as he felt that 
sooner or later an expedition would have to be sent against the 
tribe, he proposed that punitive measures should then be adopted, 
as it was utterly hopeless to expect them to mend their ways till 
punished. 

The matter was submitted to Government, but Lord Canning 
eventually decided against an expedition, on the ground that it was 
a cumulative case, and not actually pressing at the time, as the 
border was tntn quiet. But before Lieut. -Colonel Taylor, the 
Commissioner, was half-way back to Dera Ismail Khan on his 
return from visiting the Viceroy, news of great importance reached 
him. 

Emboldened by years of immunity, and believing that they 
could successfully oppose any attempt to penetrate their mountains, 
the Wazirs had, on the 13th of March 1860, without provocation 
or pretext of any kind, come out into the plains to the number 
of some 3,000, headed by their principal men, with the intention 
of sacking the town of Tank, which stands on the plains some five 
miles from the foot of the hills. The Nawab’s agents having ob- 
tained previous notice of their gathering, on the 12th informed 
Saadat Khan, the native officer in command of the troop of the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry, then holding Tank. This officer at once summoned 
the sowars in the neighbouring r^pilar outposts, besides collecting 
twenty of the NawaVs horsemen, and some other irregular horse ; 
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80 that the iorce at his disposal was 158 salires, 5th Punjab Cavaliy 
and 37 mounted levies. 

On the morning of the 18th the whole party moved out towards 
the mouth of the Tank Zam, on arriving near the entrance of which 
they found the Wazirs drawn up about half a mile on the plain 
side of the pass. The Wazirs immediately opened fire upon the 
cavalry, on which Ressaldar Saadat Khan ordered his detachment 
to retire, with the intention of drawing the enemy further into the 
plains. The stratagem was successful, and the enemy followed 
with shouts of derision ; but when they had come nearly a mile, 
the cavalry turned and, having first ciit off their retreat to the 
hills, charged in the most dashing manner. The Wazirs, though 
personally brave, wanted the power of combination to resist 
effectually the charge of our cavalry. Cut down 'and ridden over, 
they fled in confusion, till all became a helpless rabble straining 
to regain the safety of the mountain pass. 

The result was that about 300 Mahsuds were killed, including 
six leading maliUsy and many more wounded. Among the former 
was Jangi Khan, the leading chief of the whole tribe. Our loss 
was one jemadar of levies kill^, two non-commissioned officers 
and eleven sowars of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and three of the 
levies wounded. 

This outrage was considered as filling up the cup of their 
iniquities, and orders were accordingly issued to Brig.-General 
Chamberlain for the assembling of a force to enter their hills, and 
there exact satisfaction for the past and security for the future. 
General Chamberlain had the option of advancing from either 
Bannu or Tank, and he chose the latter — first, because he thought 
it more appropriate to commence from the Tank side, as that was 
the route used by the Wazirs when descending for the above raid ; 
secondly, the most mischievous portion of the Mahsud tribe, with 
whom the quarrel especially was, inhabited the bills immediately 
above Tank, and it was more natural to attack them in the first 
instance; and thirdly, the line of road was better known, and, 
though it had difficulties, was known to be practicable, while 
nothing was known concerning the road from the Bannu side. 

The Brig.-Gfeneral hoped, in the event of the tribe not com- 
ing to temis after the force had entered the Tank-Zam pass, and 
if further ingress did not prove to be impracticable,* to penetrate 
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to EADigmam and MUdn, their two chief places, and then retnm 
to British territory by the Ehaisora defile in front of Bannn. 

lient.-Colonel B. 0. Taylor, the Commissioner, anticipated 
the Wasirs adopting one of the three following courses:— 

The first and most probable was that they would make thdr 
grand stand at Shingi Kot, their traditionary strong point, like the 
Khan Band of the Bozdars. This was a fairly strong place; pro- 
tecting the head of the country, and was decidedly the most likely 
place for them to defend with ail their available strength and 
means. 

Secondly, that they would come further forward to the Hinis 
Tangl. This is a much stifier place than the Shingi position, and 
thw holding it would make the first action in all probability a 
more serious matter than if they waited at Shingi, as they might 
inflict a good deal of loss before being driven off the heights. On 
the other hand, the Hinis Tahgi was rather an advanced position 
for the Wazirs to take up, as they would be further from support 
than at Shingi, and there they would not be sure of a safe 
retreat 

The third plan Lieut.«ColoxAl Taylor thought they might 
adopt was to avoid resisting the force in large bodies, and only 
harass it by day and night, attacking the baggage, etc. ; this 
was in all probability their safest plan, but he thought, how- 
ever, that th^ would most likely adopt one of the first two 
courses. 

It was probable that, if once well defeated, they would break 
away, and not offer much further resistance ; but no precedent 
could be counted on, as this was the first time these Wazirs had 
been assailed in their homes. After defeating the enemy, the 
force could advance vtd Kaniguram and Makin, either into the 
Bannu or Dawar valley, concluding matters which were still 
pending with the Kabul Khels and Tori Khels ; or, if the country 
was found stiffer than was expected, after taking full satisfaction 
from the Mahsuds at Shingi Kot, which is well in the Wazir country, 
the force could return, from ther^ 

Arrangements had been made fo( a large body of levies 'to 
take part in the expedition. These levies were drawn from the 
frontier classes, and were under their Khani and Tumandars. It 
was considered that thqr might be employed in the attack of minor 
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places on the flanks of the main column (thus distracting the enemy, 
and affording a hope of seizing cattle), in holding points to keep 
open the communications, and on other duties ; and it was thought 
that advantage would be derived from the force being thus accom- 
panied by the frontier classes and chiefs, all hereditary enemies of 
the Wazirs, as the operations would thereby be more clearly shown 
to be in the cause of order, and in a great measure on behalf of 
our subjects. 

The Pomndah merchants wore also ordered to assemble in 
front of the Gumal valley, to act, if required, against their declared 
and bitter enemies ; but there were some difflculties in the way 
of their employment. The Powindahs had doubt? how their joining 
in the expedition would be regarded by the authontes and tribes 
above the pass ; and there was the likeliliood that if, taking ad- 
vantage of the advance of a Government force, the Powindaha 
took severe revenge for former injuries, it might be revisited on 
them and their caraVans by tlie Wazirs as a body when our quarrel 
had been settled. 

On the IGtli of April 1860 the marginally named force, con- 
sisting of 5,196 of all 
ranks, was assembl- 
ed at Tank. Lieut.- 
Colonel R. G. Taylor, 
the Commissioner, 
was to accompany 
the force as Political 
Officer. 

Before advancing, 
a proclamation was 
addressed to the 
Mahsud cliiefs, to 
announce the ob- 
ject for which the 
Government forces were about to enter their Iiills; to tell them 
that, within a fixed period, they jvere free to attend the camp for 
the purpose of hearing the demands of the British Government ; 

1 Now the 16th It S Now thu .'t'Jiid Pinnecra. 

was at this tiino allocheO to Iht 4 Tho 26(li i'uujab Jiifantrv. or Hazara 

Punjab Irregular Force. iSurkha Battalion, bccaiut* the 6th Our- 
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and that, on their failing to appear, or not compljing with the 
demands, they and their tribe would be treated as enemies, and 
punished. 

No reply haying been received to this proclamation, and 
reports having reached the camp that the Wazirs were assembling 
within a few miles of the plains, further delay was considered 
inadvisable, and, on the morning of the 17th of April, Brig.- 
General Chamberlain, with the whole of his force, which had been 
augmented by 1,600 levies, horse and foot, crossed the border by 
the Tank Zam. This is a huge ravine, the bed of which is paved 
throughout with boulders and stones; in fine weather a clear 
stream from two to three feet deep winds down it, requiring to 
be crossed at every few hundred yards ; after rain the whole 
bed suddenly fills, and is impassable. 

After a march of eleven miles and a half, the camp was pitched 
on a stony plateau, the present site of the Eot Khirgi outpost. 
The pass as far as theHinis Tangi was reconnoitred. It was 
reported that the enemy intended to make a stand at this point, 
and had barricaded the pass. The gorge, however, was found 
unoccupied, and the Pioneers were«ent to remove the breastwork 
which had been thrown across it. 

The next day the column marched to Palosin Kach, a detach- 
ment being sent off to destroy Shingi Kot on the way. 

The village of Jandola, situated at the western mouth of the 
Hinis Tangi, belonged to the Bhittanis, and as the position com- 
manded the passage to and from the plains, the greater portion 
of the levies were placed there for the convoy of supplies fron 
Tank. 

That every facility for making overtures might be given to 
the Mahsuds in case they were disposed to negotiate, the force 
was halted during the 19th of April. But as it was reported that, 
so far from being inclined to submit, the Wazirs were assembling 
for hostilities, the destruction of their houses and property was 

ordered. . , . 

Before advancing on Eaniguram, it was decided to penetrate 
apt the Shahur Zam towards the Kundighar mountain, to examine 
the country, and to destroy the crops and property of the Shingi 
and Nana Ehel sections, who had been always foremost in plunder- 
ing attacks on the Tank border. 
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On the 20th, therefore, the head-quarten and the marginal^ 

named troops, as per margin, 
moved with eight days’ supplies 
to Haidari Kach. 

It was necessary to keep 
possession of Jandola, that sup- 
plies might be collected there 
for an immediate advance on 
Kaniguram on the return of the 
troops from the Shahur valley; 
and as the strength of the force 
admitted of a division lieut.- 
Colonel H. B. Lumsden, an., 
was left at Palosin, with discretionary orders to fall back on Jan- 
dola if any gathering of the Wazirs rendered it advisable. 

The move upon the Shahur gorge was not expected by the 
enemy, and it was found unoccupied, save by a small party, who 
retired as the infantry ascended the heights. 

The defile was found to be narrow and difficult, and abouf 
three miles in length, the hills en either side closing in, in a manner 
to preclude artillery being turned to much account. To command 
the sides, either a great circuit had to be made to reach the main 
range, or each spur had to be ascended in succession, — ^a most 
fatiguing operation, involving n^uch exposure. 

On the 21st, after sending back the guns of No. 3 Punjab 
light Keld Battery with their elephants and the Guide Infantiy, 
the Brig.-General advanced to Turan China, only four miles, as 
the stream he had been following suddenly ceased to flow above 
ground, and as the distance to the next water was uncertain. 

On the following day, the 22nd, the force marched to Barwand, 
at the foot of the Kund^^har mountain. On this and the previous 
march the country was found to be more open than any that was 
either before or subsequently passed through, but beyond the 
camp the ‘hills again closed in, and the bed of the ravine was the 
only practicable road. 

On the 23rd the march was continued up the bed of the ravine 
for four miles, when Jangi Khah*s fort was reached, and the camp 
pitched. Jangi Khan, who had been the principal chief of the 
whole Hahsud tribe, had been lolled, with his sou and nephew 
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tile previous month in the attack upon Tank. The fort was blown 
up, and the village, as well as the ciUtivation, of the Nana Khels 
destroyed. 

By the defile by which the troops were moving, Kaniguram 
could be reached, and the Wazirs, supposing this to be the real ob- 
ject of the movement, determined to defend the passage at a gorge 
leading into the Khaisora valley, three miles beyond the camp. 

As to reach Kaniguram by this route, however, was no part 
of the general plan, to have forced the gorge would have been 
an expenditure of life without any object ; and having now seen 
and surveyed the best part of the north-west portion of the district, 
and consumed half the supplies, it was time for the force to return. 

The absence of men on the distant hills, or even the usual 
look-out on the heights in the neighbourhood of the camp, had 
been remarked during the last two days, and this was now explained 
by their having collected all their numbers to close the passage 
to Kaniguram ; and also, ns will be shown, to attack Lieut. - 
Colonti Lumsden’s camp ; the news of which attack reached 
Brig. •Oeneral Chamberlain by a Bhittani spy as the troops were 
falling in at daybreak on the 24th* preparatory to moving back 
to Falosin. 

The force under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Lumsden 

consisted of the troops noted in 
the margin, with a body of levies, 
as well as the sick of those 
corps which had gone with Brig.- 
General Chamberlain, with the 
spare carriage and establishment, 
supplies, and war material. It 
occupied a position on the hach land on the left bank of the 
Tank Zam, its right resting on an old Wazir tower (distant some 
800 yards) overlooking the stream ; and the left protected by a 
pioquet on the abrupt peak to the south-east, having the scarped 
bank of the stream in its front and the edge of the high table- 
land immediatdy in the rear. 

On the night of the 22nd the outlying picquets were at their 
posts on the ridge behind the camp ; a complete company occupied 
the tower, three other parties, each of one havildar and eight sepoys, 
were posted along the rear, and one of thirty men was on the high 
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peak just mentioned, — each picquet had a support of equal strength 
behind it. 

The little iniormation which could be obtained from scouts tend- 
ed to the assurance that no bodies of the enemy had yet assembled, 
and that they would not do so till the force proceeded further 
into their country ; but, owing to the unanimity among the Mahsud 
branch of the Wazirs, it was almost impossible to obtain anything 
like reliable information of the movements of the tribe. 

During the night a few stray shots were fired by the sentries at 
intervals, but all .appeared tranquil, till, just as the reveille sounded, 
the camp was alarmed by a volley fired by the rear picquet. 

A body of 3,000 Wazirs, making a sudden rush, ha4 over- 
powered and ne.arlv destroyed the picquets immediately in their line 
of attack, holding the high bank above the camp ; here the greater 
mass stopped, while 500 of the bravest of them d&shed into the 
camp sword in hand, the remainder keeping up a heavy fire from the 
ridge. As it happened, they were chiefly successful where the store 
godown and mounted levies were placed, but they also penetrated 
into a part of the Guide camp. Owing to the suddenness of the 
attack, considerable confusion at first prevailed, and the Wazirs 
did great mischief among the surprised mounted levies. 

/\n indying picquet, consisting of a company of the Corps of 
Guides, was now^ placed on the ridge, to enfilade the slopes on the 
enemy’s flank, and to check their advance. The confusion for a 
time was general, but Lieutenant E. E. B. Bond, of the Guides, 
and Lieutenant G. O. Lewis, 7th Fusiliers, attached to that corps, 
rallying a considerable body of men, drove back the Wazirs in 
front of them at the point of the bayonet. No sooner had the 
alarm been given, than the artillery under Captains G. Maister 
and T. E. Hughes, were in action, rendering the most valuable 
assistance in clearing the camp of the enemy. 

In the meantime. Major O. E. Rothney had farmed up the 
Hazasa Gurkha Battalion on the ridge, supported by the 4th Sikhs, 
under Lieutenant F. H. Jenkins, the picquet of which regiment 
had not been driven in. After driving back the enemy, who were 
now pouring into that part of the camp. Major Rothney advanced 
on their flank, bearing down on the mass of Wazirs on the table- 
land above with great steadiness. After these two regiments had 
got clear of the right of the camp, they were joined by the Guides 
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when the three corps porsaed the enemy for fuDy three miles over 
the hills, inflicting severe punishment on them till they broke 
and dispersed,— a part going in the direction of Shingi Kot, and 
the rest over the ridges more to the eastward. 

Our casualties were heavy, (13 killed and 106 wounded, for 
the attack had not only been sudden, but for a time was condnctev 
with determined gallantry ; indeed, it was^ a hand-to-hand conflict 
during the time the enemy were inside the camp, and the unarmed 
camp followers suffered much. The picquets. too, had greatly 
suffmd ; in the Corps of Guides alone there were the following 
casualties : in one piquet — one native officer, two non-commissioned 
officers^ and ten sepoys killed, and six non-commissioned officers 
and thirty-eight sepoys wounded ; in a second — one non-commis- 
sioned officer killed and three sepoys wounded; and in a third, 
three sepoys wounded. But the losses of the enemy were also very 
heavy; ninety-two of their bodies were found in and round the 
camp, and some forty more in a no/a on their line of retreat. 

To revert now to the movements of the main column, which 
was marching to rejoin Lieut.-Colonel Lumsden. 

On the 24th the force marched to Turan China, and the follow- 
ing day to the wekem entrance of the Shahur gorge. 

When the force had advanced, only such crops had been 
destroyed as were known to belong to the worst offenders ; but 
after the attack on Palosin, and the evident attention of the Mahsuds 
to resist to the utmost, all the crops the troops passed were now 
destroyed. 

Early on the 26th a move through the gorge was commenced ; 
some attempt was made to harass the rear-guard, but all the heights 
have been crowned, and the picquets were withdrawn without any 
casualty on our side. 

The camp was pitched at Mandanna Kach, where the main 
body was joined by Lieut.-Colonel Lumsden’s force. 

From the 27th of April to the Ist of May the force remained 
halted, to admit of the sick and wounded being sent back to Tank 
and for the litters to rejoin preparatory to an advance upon Kani- 
guram. 

On the 1st of May, as it was reported that the Mahsuds had 
occupied the Ahnai Tangi, nine miles beyond camp, it ba d been 
intended to move the next day to within eaqr range of the gmge, 
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80 as to attack it in the early morning ; but late in the afternoon 
eleven Mahsud Maliks arrived in camp, deputed, they said, by the 
whole tribe to make teriv.s. 

The reasons for the force entering the hills were fully explained 
to the chiefs; the Government proclamation was read to them 
in Pushtu, and they were told there was yet time for them to make 
terms. These were either immediate payment of the value of the 
cattle stolen during the past eight years, calculated at a low estimate 
at Rs. 43,000, or giving security for its payment within a reasonable 
time, and hostages for their future good conduct : and they were 
further told there was not the slightest wish to meddle with their 
country, far less to annex any portion of it ; all that was desired 
being that they should keep their tribe in order. 

But the Wazirs had evidently no fancy for paying a fine, 
and the alternative proposal, namely, that they sluould give a free 
passage to the force to Kaniguram, the capital of the country, 
was equally unpalatable. The maiik who acted as spokesman 
made great protestations of their anxiety for peace ; but it was 
evident that they hoped for it without paying for the past, and 
that they were decidedly opposed to the march through their 
country. The question of security for the future never came 
actually under discussion, as the deliberation did not get beyond 
the first point. 

Tov'v da the end of this meeting there arose a point of difference 
as to whex^lier the force should halt or move onward the next day. 
(t was an object in every way to move on to Shingi ; the ground 
occupied had become unhealthy, and supplies were getting scarcer 
every day. On the other hand, the maliks wished for a day’s 
delay to consider the propositions ; but after fully weighing the 
whole case, Brig. -General Chamberlain decided in favour of 
moving on, feeling convinced that if the maliks were sincerely 
bent on peace, this w'ould not interrupt or mar their plan 
while it would save a day’s supplies, and give the troops a health; 
encampment. 

General Chamberlain promised, however, that the force shoult 
only move to the better ground at Shingi, and should not advano 
at all towards their position at Ahnai until the final decision of tb 
council was received. On the other hand, the maliks undertool 
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to go and consnlt their tribesmen, and to bring back an answer 
at Shingi on the evening of the following daj. 

When the. force marched on i the morning of the 2nd of May 
to Shingi Kot» the chiefs proceeded to rejoin their clansmen at the 
Ahnai Tangi; and as the advanced guard neared Shingi Kot, it 
was seen t^t the hills in its neighbourhood were occupied ; but 
as their chiefs approached, the Wazirs descended and moved off 
with them. 

Not even a message was received during the afternoon of the 
Snd. The march was, therefore, continued the following morning. 
The Ahnai gorge was found abandoned, the Wazirs having fallen 
back to thdr next position, distant five miles, known as the Barari 
Tangi, which was said to be the more defensible of the two gorges. 
As there was no suitable ground for a camp between the Ahnai 
and Barari defiles, the force encamped for the day at Zeriwam, 
at the southern entrance to the Ahnai gorge, when the destruction of 
houses and crops was again carried on. During the Afternoon 400 of 
the foot levies were brought up from Jandola, to assist in guarding 
the convoy of grain. The remainder of that garrison was then 
ordered to return to Tank. 

Before any further advance was made it was thought right 
tomake onelast effort for a peaceful settlement with the Wazirs, 
and the Ahmadiai Wazir chie^ who had been the bearer of the 
proclamation, was despatched to the Mahsud leaders to ask for 
the promiaed answer. So determined, however, were the Mahsuds 
generally for war, and so confidently did they count upon their num- 
bers and position, that our messenger, though a Wazir, was insulted 
and threatened, and nothing ^was left, therefore, but recourse to 
anna. 

The reason why the Wazirs had not stood at the Ahnai Tangi 
was obvious enough, for it was found to be the easiest defile the 
troop^had passed through ; whilst the Barari gorge was unquestion- 
ably the most difficult of any that had been seen. Moreover, 
from the Ahnai upwards, the passage is considerably narrower tT>an 
it is bdow the gorge, and the hills on either side are steeper and 
hi|^. In short, above the Ahnai, the whole road (with the ex- 
oeption of the two kaeihes, one at the entomce to the Barari Tangi, 
and the other b^ond it) is a defile until close to Kaniguram, where 
the hills beoome lower and rounder in fonn. 
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Soon after dajlight on the 4th of Maj the force moved forward, 
and, after advancing four miles up the defile, entered a narrow, 
cultivated dell, at the further end of which, and distant about a 
mile, was the Barari gorge, which, it had been reportod, tlie enemy 
was holding in strength. This was now confirmed hy spies who 
met the column, as well as by the reports of the flanking parties; 
and as the force approached the position, the Mahsud picquets 
were seen retiring from their more advanced points. 

The Barari Tangi is .a narrow cleft cut by the Tank Zam 
through a chain of mountains crossing its course at right angles. 
Both sides of the passage are perpendicular cliffs of forty or fifty 
feet in height^ from which the mountains slope upwards at a con- 
siderable incline. 

A thick grove of trees concealed the actual mouth of the pass 
from the column, but it was conjectured, from -seeing low lines 
of aangara immediately over it, that something difficult had been 
prepaid there. This eventually proved to be a strong abatis, 
composed of large stones and felled poplar trees, forming a massive 
barrier, completely closing the pass. 

The right of the enemy’s position was very formidable. 
On the right of the mouth of the pass, and overhanging it, was 
a craggy, steep hill, surmounted by a tower ; then came a short 
level interval, and then the foot of a lofty ridge, which, from 
its precipitous nature, was wholly unassailable by an attacking 
force ; while, from the great distance of its chief peaks from the 
scene of action, it was only necessary for the defending force to 
occupy the spurs above their position to enable them to lend good 
assistance by their fin*. 

From the tower to the spur of the main hill stretched a double 
row of sangars^ and for some distance up the spur of the ridge 
sangarsvrere tcxiaced one above the other, affording a flanking 
fire on a force attacking the main position. Above these again were 
the sharpshooters, whose fire would also tell on the ranks of a 
body advancing along the ledge between the main ridge' and the 
ravine — ^the only line of approach by which an attack could bo 
made on the sangars of the chief position. The precipitous ridge 
already described afforded also what most hillmen like— a safe 
line of retreat — enabling them to inflict injury on an attackinu 
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forc6 up to tli 0 last moment, and then to retire without the fear 
being cut off. 

The ascent to the left of the enemy’s position was steep, but 
some of its spurs were practicable for infai^ry and mules. The 
most difficult feature to deal wijbh was the ravine which joins the 
Zam just at the mouth of the pass ; for it appeared that even if the 
heights on the left bank of this ravine were taken, little advantage 
would be gained, as probably this position was cut off from the 
heights beyond, which were very stiff, and were strongly occupied. 
The advanced position on the enemy’s left was also strongly held, 
and when the Wazir leaders saw that it was intended to seize it 
as the first step, they lost no time in greatly strengthening it. 

After a thorough examination of the position. Brig. -General 
Chamberlain rapidly formed his plan of attack, which was to gain 
possession at once of the heights on the enemy’s left by a vigorous 
attack, and for a second column to ascend the hills on our left and 
threaten the right of the enemy’s position, and await a favourable 
time to attack that also. 

Two columns of attack were formed, as per margin, the right 
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Fidd Batteries and the 4th and 24th Punjab Infantry formed 
the support in the centre, under Lieut. -Colonel Wilde, and were 
about 900 yards from the gorgo, wi^ the Hazara Gurkha Bat- 
talion and the cavalry a little in their rear as a reserve, the baggage 
being massed behind, guarded by the 14th Punjab Infantry and foot 
levies, with the 4th Sikh Infant^ as rear-guard. 

y^en the troop" were in position, the column on the right 
advanced to the attack. A pleateau, about 300 yards below the 
crest of the hill (on which the enemy had erected a strong line of 
breastworks), was reached without any loss. From this plateau 
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three email spuis, with ravines between them, led to the crest of 
the hill, and the 3rd Punjab Infantry were ordered to advano^ 
covered by the fire of the mountain guns. 

Two companies were thrown into skirmishing order, the re- 
mainder being in support ; but the fire from the breastworks being 
very heavy, the rear companies were pushed on to strengthen 
those in advance ; at the same time the 2nd Punjab Infantry was 
ordered to move up in column of sections to the cover of the spur 
of a hill about two-thirds of the way up, to keep down the flanking 
fire on the left of the 3rd Punjab Infantry, and as a support to it. 
The 1st Punjab Infantry was halted as a reserve, and as a support 
to the mountain battery. 

After a difficult advance, during which there were some twenty 
casualties, the leading men of the 3rd Punjab Infantry rushed 
to within a short distance of the breastworks, situated on the crest of 
a rugged, steep ascent, the last twelve or fifteen feet of which 
were almost inaccessible. 

The ground was much cut up by ravines, and the attacking 
party was consequently dispersed and broken up into knots of men, 
so that there was not a sufficient body collected in any one spot 
to make the final rush. The men, to avoid the enemy’s fire and 
the stones hurled down upon them from above, now sought shelter 
behind the rocks, whence they could only keep up a desnltoiy fire 
on the breastworks. 

The Wazirs, emboldened by the check, leaped their breast- 
works, and with a shout rushed down upon the 3rd Punjab Infantiy, 
sword in hand, causing a panic, which became general. The 3rd 
Punjab Infantry w^e driven back upon the support, which also 
gave way, and the enemy continued their advance upon the moun- 
tain guns and the reserve. 

Although many of the 1st Punjab Infantry, who were in re- 
serve, got mixed up with the two lines which had been driven back, 
those on the right escaped the panic ; and Captain G. P. Keyes, 
putting himself at the head of this party, quietly turned the tide of 
affairs. The Mahsuds, met by these men, and by the fire of the 
mountmn guns, retreated up the hill, hotly pursued by the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, who took the main breastwork ; and, ^e other 
troops now rallying, the right of the position was won. 


me 
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Meanwhile, the column under Lieu t. -Colonel Lumsden had 
advanced against the enemy’s right, but the Wazirs, disheartened 
by the loss of their position on their left, and exposed to the fire 
of our guns from the right column, offered on|y a feeble resistance. 
Colonel Lumsden, after moving on the tower, ascended the eastern 
slope of the hill, when he cleared ridge after ridge with his mountain 
guns, with a loss of only two men. In the centre, as soon as the 
barricade at the mouth of the gorge had been removed, the 4th 
Punjab Infantry and the Gurkhas were sent up to clear the eastern 
ridges, as the hill ascended by Lieut. -Colonel Grejsn’s column 
was separated from these hills by the tributary to the Zam, before 
alluded to. 

No further opposition was then offered, and the camp was 
pitched on the Bangiwala Kach, three miles beyond the defile. 

Our loss had been thirty killed, and eighty-six wounded, while 
the enemy left tluity-five dead bodies on the ground, including 
some chiefs. 

In the evening a deputation was received from the Mahsud 
chiefa, expressing renewed wishes for peace. The chief of Makin 
alsft sent to intercede for that place, and another leader sent 
a special messenger to beg that his property might be spared. 
Conciliatory answers were given, and all were assured that, if they 
would come in and make peace, there was no wish to injure them 
further. 

On the 6th of May the force advanced, and, after a march of 
fifteen miles, halted near Kaniguram. 

At Maidan, about four miles from Kaniguram, the force was 
met by the saiyids and the Urmur elders of the latter place, who 
were assured of protection, and who were told to return and recall 
the inhabitants, who had fled. On reaching Maidan, the country 
assumed quite a different aspect. The hills were generally Ioav, 
and of easy slope, and in some places had the appearance of doivns. 

Hardly any Wazirs resided in the town of Kaniguram, but nil 
the tribal meetings were held there. The inhabitants were com- 
posed principally of saiyids and 0i murs. As the latter had taken 
part in the defence of the Barari pass, and ns they had furnished 
no supplies to the camp, it was thought proper that they should 
pay a fine of Rs. 2,000, in consideration of which the town w as to 
be spared. This was immediately arranged for, and good security 
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was given by the saiyidsy who were the head of the society, and who 
had considerable mercantile and other connections with Tank. 

Some of the townspeople now returned to their homes, but 
they were in too great aw'e of the Mahsuds to assist us with supplies, 
a little tobacco and some grass sandals being the extent of the aid 
afforded. * 

No further communication having been received from the 
Mahsud chiefs, a halt was made on the 7th, and messengers were 
sent to ascertain the intentions of tiie enemy. A most un- 
satisfactory reply was received, the only thing definite in it being 
that if the force would remain two or three days at Kaniguram, 
they would come in to arrange terms. They v.’cro aware of the 
unreasonableness of their request, knowing full well that the supplies 
were limited ; and these once expended, there ' was nothing but 
starvation for the force until the plains ere reached. The cavalry 
horses had already been put on half rations of grain. The General, 
however, determined to halt during the 8th, to give them no excuse 
for not coming in, when, in return for this forbearance, it was found 
the enemy were discussing where further opposition could best 
be made. 

As no communication was received from the chiefs, the force 
moved back on the 9th five miles and>a-half to Do Toi, setting- fire 
to everything that had been spared and protected on its upward 
march. To this an exception was made in favour of a small property 
opposite the camp, known to belong to the son of the Ahmadsai 
chief, Swahn Khan, famous os having, as far back as 1824, shown 
civility to the enterprising traveller Moorcroft» and as having 
subsequently rendered assistance to Lieutenant H. B. Edwordes, 
when that officer entered upon the settlement of the Bannu diskriei 
in 1847. 

On the march some attempt was made to annoy the rear- 
guard, but only two men were wounded, whilst the enemy suffered 
from the- fire of our long range rifles. 

On the 10th the force marched towards Makin; it was not 
known if the Mahsuds would oppose the force entering that vallty, 
or if on attack would be made on the rear. The first part of the 
was difficult, but after about three miles the hills became lower, 
and opposite Makin the plateau was again reached. No attempt^ 
however, was made to oppose the column; the pioquets were 
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skilfully withdravrn, and the rear-guard reached camp with only 
two men wounded. All Mahsud property passed on the march 
was destroyed. 

The force was now approaching the boundary line that separates 
the Mahsud^ from the Darwesh Khel Wazirs ; and a settlement 
of the latter, located ^\ithin the Mahsud border, was passed on the 
march. Itelying on protection being afforded them, the inhabitants 
had remained in their homes, and safeguards had been placed 
over their property as the column passed. Unfortunately, however, 
one of the rear-guard flanking parties, not being aware of the cir- 
cumstances, came suddenly upon some Wazirs, and taking them 
for Mahsuds, fired and badly wounded two of the Darwesh Khcls. 
These men were brought into camp and their wounds attended 
to ; but being unwilling to accompany the force, they were sent back 
to their homes, each with a handsome present. 

The town of Makin was situated at the point where the 
mountains of Shuidar and Fir Ghal close in upon each other, 
a spur from each mountain forming its northern and southern 
face. It contained numerous smelting houses, and was the principal 
seat of the Mahsud iron trade. Next to Kaniguram, it was the 
most important and best built in the country. A small stream, 
having its rise within the gorge formed by the meeting of the 
Shuidar and Fir Ghal mountains, flowed through the centre of 
the valley, which was filled with villages of considerable size. 

Earnestly desiring to come to a settlement, and to avoid 
having to commit further destruction, a last effort was made 
to induce the tribe to listen to reason, and to this end a Mahsud, 
who was in camp, was despatched by the Commissioner to inform 
the tribe of our wish to spare the place. But, though they had 
suffered so much, and vrere perfectly aware of their inability to 
withstand our arms, nothing came of the proposal. 

The force accordingly halted the following day, the 11th, 
whtn the work of destruction went on. The ridges on the northern 
and southern sides were crowned by infantry and mountain guns, 
whilst a column moved up the centre of the valley. In this manner 
the few men inclined to offer opposition were driven back to the 
mtLin ranges, where they were kept until the force retired. By 
evening the whole of the town and villages were in flames, and 
the towers burnt or blown up. 
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Tie state of the supplies now rendered it absolutely necessary 
to bring the operations to a close ; and, as was previoiish^ intended, 
Bannu was the point on which the troops b'gm to move. As 
they marched away from Makin on ^the 12th, two liigh towers, 
which guarded the entrance to the valley, and which had been 
occupied by our picquets, were blown up, and Makin was left in 
ruins. 

A march of eight miles up the bed of the ravine was made to 
Hazmak, whence descended the defile leading to the Bannu valley. 
Shortly after leaving Makin, the Mahsiid boundary was passed, 
and the lands of the Mohmit Khel and Tori Khcl Utmanzais wore 
entered; but before crossing the boundary, the Mahsud village 
of Taoda China was destroyed. 

On the 14th, the road down the pass having b6en made practi- 
cable for guns, the descent was begun. By nightfall the heights 
on cither side of the pass were crowned, and everyone passed into 
camp, at Razani, in safety, though it was midnight before the rear- 
guard came in. Some shots were exchanged without loss to us. 

From Razani the column marched, on the 15th, to Saroba, 
a Tori Khel village. The rear-guard was fired upon as it quitted 
the camping-ground at Razani, but after this the Mahsuds wore 
left behind, and no further molestation was attempted. 

On the 20th the force arrived at Bannu, where it was broken 
up. 

Although the expedition did not result in the immediate sub- 
mission of the Mahsuds, its success was great. A loss was inflicted 
on the tribe which it would take them years to recover. Whenever 
they had met our troops, although in difficult passes, they had been 
defeated. Their chief town, Kaniguram, had been occupied, and 
spared only on payment of a fine, whilst Makin, their next most 
important town, had been destroyed, and their hitherto unknown 
country surveyed and mapped. 

The loss inflietdd on the Mahsuds by this invasion was esti- 
mated by the Commissioner at not less than Rs. 1,40,000. 

Information of the intentions and movements of the tribe prov- 
ed for a long time during this campaign very difficult to obtain. 
At first it was only possible to work through the Bhittanis, and when 
the force entered the Mahsud lands, the Bhittani spies became 
pearly useleBS, A few Mahsud Wasiis were attached to the train 
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of Nawah Rhah Nawaz Khan, the chief of Tank, who accompanied 
^■ho. force, hut thos-^ were not considerccl fully trustworth3\ i^fter 
a time masters improved ; money, and possibly the growing bdief 
in f>ur iiUifnate success, enaldod Shah Nawaz Khan to make use of 
men rd r- sjieetability among the ^Mahsuds, who gave information 
eoneerniiig the ehi(‘f i!iov(‘inen<s and counsels and intentions of 
the triljc ; eml thus, latterly, the information was of a better kind. 

Brifi.-fh iioral ChamberL'iin, in his despatch on the opera- 
tions, thu.-; describes tlie service** which the troops had rendered. 
The shortest marches took hours to ])crform, the saMy of the 
folhnvers, seppiif-;, baggage Te*|iiiring the heights on both 

sides to be crowned and hold until the arrival of the rear-guard. 
Though htnrting by sunrise, it was generally noon, and often later, 
before the now ground was reached ; arriving there, day picqiiets 
}iad to be posted, and escorts for tlie surveyors, cattle, and foragers 
to be supplied. In the afternoon fatigue parties had to be turned 
out to construct breastworks for the night pieqncts. These had 
to be substantially built with stones collected fro.rn the hillsides, 
and to be palisadecl, to prevent a sudden rush by overpowering 
numbers.' At sunset from 700 to 1,000 men occupied these works, 
their comparatively isolated position rendering support difficult, 
at dusk the tents were struck, and, in addition to in-lying picquets, 
lialf the men slept accoutred, and the whole in uniform. 

The Indian Modal, with a clasp for the “ North-West Frontier,” 
was granted in 1869 to all survivors of the troops who took part 
in the expedition. 

As no settlement had been come to with the Mahsud Wazirs 
before the force was withdrawn to British territory, the tribe was 
put under blockade, and as they traded largely with the plains, 
and lived in ,a great measure on the profits of their iron trade, 
their annual lo^s from exclusion was estimated at not less than 
Rs. 20,000. 

More than a year passed away, but ^the Mahsuds would not 
submit. Being able to draw supplies from the valleys of Khost 
and Dawar, they were not pinched by famine, though they suffered 

1 The ntyie of defence was to build en When trees were not procurable, email 
interior wn^r. or broastwoik of atones, thorny brushwood ]WggM down, or welgh- 
and to surround it at a distance of some cd down by msasiTS stones when pegs 
twenty-flTS or thirty paces with an abatis, would not hold, made a good subftitute. 
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by the exclusion of their own and othw commodities from British 
markets. Daring the whole of 1861 they lost no opportunity 
of making plundering raids. In June 1862, however, they agreed 
to the terms offered to them, and were again admitted to trade 
in our territories. The basis of the new engagement was, that 
each section — Bahlolzai, Alizai, and Shaman Khel — should 

be responsible for any outrages committed by members of their 
section"- It was, moreover, ruled that six approved hostages 
should be given, two from each clan, and that three of these should 
be lodged at Bannu and three at Tank, receiving subsistence from 
Government. 

The Mahwida, however, had hardly concluded this treaty before 
they broke it; several thefts were committed, and five grass- 
cutters of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry were murdered by men of the 
Alizai and Bahlolzai sections. In consequence of this, all men of 
these sections found in our terriiory wme seized, and their property 
confiscated ; the Shaman Khels not being implicated, came and 
went without interruption, except when they used Alizai camels, 
which were then confiscated. ThS headmen subsequently professed 
their readiness to make good the fines due from them imder the 
treaty, amounting in all to Rs. 4,600. Their camels, therefoi^ 
weie sold, and the balance paid by a banker, who was to be repaid 
by the offe nding sections, with interest, by a toll on all their pack 
till the debt should be liquidated. 

Soon after, on the 17th of November 1862, a deputation of the 
principal men of each sub-division wuted on the Commissioner at 
Dera yhan to ratify the treaty previously made. Lient.- 

Golond B. G. Taylor then ^vooated some of the Shingi and other 

gectiona b^ settled in the waste lands in the Dera Ismail Khan 
distriet, and employment in the militia being given to the tribe ; 
bnt, althout^ tried, this project failed. 

Meanwhile they did not discontinue their raids. In 1862, on the 

Dera Khan border, there occurred many cases of cattle-lifting. 
*nd, in 1863 the Mhhsads in force attacked the Jatta ontpost, 
which was then not quite finished, and did aome damage. live 
of the raiders were killed and thirteen captmed. 

As they gave no opportnnity for reprisal^ it was at last fonnd 

- to them from trading in the Banna or Dem Is- 

^KhandistriiDta. Theinatraotionsofthe Co mmi ss faw i ar , Colonri 
Tm*n. • • 
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J. R. Becher, o.b., on thin subject, were issued in August 1863, 
from which date tlie Nana Khels and Sliingis were prohibited 
from entering British territory. These sections continued to plunder 
whenever they found an opportunity, but at length, in April 
1864, they sought for peace by sending deputations to the foot 
of the hills to ask permission for a jirga [to come in and make 
terms. 

The Nana Khel section having carried on their 'principal 
trade with -Tank, their chief men sought and obtained an interview, 
through the Nawab, who forwarded them on to Dera Ismail Khan 
where they made terms, and promised to behave well in future. 

The Shingi section would not, however, come to terms, either 
at Dera Ismail Khan or Bannu. A large jirffa^ who came into 
Bannu, to request that their clan might be forgiven and allowed 
once more to trade, were hospitably entertained for some days, 
but were told that they must make good all they had plundered, 
amounting to Rs. 2,272, and must besides pay a fine of Rs. 500, 
and give hostages for their good behaviour. They promised to do 
this, and went off in order to gain the consent of the rest of the 
tribe, who, however, refused. 

Attempts were then made at reprisals, in order to obtain some 
compensation for our villages which had thus been robbed, and 
Rs. 1,369 were collected in this manner. 

At last, in August 1866, Major S. F. Graham, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the Dera Ismail Khan district, despairing of doing 
anything with the tribe, recommended that service in the frontier 
militia should be given to twenty-five Mahsud horsemen, and that 
land should be granted to them within the border. The terms 
on which it was to be granted were a rent-free tenure for ten 
yean, and then a demand of one-tenth of the produce ; and an 
advance of Rs. 5,000 was to be granted by Government, to assist 
in water to the land. 

The preliminaries of this arrangement progressed but slowly. 
The Midmuds demanded nothing less than 100 sowars for each section, 
and lands from Dabra to Tator ; and they wished to make the release 
of some prisoners caught marauding the firs^ condition of their assent 
to the proposal. Gradually, however, they gave in, and all sections 
eflTQod in February 1866, except part of the Shingis, who held out 
lev mofs horsemen. 
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As soon as the terms were agreed to, the horsemen were enlisted, 
and in the cold weather of 1866-67 about twenty families of Mahsuds 
settled on the land, brought about sixty acres under cultivation, 
and reaped the produce — a sum of Ks. 2,()00 out of the Government 
grant of Rs. 5,000 having been expended. The prisoners were 
detained pending the result of these measures. 

During the year, from the 18th of Febniaiy 1866 to the 18th 
of February 1867, the tribe was, on the whole, much better behaved, 
but towards the close of the year some heavy cases of plunder of 
camels occurred, which swelled the amount of compensation due 
from the tribe to about Ks. 8,000. As usual, the Shingi and Nana 
Kh^'l sections of the Balilolzai branch were the principal offenders, 
and, as usual, they were unable to pay up ; the release of the prisoners, 
therefore, which was contingent on good behaviour, was held in 
abeyance, pending compensation. 

But in order to show his scrupulous observance to the terms 
of the treaty, Lieut. -Colonel Graham caused the prisoners to be 
removed from the jail on the 18th of February 1867, and to bo 
placed in a serai under a guard, with permission to see their friends 
freely, to resume their own dress, and to receive presents of food ; 
their fetters were also removed. 

In the meanwhile, a jirga of the tribe was summoned to Tank 
for the settlement of accounts previous to the release of the prisoners ; 
and when matters looked sufliciently promising to warrant such 
a step, the prisoners were conveyed .still under guard, to Tank. 

It soon, however, became apparent that no settlement of such 
heavy accounts could be hoped for, and when their inability to pay 
became clear, I^ieut. -Colonel Graham determined to withdraw 
the prisoners from Tank to the jail as before, which was carried out 
without accident or outbreak of any kind. 

Colonel Graham now summoned a special jirga of the tribe, and 
receiving the representatives of the three main clans separately, 
explained to the Alizais and Shaman Khels that, according to our 
old-stauding treaty with them, each main section would be dealt 
with separately ; that they had only a small amount of compen- 
sation to make good, and ^d no prisoners to be released; and that 
they should act up to their agreement with us, square their own 
accounts, remain on good terms with the (xovernment, and leave 
th e to settle their own afiaixs. To this the delegates 
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unheBitatingly agreed, and they were then diamissed. Colonel 
Graham then received the Aimal Ehel and Band Ehel sections, 
of the Banlolzais, and suggested the same course to them, to which 
they also agreed. 

Lastly, the Shingi and Nana Ehel delegates presented them- 
selves, and to them it was announced that their prisoners would 
be retained pending compensation for plunder during the year. 
The release of the prisoners was promised after another year on 
the same terms as before, ue,, on the section refraining from plunder, 
or paying compensation for such plunder, etc., as might be committed, 
in which case their liabilities for the past year would be remitted 
as before. 

At the same time they were given fully to understand that if 
they were determined to give trouble, their quota of horsemen (eight) 
would be discharged, that they would be ejected from their lands, 
and excluded from British territory, and from any further favours 
which might be extended to the rest of the tribe. 

This occurred during April, and the delegates agreed to refer 
the matter to a conference of the whole tribe at their capital of 
Eaniguram, the result of which was that the Alisais and Shaman 
Khels elected to remain on good terms with the Government, while 
the whole of the Bahlolzais elected for mischief. 

Amongst the murders committed by the Mahsuds in 1866 
that of the agent of the Nawab of Tank was conspicuous. This 
act was committed by a party of Wazirs, numbering twenty-two, 
.who came into the Onmal valley by the pass opposite the post 
of Murtaza. 

In 1867 and 1868 there were many cases of murder, wounding, 
and cattle-lifting, and the state of this frontier was now deem^ 
so unsatisfactory, that Brig.-(3eneral l^de, commanding the 
Punjab Vrontier Force, selected sites for new posts, near th6 Oimi 
and Zam passes, the better to stop these raids. 

The Girni post was begun in 1869 at a site three miles from the 
pass, but TTZZ abandoned on accoimt of the faQure to reach water, 
and the site was changed to the mouth of the pass ; and in 1870 
this post was completed and that of Eot Ehirgi begun. On this 
tlio Mahsuds signalised their displeasure by making a treacherous 
and, unfortunately, a successful, attack on the 13th of April 1870, 
on a guard of five bayonets of the 1st Sikh Infantqr, ppooeadigg 
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to Tank, from Eot Ehirgi. These men were joined in the Zam 
pass by a body of from twenty to forty Shingi Mahsuds, who re- 
presented themselves as servants of the chief of Tank, and being 
allowed to mix with the guard, suddenly disarmed and attacked 
them, killing two and wounding the remainder. It was afterwards 
ascertained that these men had come down for the express purpose 
of waylaying stragglers between Tank and Eot Ehirgi. 

On the 29th of October 1870, Lieutenant C. B. Norman, 
Ist Sikh Infantry, who had for some days been completing a survey 
of the Gumal valley on the Tank frontier, was attacked by a 
marauding party of some sixty Wazirs, whom he, however, 
succeeded in beating ofi with his escort. 

During 1871 and 1872 the conduct of the Mahsuds on the 
Tank border continued to be most unsatisfactory ' In the former 
year 108, and in the latter 78, offences were committed. The 
disorder, however, had rather a criminal than a political aspect, 
and the raids which were committed were few, and were not of 
a serious character. 

In March 1873 the Shaman Ehels, who had been guilty of 
numerous offences, made full submission to the terms offered by 
tlie British Government, viz., that the clan should pay a fine of 
Rs. 3,000, be held responsible for the misconduct of individual 
members, and give twenty hostages as a guarantee of future good 
behaviour 

Their example was followed by the Bahlolzais, and in February 
1874 their representatives came in to Dera Ismail Ehan, and agreed 
to the terms offered by the Government. These terms were payment 
of a siun of Rs. 6,685 as compensation for losses caused by them 
in British teiritory ; payment of a fine of Rs. 3,000 in addition 
to this, and the giving of hostages for tlicir future good behaviour. 

While negotiations were still pending, a small party of the 
clan belonging to the Haibat Khcl and Jalal Khcl sections of the 
Nana Khels, aided by a few Bhittanis, made an attack, on the 31st 
of March 1874, on a party of travellers passing under escort through 
the Bain pass. 

In consequence of this outrage, the Bhalolzai were in- 
formed that the negotiations were at an end, unless they were pre- 
pared at once to prove their sincerity by bringing in the ringleaders 
of the offending party, and by making full reparation to the men 
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who had been wounded on this occasion. The compensation 
money, according to Afghan custom, amounted to Bs. 1,500 ; and* 
this sum the Bahlolzais agreed to pay in addition to the amount 
already imposed. They also produced the ringleaders as required. 
On the 26th of April 1874 a final settlement with them was 
effected. 

They then paid into the Government Treasury the sum of 
Rs. 7,086 as compensation money, and they arranged that the 
fine of Rs. 3,000 should be recovered from a toll levied on 
their convoys entering British territory, and for their future 
good conduct they gave thirty-three hostages, to be located at 
Dera Ismail Khan. A satisfactory settlement was also made 
with the Bhittanis who had taken part in the Bain pass raid. 

The Bhittanis, as already stated, had afforded some assistance 
to the British force in 1860, when operating against the Malisuds, 
but after that they had relapsed into their old habits, and had 
committed numerous thefts and robberies on our border. In 1865 
a settlement was made with them, and a portion of the tribe was 
located in the Dera Ismail Khan district, a tract of land being 
given to them on easy terms, in consideration of their being re- 
sponsible for the passes. 

The part taken by the tribe in the Bain pass outrage afforded 
a favourable opportunity for fixing the pass responsibility of the 
Bhittanis on the Bannu border, and in consideration of their 
accepting this responsibility, a small fine of Rs. 6,000 only was 
imposed on the tribe. In May 1874 they paid the fine, and 
entered into a formal agreement to be responsible for the border 
from the Kharoba pass to the Larzan inclusive. A militia force 
was enlisted from among them to hold selected posts, the higher 
appointments being in the nomination of the headmen. 

In 1875, in order to prevent the Tank border from relapsing 
into its former unsatisfactory state, an entire reform in the 
administration of the T^k valley was introduced. This valley 
had hitherto been under the control of the Nawab of Tank, who, 
with the best intentions, had proved himself unable to keep in 
order the wild tribes on his immediate border ; his circumstances 
were bad, and he was unable to provide a sufficiently large force, 
either military or police, to ensure order. The police administra- 
tion was now taken over, and a new police, organised. The 
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NawaVi position was in many Tmp&ets ameliorated, and the 
revenue management of the fatgamma left in his hands. This 
refonn, together with the acceptance of pass reBponsibility by the 
Bhittaiiis on the Tank, as well as on the Bannii border, and by 
the Mianis and Ghorazais on the skirt of the Guinal valley, and 
the enforcement among the Mahsud themselves of complete tribal 
responsibility for offences committed by any of their sections, led 
to a marked change in the character of this part of the frontier. 

Tn August 1877, however, an offence was committed which 
led to the blockade for the first time of the tribe as a whole. On 
the night of the 12th of that month a Hindu child was carried 
off by a small party of malcontents, who refused to restore it ex- 
cept for a large ransom. Accordingly, on the 26th of August, 
tribal property to the value of Rs. 15,000 was seized, and the 
Rhittanis, acting up to their engagements, closed their passes ; 
but it was not until the 18th of March 1878, that, driven by the 
pressure of the blockade, the boy was restored. 

Operations in the Gumal valley against the Suliman Khel Pow* 
indahs and others, in January 1879. 

In 1878 it was reported that the Tank border had never befme 
been in such a satisfactory condition, nor life and property within 
the valley so secure as they had been during the last three yean. 

This peace was rudely broken by the raid on the town of Tank 
on the Ist of January 1870, which for audacity had been rarely 
paralleled in the history of the frontier. It was directly due to insti- 
gation from Kabul ; Umar Khan, Alisai, having in December 1878, 
returned from that place with instructions from the late Amir 
Sher Ali to collect the Mahsud tribe, and endeavour to incite them 
to hostilities. It was only on the 25th of December that the 
district officer heard rumoun of a probable raid, and he then took 
pfeoautions against any attack which might be made on British 
terriioiy. All die poets on the Tank border were doubled ; at ike 
same time their relief was deferred, so that in the important poets 
of Gimi and Zam there wUa treble the nsual number of troops, and 
by the 28th of December nesrly half of the available force in the 
diB^rict was in the Tank vall^ ; 210 bayonets and 150 tables being 
in the Manjbi, Bimi, and Zam posts. The villagers were also put 
OB the alert in the usual manner, and the police and the Bhittanie, 
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wbo were in charge of the pawim, were properly warned. On the 
1st of January the BhiMeiii posts and levies, failing to resist 
the enemy, or malripg obmmon cause with them, the Mahsnds 
descended in a body, estimated at 2,000 to 3,000 strong, passing 
down the Zam, and in front of the military post of that name. 
After feeble and ineffectual efforts of the garrison to stop the 
raiders, the Mahsuds advanced on Tank, which th^ reached with- 
out further opposition, burning the banr .and many of the houses 
and carrying off such properly as had been left behind by the Hindu 
population, who had taken refuge in an old fort adjoining the 
town. The Wazirs then retired with their women and children, who 
had formed part of the families of the hostages removed from Dera 
Ismail Khan to Tank some time previously, and regained the hills 
without molestation before any troops could intercept them. 

The raiding party was joined by large numbers of Pawiniahst 
who at this time were in the Dera Ismail Shan district, and who could 
not resist the temptation to plunder. The Bhittanis with every- 
thing to lose and little to gain hy joining the Mahsuds, beyond the 
satisfaction of their relipous fanaticism, made common cause with 
the enemy, while many British subjects belonging to the small Miani 
and Ghorasai tribes were equally culpable. The leader of the raid- 
ing party was Umar Khan, Alisai, the son of Jangi Khan, who had 
been the leader in the former attempt to surprise Tank in 1860, when 
he had been killed. The Mahsuds belonged chiefly to the Alizai clan 
although the Bahlolzais and Shaman Khels also joined in the raid. 

On the 2nd of January the Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Tank sent to request aid from the Zam post, and accordingly the 
whole of the cavalry detachment of the post proceeded to Tank and 
occupied the tehsU buildings. 

The plunder and firing of Tank was the signal for general 
disorder ; and lawless and predatory bands of Kharotis,^ Suliman 
Khels, and even British subjects availed themselves of the confusion 
to plunder and destroy several border villages. 

On the receipt of the report of the impending attack upon Tank, 
which reached Dera Ismail Khan on the morning of the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, Colonel H. F. M. Boisragon, commanding at that place, at 
once gave orders for the available troops, consisting of about 100 


I Thate* Uk« the SBli—n Khel, we Ghilaei Powindabe. 
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sabres of the 4th Punjab Cavalry and 180 bayonets of the 4th Sikh 
Infantry, to move out at once to Tank. ' At the same time he tele- 
graphed to the officer commanding at Edwardesabad to push on 
as rapidly as he could all available troops of his district towards 
Tank. Colonel Boisragon arrived at Hathala, at 2 on the 
morning of the 3rd, and was there met by Major C. E. Macaulay, 
the Deputy Commissioner. At 7 a.m. the 4th Punjab Cavalry push- 
ed on from Hathala to Tank, and the 4th Sikh Infantry followed 
soon after. About four miles from Tank, the force came upon a 
Kharoti kiri i n a strong position. On bei ng su m moned to surrender, 
these men refused to give up their arms or plunder, and the infantry 
was then ordered to advance in extended order, while the cavalry 
was sent round to the right dank. After a few shots had been fired, 
a pagri was waved as a token of submission, and the troops then 
entered the kiri, recovered the plunder, took about fifty prisoners, 
and arrived at Tank at 8 p.m., having marched nearly fifty miles. 

On the 4th, at 8 a.m., the troops, as per margin, under the com- 
mand of Captain B. E, Gowan, 4th 

4thSikh Infantry . .47 bnyoneu. ^ikh Infantn', prwecded from Tank 

towards the frontier posts of Da bra, 
Jatta, and Girni. On arriving at Dabra, the Deputy Commissioner 
informed Captain Gowan that there was an encampment of ZalU 
Khel Wazirs near the hills, who had been plundering in British 
territory, and it was determined, with the assistance of some troops 
from the Girni post, to try and surround it. 

Captain Gowan accordingly, having sent orders to the troops 
at Girni to move out, proceeded to Jatta, and at 3 p.m. he left that 
post and made straight fo'- the hills, meeting on the way the detach- 
ments of cavalry and infantry from the Girni post. On reaching the 
hills, the force moved along their base, but the encampments had in 
the meanwhile moved ol! across the frontier, and Captain Gowan, 
therefore, proceeded to Girni, which he reached after dark. On the 
morning of the same day, the 4th of Januaiy, the cavaliy garrison 
of Girni, under Jemadar Amir Singh, had attacked a party of Zalli 
Khel AVazirs, who were making their way into the hills. Two Wariis 
were killed and one severely wounded. They then surrendered, and 
the rest of the party, forty in numocr, were made prisoners. 

On the morning of the 4th the Deputy Commissioner received 
information that a Suliman Khel kiri, which had been plundering in 
TouU. 
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British teiritozy, was about to leave our tezritoiy by the Gumal pasp. 
Arrangements' were accordinfj^y made to try and intercept it on the 
following morning. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 5th of January the cavalry 
andinfantiy detachments moved out from the Girni post, under the 
command of Captain B. E. Vlowan. The troops came upon the on* 
campment at 8 a.m., about four miles from Girni, to the left of the 
Oind-Jatta road. The infantry and cavalry having advanced to 
within four hundred yards of the kiri, the headmen were summoned 
to surrender. Parleyingwent on for about an hour, but the Powtn- 
ddhi refused to submit. The position of the enemy was naturally 
a strong one, .jn the midst of a succession of low sand hillocks, which 
they had strengthened by throwing up slielter round them. Captain 
Oowan ordered the infantry' to advance, and they rapidly moved 
forward by rushes, firing str adily, and taking advantage of any 
cover there was. Meanwhile half the cavalry, under Lieutenant 
W. Lambert, had moved round the enemy’s right, to cut off the 
retreat and to prevent any aid being received from the ridge in rear, 
where some few men were seen collected. The fire of the enemy was 
well sustained, and they fought steadily from behind their cover. 

After the attack of the infantry had lasted about half an liour 
the cavalry was ordered to charge in dank through the encampment ; 
and the infantry making a final rush at the same time, the position 
was captured and destroyed. 

The British casualties amounted to two killed and eleven wound* 
ed, while seventy of the enemy’s dead were counted in and about the 
encampment. 

After the termination of this affair, the troops marched to 
Manjhi, where they passed the night. On the night of the 6th they 
mar^edtoJatta, where they joined Colonel Boisragon and the head- 
quarters of the 4th Sikh Iniuniry, which had come out from Tank 
^tday. 

On the 7th Colonel Boisragon, leaving fifty cavalry and fifty 
infantry at Jatta, returned to Tank with the rest of the troops. 

On the evening of the 16th of January it was report^ that 
p,000 Hahsuds had collected at the mouth of the Zam pass. During 
the night th^ threw up stone breastworks round an old min caMed 
Aldad-ki-Kot on their left, and also round the ba^c of the hill on 
their rights on the other side of the stream, and connected the two 
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positions by a line of breastwork across the bed of the nob. The 
troops at Tank had now been reinforced by the Sid Punjab 
Infantry from Deia Ghazi Khan. Lieat.-Colonel Bainbridge, oom- 
manding at Tank, accordingly moved out from this place early on 
the 17th with 245 bayonets and 95 sabres, and endeavoured tc 
draw the enemy out of his position ; but his efforts were of no 
avail, and, as it was getting late, the troops retired, not being 
strong enough to attack. 

Early on the 19th Lieut. >Colonel Bainbridge, having received 
a small increase of strength, moved out again from Tank with 
350 bayonets and 94 sabres. At 9 a.m. the troops arriv^ in 
front of the Zam pass, when it was seen that the enemy had left 
their position in the sangars, and were in great numbers on the low 
hills in rear. Major F. C. Rynd, commanding the 3rd Punjab In- 
fantry, was then ordered to take his regiment and forty bayonets, 4th 
Sikh Infantry, and to turn the flank of the enemy by attacking the 
hill on the right of their position. At the same time the remainder 
of the 4th Sikh Infantry was extended to threaten a frontal attack. 
The cavalry was placed in r^ar of the 4th Sijch Infantry and in the 
bed of the nala. 

Major Rynd’s attack was entirely successful, and, almost as soon 
as his skirmishers opened Are the whole of the enemy fled. The 3rd 
Punjab Infantry then occupied the commanding position on the left, 
and the 4th Sikh Infantry advanced and occupied the main position, 
and remained there till the enemy had disappeared from the 
surrounding hills. With the small force at his command, Lieut.- 
Colonel Bainbridge did not consider it prudent to follow up, and at 
1 F.M. he marched back to camp. There were no casualties on our 
side, but the enemy were said to have had seven men killed. 

On the night of the 16th of March an attack was made by a 
body of about 100 Mahsuds on the village of Gumal. Warning 
of an intended raid had been received, and consequently the 
post at Jatta had been strengthened by iifty>five sabres. The attack 
was, however, beaten off by the villagers themselves before the troopa 
arrived from Jatta and Manjhi. There were only about thirty men 
in the village at the time, and the raiders succeeded, in the first 
assault, in breaking open one of the gates, but were driven back 
by a volley from the defenders, and the gate was again closed. The 
raiders twice attempted to force it again, but the villagers defended 
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the approaeh from the walls on both sides so well that they at last 
snooe^ed in beating off the attack ; and the enemy, on hearing 
that the oayafay were coming, took to flight. 

Order had now been restored on the Tank border; and the 
different tribes, with the exception of the Hahsuds, had received 
punishment for the part they had taken in the recent disturbances. 
Besides the punishment inflicted, as already shown, on the 
Powindahi, a sum of nearly Rs. 60,000 was levied as 'fine and com- 
pensation from these wandering tribes, whose settlements the neces- 
sities of trade placed within our grasp. The conduct of the 
Powindahi necessitated special precautions with regard to them 
for the future.. All bands of these migratory tribes were to be dis- 
armed on their entry into British territory ; their arms were to be 
deposited in a military arsenal, and retun. 3 d to their owners when 
they again crossed the border. No Powindah encampment was 
to be allowed within the immediate neighbourhood of the hill passes, 
but all were required to settle within a ring drawn at some distance 
from the hills. 

The Bhittanis were punished by a fine of Rs. 10,000 ; and the 
ringleaders of the Mianis and Ghorazais were captured and sentenced 
by the ordinary tribunals of law to long periods of imprisonment : 
from the former, too, a fine of Rs. 3,000 was levied, and an allowance 
of Rs. 2,000 for service in the Murtaza post was withheld. 

The Mahsuds alone, the principal offenders, remained un- 
punished. On them the Government had imposed the following 
.teims : — 

1«<. — The surrender of all property plundered or payment of com- 
pensation for the value of it. 

2fid.— The payment of a fine of Rs. 30,000. 

,3rd. — The surrender of six headmen, ringleaders in the disturbances of 
January 1879. 

In the event of these terms being refused they were to be en- 
forced by a punitive expedition as soon as a favourable opportunity* 
should occur. In the meanwhile, a strict blockade was to be en- 
foroed against the tribe. 

In April 1879 a large party of Mahsuds was seizedpn the Bannu 
district, and one hundred and sixty of their number were detained. 
Qn the 11th pf the same mouth the Deputy Commissioner of Dera 
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Ismail Klian reported that seventj leading families of the Shaman 
Khel and Alizai Mah^^uds had surrendered themselves uncondition* 
ally to Government. As it was impolitic to deal with anything 
but a full jirga of the tribe, a few of the principal men only were 
detained,- and the rest sent back to their hills to endeavour to 
effect such agreement as would lead to compliance with the con- 
ditions of punishment imposed. 

Affair with the Bhittanis of Jandola at the Hinis Tangi, in April 

1880. 


In March 1880 the excitement produced by the preaching of 
the fanatical priest, Mulla Adkar of Khost, extended to the Mahsuds. 
This man, as already mentioned, had been driven out of Khost by 
our troopSvin January 1879, and had taken refuge in Upper Da war. 
At i he end of March 1880 he visited Kaniguram, in the hope of 
rousing the Mahsuds to active hostilities against the British Gov- 
ernment ; but bis ardour was temporarily checked by a fall from 
the roof of his house, resulting in injuries so serious that he had 
to bo carried back on a litter to his home in Dawar. His visit to 
the Mahsuds was thus cut short, and he was frustrated in his pur- 
pose of superintending the propased attack in person. He, how- 
ever, left some of his disciples 'behind him to see that the tribe 
carried out his designs, and it is said that he distributed certain 
sums of money to the hostile tribal leaders as an inducement to them 
to lead their tribe in the proposed attack on British territory. 

On the 5th of April the Deputy Commissioner r<*ceived 
information that the Wazirs were gathering in small numbers 
at a place ten miles from our border up tM Tank Zam, and 
that more would probably join them. He accordingly warned 
the oiTicer commanding at Dera Ismail Khan (Lieut.-Colonel 
P. C. Rynd) that this border would probably require to be 

reinforced. Lieut.-ColoneI 


No. 3 (Peihavar)) Mountain 3 guns. 

Battery. , 

4th Punjab Cavalry . . sabivn. 
4th 8ikh Infantry .. 150 bayonet.*. 

3rd Punjab Infantry ..ISO 


Rynd thereupon ordered 
the troops, as per margin, 
from Dera Ismail *Khan. to 
Tank. A detachment of fifty 


bayonets was also ordered from Kulachi to Jatta. On the 6th 
information was received that Uie Wazir gatherings, which had 
largely increased in numbers, had cblleeted near Jandola, and 
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were debating whether to come down by the Tank Zam, or to 
go up the Shaliur Zam and descend on the Gumal valley. Umar 
Blhan, Yarak, and Mashak were with them, but some of the main 
sections had declined to join the force, and owing to differences of 
opinion among those collected as to the direction they should take, 
and to their supplies running short, some of them began to return 
to their homes. The rest, cliiefly Alizais, under Umar Khan and 
Yarak, determined to try what they could do on the Gnmal border, 
and in the afternoon it was reported that they had begun to move 
in that direction. The posts in the Gumal valley were accordingly 
placed on the alert, and warned to expect an attack during the 
night. The Jatta and Manjhi posts were expressly entrusted with 
the protection of the Gumal town. After night had set in, a party 
of the enemy, some two hundred or three hundred strong, passing 
down the bed of the Gumal stream, and concealed by the high 
bank, got down close to the town, and then leaving the no/a, made 
a rush at three of the gates. They managed to get into a deserted 
corner of the village, but the eighteen bayonets which had been 
placed in the town prevented their making any furtljer progress, 
and the cavalry from the Manjhi post now coming up, compelled 
them to retire/ After the failure of this attack, the Wazirs 
retired to their hills and the gathering dispersed to tlieir homes. 

In this affair the Bhittanis of Jaiidola, wlio were nominally 
friendly to the British Government, had failed in supplying infor- 
mation as to tlie movements of the Wazirs, and had given a pass- 
age to the enemy through their land.s. Lieut. -Colonel Rynd, 
therefore, with the sanction of the Punjab Government, determined 
to attack Jandola. Accordingly, he advanced towards that place 
from Kot Khirgi on the morning of the 12th, with a force of 721 
of all ranks. 

Nothing of any importance occurred on the line of march till 
the troops approached to within half a mile of tlie Minis Tangi, 
where it was reported that the enemy was holding the defile to dis- 
pute the passage. The force was, therefore, halted till daybreak. 

At. daybreak a company of the 4tli Sikhs was sent ahead 
towards the mouth of the pass, and a company of the 3rd Punjab 
Infantry was ordered to crown the heights on the left. When 
the former company arrived within view of the defile it was seen 
to be held by the enemy in force. Lieut.-Colonel Rynd then 
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advanced, and ioond that the pass was baniofided across the mouth, 
and was commanded by a aangoft on the hill on the right of the 
enemy’s position. Another company of the 3rd Punjab Infantry 
was, therefore, ordered to reinforce, and the attack began. The 
guns were at the same time brouglit into sicti jn, and they made 
excellent practice, dropping several sliclls into the aangnr. After 
a sharp encounter, the enemy began to retreat up the hill to the 
left, and the defile was carried. 

As it appeared that aH the inhabitants of Jandola had taken 
part in the. engagement, 4wdera were given for the place to bo 
destroyed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Rynd then returned to Kot Khirgi ^iiunolest- 
cd, which place was reached at noon. The troops were all back 
in Tank by 9 a.u., having marched forty miles in the twenty-four 
hoursi over the stony bed of the Tank Zam. Our casualties 
during the engagement were only five men wounded. 

At the end of May following the Bhittani headmen of Jandola 
came in and made their voluntary submission to the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The three leading nudiki were detained as hostages, 
and the rest were then allowed to return to Jandola. 

Expedition against the llahsud Wasirs by a combined force 
under Brsg.-Gonerals T. G. Kennedy, C.b., and J. J. II. 
Gordon, C.B., in 1881. 

To return now to the Mahsud Wazirs. As seen in the last 
chapter, this tribe was associated with the Darwesh Khel Wasirs, 
and vrith the Dawaris in 1880 in several serious outrages on the 
f hal-Kurram road. On the night of the 22nd April they were 
guilty of a further outrage on British territory, when, in company 
withabodyof other Wazirs and Dawaris, they made an attack on 
the Baran post on the Bannu border. 

On the termination of the operations in Afghanistan, the 
Government was able to take up the case of the Mahsud Wazirs. 
Since the commencement of the blockade, the general attitude of 
the tribe had been one of outward show of humility and desire to 
make terms ; and at various times petitions to be forgiven had been 
presented by ;trfnt of different sections, but the tribe as a whole 
had not displayed any inclination to take active steps towards 
makiag ths rojmiittein le^uired by the British Government, and 
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had, moreoyer, been guilty of nameroos aote of hostility, as shown 
above. Sanction was, thwefore, asked to the movement of troops 
against the Mahsuds as the only measure which seemed likely to 
bring about the submission of the tribe. The spring was con- 
sidered the best time of the year for the expedition. The proposal 
was sanctioned by the Government of India in March 1881, and 
arrangements were at once made for coercing the tribe. 

A proclamation was published and widely circulated, which, 
after reciting the engagements under which thb tribe had bound 
itsrif to abstain from raids and aggressions on British territory, 
offered to them a final opportunity for peaceable submission, and 
invited them to depute delegates to arrange for the terms of settle- 
ment and payment of the fine. Meanwhile orders were issued for 
the assembling of a force at Tank under the command of Brig.- 
General T. G. Kennedy, O.B., to whom was entrusted the command 
of the expedition. This force was to be composed of troops of the 
Punjab Frontier Force, to which were added a company of Sappers 
and Miners and the 32nd Punjab Native Infantry (Pioneers). At 
the same time a reserve bi^ade was to be formed at Bannu 
under the command of Brig.-General J. J. H. Gordon, o.b. Major 
C. B. Macaulay, who had been appointed Political with the 

focoe, was told that the object of the expedition was to compel 
the M a h su d s to submit to the terms offered to them, which were 
the same as those originally imposed.^ 


No. S (Donjot) MonUiB BoUoiy. 

No. 3 (Faihovor) „ „ 

No. 4 (Hoitto) ,p „ 

UtPn^CoTyij. 

41b ,, „ 

81b OoB^ny, Soppen ond Minon. 
klSikhlBfHitry. 

4tb .. 

U4 Popjab laiulry. 

3nd n „ 

atd ,, ,, 

4th 

6th „ 

SSml PBB|«b NoUto Infaatiy {PiooM?<). 


On the 18th of April, the force, 
as per margin, consisting of 
12 guns, 290 sabres, and 3,602 
bayonets, under the command 
of Brig.-General T. J. Kennedy, 
C.B., commanding the Punjab 
Frontier Force, marched from 
Tank to near the Zam post. The 
force was accompanied by Major 
0. B. Macaulay, the Political 
Officer. 


While arrangements for the assembling of troops were still 
in progress, several sections of the Mahsuds sent in their head^n i^n . 


i rtiipift see. 
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in the hope of "firing tenns eepezntely with the Goweminnt, 
and of thoB ayoiding punishment. Among theee were the dens 
^lioaepossessionB were nearest to British temtmy, end whoseheed* 
men had for some time past been resident in Tank or Date Ismeil 
wi,,!. But many important 8nb>diviBion8 of the tribe were still 
unrepresented, especially those whose homes were in the weetem 
and more inaooeuible hills and whose leaders had been most doaely 
with Umar Khan, and the faction for many years past 
opposed to peace with the British Goyemment. 

Shortly the distribution of the proclamation, the question of 

submission to our demands had been discussed at a great council held 
at Kaniguram, where the leading men of the Shabi Khel Alisais, the 
AimalKhelBablolsais, and the Shaman Khels urged unconditional 
surrender as the only means of rescuing the tribe from protracted 
suffering. The proscribed headmen consequently iound that th^ 
had to pay the usual penalty of ill success, and that the majority 
of their fellow clansmen were not disposed to join them in armed 
resistance. Accordingly, Azmat (Shingi) and Boyak Khan (Aimal 
Khel), both of the Bahlolzai branch, surrendered at the Tank Zam 
post on the 18th of April, and on the following day Umar Khan 
and Matin (Alizais) gave themselycs up with the son of Tank, 
who was, or affected to be, . prostrate with illness. The siztii 
ringleader whose surrender was demanded by Goyeriiment, 
(Nana Khel), gaye out that he would follow Umar Khan’s 
example, and come down to Shingi Kot ; but his resolution 
he returned home. One of the three conditions, and seem* 
ingly the most stringent and hard of accompUshment, was thus 
nearly fulfilled at the outset ; but the submission of the tribe 
was still incomplete. Seyeral important sub-diyisions, especially 
the Nana Khel section of the Bahlolzais, were still defiant, and while 
they remained unpunishsd, no negotiations for the payment of 
compfinns **'*" and fine by the whole tribe were possible. Acoord- 
■ ly it was determined that the troops should adyance into the 
country with the object of coercing the Nona Khel seotion 
into submiflBion. 

On the 2lBt the force sdyanoed to Kot Khirgi, and the foUow- 
ing day to Jandola, where it was halted on the SSrd. 

The instmotions to the General Officer Co mm a nding and to the 
Fohtioal Officer authmiaed them to destroy all fortified places 
USa.lL 
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visited by the troops, to seize the property of ringleaders and persons 
known to have been engaged in the raid on Tank, and to punish 
armed resistance by the seizure of cattle and of crops; while 
any village submitting in a body was to be kindly and ponsiderately 
treated, the houses spared, and all supplies ptid for. 

The Shahur valley was the first portion of the Mahsud country 
visited by the British force. On the 23rd a reconnaissance of the 
Shahur pass was made, and the road was repaired. No opposition 
was met with, the force returning to camp the same day. The 
following day the column advanced to Haidari Kach, and on the 
2fith and 26th continued its march up the Shahur Zaih, encamping 
successively at Turan China and Barwand. 

On leaving Haidari Kach the rear-guard was fired on, and this 
was repeated more or less every day while the troops remained 
in the Wazir country. 

IThilst the main body marched on the 26th from Turan 
China to Barwand, a strong force, under Lieut.-Colonel B. 
Chambers, 6th Punjab Infantry, was detached to visit the residence 
of Mashak, on the banks of the Aspalito Algad, about nine miles 
distant. The crops belonging to their chief wore destroyed, and 
an attempt was made to destroy his residence, a large domed 
cave, but with indifferent success. The force then rejoined the 
main column at Barwand. A few stray shots had been fired at 
the column but no casualties occurred, and no opposition was 
offered by the Abdul Rahman Khels, whose headman, Taj, had 
already submitted at- Haidari Kach. 

The force now moved on towards the Khaisora valley, and 
encamped at the mouth of the Tangi Raghza, a narrow and diffi- 
cult gorge leading into it from the Shahur valley. The gorge 
being found impracticable for camels,* a mountain road was 
constructed over the hills to the north into the valley. Small 
pazties of the enemy were observed on the hills, and some firing 
took place, but they did not venture to close quarters. A 
kavildar and two sepoys amongst the troops covering the working- 
parties were wounded, and the enemy had one killed and four 
wounded. 

It was probably hoped by the enasqr that a demonstration on 
tfe KiMa might deter an advance into the Khaisora vallqr by so 
difftedt a rente, but SImh Salim, the psinc AHsai headman of 
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those parts, exercised his influence successfully as regards the 
people of his own clan, and prevented any of them joining the 
opposition. The Alizai headmen of the Khaisora valley also came 
into camp and submitted. 

The opposition now exhibited chiefly proceeded from the Nana 
Khels of the Khaisora and Badar valleys, and other sections of the 
Bahlolzais who resided near Kaniguram. But it was quickly over- 
come and the force advanced on the 29th by the newly made 
road to Narai Raghza without any casualty, although the enemy 
showed on the right front and flank. On the following day the ad- 
vance was continued to Kundiwan. 

General Kennedy halted for two days at Kundiwan, and from 
there telegraphed to Brig. -General Gordon to advance with the 
reserve brigade into the Wazir country, so as to reach Razmak 
by the 6th of May, as he expected to reach Kaniguram on the 5th. 

On the 3rd of May the force moved to Shah Alam, passing, on 
the way, the house of three of the leading Nana Khel chiefs who had 
refused to submit. Their towers, and a fort belonging to them, 
were destroyed, and their crops cut for the use of the troops. 

On approaching Shah Alam, it was seen that the enemy was in 
force on the densely wooded hillsides to the right and right front. 
The 1st Sikhs were at once ordered to clear the front, which they 
did forthwith, and then, wheeling up half right, halted. The 3rd 
and 4th Punjab Infantry were, at the same time, moved out hall 
right and halted. These three regiments, each covered by its skir- 
mishers, then awaited further orders, while the General recon- 
noitred the enemy's position. Meanwhile, the guns had moved up, 
and had opened fire on bodies of the enemy moving in the open. 
6th Punjab Infantrj^ was in reserve. While thus halted the enemy. 
The with a shout, suddenly charged down on the Ist Sikhs. 
Seeing the state of affairs, the Brig.-General at once ordered up 
a wing of the 6th Punjab Infantry to support the 1st Sikhs, but 
they were not required, as, the enemy had broken before the skir- 
mishers alone, who, being joined by their supports under Lieut.- 
Golonel A. G. Ross, followed up the enemy, and cleared them 
out of their position on the crest of the hill. Here they halted 
until ordered to retire, which they did without any attempt being 
made by the enemy to molest them— a sure sign that they had 
been thoroughly bMten. 


IBS 
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The casnalties in the let Sikhs had been three killed and four- 
teen wounded, and the 3rd and 4th Punjab Infantry had each 
one man severely wounded. The enemy’s loss could not be asoer- 
Itained, but twenty bodies were counted over the line of advance 
lof the 1st Sikhs, and it is known that there were some influential 
=men among the killed and wounded. It was reported that the 
enemy numbered 8,000, but these numbers were not seen, and 
the party which attacked the Sikhs was not more than 60, with 
some 800 or 400 in second line. The gathering was headed by a 
jchief named Madmir, who was killed while gallantly leading the 
charge against the 1st Sikhs, and by Mashak, and was composed 
chiefly of liahlolzais, with a few bad characters from the other 
clans. They were also stimulated by the presence of Ali 
Hu’ ammad, nephew of Mulla Adkar, and some of his bigoted fol- 
lowers. After the fight it appears that the enemy dispersed to 
their homes, and abandoned all idea of further resistance. 

Mashak had not, like Madmir, distinguished himself by for- 
ward gallantry on the day of the battle, and had thus failed to 
inspire the further sympathy of his clan. His cause was deserted 
by all, and he crept back to his cave in the Aspalito ravine, and 
then on to Shingi Kot, where he intended to surrender as the force 
passed down the TankZam to the plains, had not new and un- 
expected prospects dawned on him during the last days of the 
expedition. 

On the 6th of May the force reached Kaniguram. During this 
day’s march a force was detached to punish four of the Nana Ehel 
mMkt, who lived about five miles up the Badar valley, and who 
had been engaged against us on the 3rd. Their towers having 
been blown up, this detachment returned and joined the main 
body the same day. 

The column halted at Kaniguram during the 6th, but on the 
7th the camp was moved to another site, about a mile to the east 
of the town, and was halted there during the 8th. Heliogra- 
phic communication was opened with Brig.-Oeneral Gordon’s 
column. On the morning of the 8th of May the force moved 
towards Makin by the Ta^ Zam, and encamped at Do Toi, and the 
following day marched to Makin, where supplies were received 
from the Bannu column, which was only seven miles distant at 
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It is now necessary to turn to the movements of the Bannn 
column, originally designated the reserve brigade, which had 
been ordered to assemble at Bannu. On the 16th of April Brig.- 
General Gordon had moved from Edwardesabad and taken up a 
position on the right bank of the Tochi river, near the village of 
Miriam, commanding the entrance of the Khaisora, Tochi, and 
Shaktu valleys. 

On the 4th of May, in compliance with the instructions received 
from Brig. -General Kennedy, the Bannu column, consisting of 

8 guns, 326 sabres, and 3,380 
Brigftde. Royal Artii- bayonets, as per margin, marched 
No. 1 (Kohat) Mountain Battery. for Razmak by the Khaisora 

to co-operate with the Tank 
0th Comity, Sappers and Minors. col u mil, and to take up a Week’s 

supplies for that force. Mr. R. 
20th Punjab Native Infantry. Udny, C.S., Deputy Commissioner 

30 th ” ” ” of Bannu, accompanied the force 

as Political Officer. 

At Saroba, which was reached on the 6th, the ground on which 
General Chamberlain’s force had encamped in 1860 was found to 
have been washed away by floods. During the march up the Khai- 
sora valley the force was accompanied by representatives of the 
Tori Khel and Mohmit Khel Waziris, who inhabit the valley. 

On the 7th the force marched to Razani. Brig.-General Gordon 
halted the following day to allow the road up the Razmak pass 
to be improved; and from the summit of this pass heliographic 
communication was opened with the Tank column at Kaniguram. 
While halted at Razani, a private of the Rifle Brigade was shot 
dead whilst straying near the camp. For this offence, and for firing 
at the rear-guard when leaving Saroba, the Mohmit Khels, ^within 
whose limits both cases occurred, were fined. The offenders were 
supposed to be prowling Mahsuds ortalibs from Dawar, who had 
accompanied ALi Muhammad, and, after the affair at Shah Alam 
on the 3id, were returning to Dawar. After this the Mohmit 
Khels took precautions to prevent any further violation of their 
territory. 

On the 9th the column marched to Razmak, and encamped 
at a height of 7,600 feet, where it halted during the 10th and lltL 
On the moming of the 10th a convoy of 970 camels and six dijs^ 
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BupplieB were sent to Hakin for the Tank column. This convoy 
had a skirmish with some Mahsuds on the hills along the line of 
march, in which one man of the Rifle Brigade was slightly, and 
one man of the 18th Bengal Cavalry was severely, wounded. 

On the 12th of May the Bannu column began to retire, 
and the following day Brig.^General Kennedy broke up his camp 
at Makin and marched to Janjal. On the 14th Shilmanzai Kach 
was reached, and on the next day Kurghiband, one mile beyond 
Shingi Kot. The crops of the Nana Khel section along the route 
were used by the troops. 

On the k‘6th the force marched to Jandola, the baggage keeping 
to the bed of the Zam, but the main body of the column taking a 
branch road to the east, crossing the open plain of Spin Raghza. 
On the 17th the march was continued to the mouth of the Tank 
Zam pass, and on the 18th to Tank, where the force was at once 
broken up. The return march had been almost entirely unmolested. 

In the meanwhile, Brig. -General Gordon marched on the 12th 
to Bazani by the Razmak pass, and the following day to Dosalli. 
On the 14th a short but difficult march of five miles brought 
the force out on to the open, grassy Sham plain, belonging to the 
Tori Khel Utmanzais. One of the advanced guard picquets 
was here fired on from the hills, but the enemy was soon cleared 
off by a party of riflemen and a few rounds from the artillery. 
While the force was halted at this pface, most of the principal fnalika 
of the Nana Khels inhabiting the Shaktu valley came into camp. 

On the 15th the force again entered Mahsud territory, and, after 
a march of six miles, encamped at Waladin, a village on the Shaktu 
stream at the head of the valley of the same name. 

The inhabitants of the ;Shaktu valley had hitherto held aloof 
from all negotiations, thinking themselves secure on account of 
the difficulty of penetrating to their settlements, and because 
they were left untouched in 1800. They had now submitted with- 
out a struggle, and the presence of their moft'A^in the camp reassur- 
ed the people, most of whom had never before seen a European. 

On the 16th the force marched down the course of the stream 
to Baramand, whence, after the road had been improved, they 
advanced to Mandawam. On the 19th Brig.-General Gordon 
marched to Karkanwam, and thence to the frontier post of Jan 
entering British territory after an absence of sixteen days 
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Quring the return march there had been no opposition to speak of, and 
only one casualty had occurred. The column reached Edwardesabad 
on the 22nd, and was then broken up. 

The total number of casualties among the troops employed 
in the operations against the Mahsud Waiiris was thirty-two. 

The number of followers and transport animals which accom- 
panied the two columns was 8,957 followers, 4,289 mules, 1,336 
ponies, and 6,322 camels. 

Although the expedition had been so far successful, and the 
boldest of the Mahsuds had been taught that no natural difficulties 
of their country could protect them from punishment, and although 
the tribe, as a whole, were eager to conclude peace, and to be 
relieved of the oppressive blockade, yet the demands of the Govern- 
ment had not been fully complied with, and the blockade was there- 
fore ordered to be continued. 

Even before the British troops had left their hills, some leading 
spirits among the party opposed to peace sought the intercession 
of the Amir. It was the news of this, as offering a loophole of 
escape, that deterred Mashak at the last moment from giving 
himself up, as he had determined to do. 

Towards the end of May, Sardar Mazulla Khan, the Amir’s 
agent, appeared at Kaniguram, where his presence and promises 
of assistance and intercession tended considerably to thwart the 
efforts of tno party in favour of peace with the British Oovem- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, such was the pressure of the blockade that the 
welcome accorded to the Amir’s emissary was but a cold one, and 
he departed suddenly for Khost, and thence to Kabul, accompanied 
by Mashak, Yarak, and a few other Mahsuds. The absence of these 
two proscribed chiefs, and the reaction consequent on hopes raised 
by interference from Kabul, naturally retarded a final settlement 
with the tribe ; but ere long the Mahsuds discovered that papers 
had been sent to the Amir, purporting to offer to His Highness the 
allegiance of their clan and the sovereignty of their country ; and 
that he wished to enlist troops from their hills. This diimovery 
irritated and alarmed a people both proud and jealous of their 
independence. The feeling that their freedom was involved pro^ 
duced a reaction against the endeavour to profit by the Amir’s 
interference, and in favour of concluding peace direct with the 
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British Oovemment by sabmission to all its demands, in preferenc 
to the purchase of the assistance of Kabul by acknowledgments 
which the Amir or his successors might hereafter use against them. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of June, the leading men of the Mahsuds 
at Eaniguram sent a letter to the Amir, in which th^ disclaimed 
all connection with any offers of allegiance or admission of Kabul 
sovereignty over their hills. 

It would seem that it was not long belore the Amir discovered 
that the deputation which accompanied Mazulla Khan to Kabul 
was one of sniall influence and importance, and the reception of 
Yarak and his companions was accordingly neither flattering nor 
satisfactory. In July they returned to their homes, dispirited and 
disappointed. On the 3rd of the same month four leading Nana 
Khel tMdika, with the son of Mashak, were given up by the tribe 
as hostages and security for the surrender of Mashak himself, who 
had been detained in Kabul. In September he returned to the Mah- 
sud country to And his fellow clansmen clamouring for his surrender. 
With this he refused to comply, trusting to the Afghan prejudice 
against delivering an offender up to punishment. Finally, it was 
necessary to resort to force. Mashak was seized by some leading 
men of the Bahlolzais at a council of the tribe,, and delivered up 
to the British authorities at Tank on the 7th of September. This 
was followed by the voluntary surrender of Yarak, the last of the 
six proscribed ringleaders in the outrages of 1879. The Mahsuds 
having thus, by accepting a humiliation as great as a Pathan clan 
oan tuffer, proved tWr honest desire and intention to submit, the 
blockade which had been maintained against them for nearly three 
years was removed, and once more they were at libei;ty to renew 
trade and intercourse with markets in British territoiy. 

The other conditions of settlement, however, the payment of 
fine and compensation, still remain to be fulfilled. The value of 
property plundered and destroyed in the Tank valley and in the 
villages m the neighbourhood of KotNasran, in January and 
February 1879, was at the time put down at Rs. 67,000, and the fine 
to be demanded was fixed by Oovemment at Rs. 3Cr,000. Sub- 
sequent offences by the Mahsuds during 1879 and 1880 raised the 
value of the compensatiou to be exacted to Rs. 74,948, making a 
total of Bs. 1,04,948. Against this had to be set off the value 
of sueh nppIiM, grain, and gram etopa, Mwon sp|ira{ii»ted 
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without payment for the use of the troops during the ex. 
pedition. 

The amount was, however, still so large that it was quite beyond 
the power of a wild and semi-savage tribe to pay on the spot. 
Sanction was, therefore, obtained for the amount being liquidatec 
by a tax imposed on all goods imported by the tribe into British 
territory. To this arrangement the Mahsuds agreed. 

In order to secure further guarantees for the future good 
behaviour of the Mahsuds, eighty selected hostages were taken 
from the tribe, and located at Dera Ismail Khan. Attempts were 
also made again to induce certain families of the tribe to settle in 
British territory, by giving them grants of land free of revenue 
for five years, on the condition of the responsibility for the safety 
of the general route being accepted by the tribe. 

Our further dealings with the Mahsuds, and ftlso with the Dar- 
wesh Khel Wazirs, up to the present time, are reserved for a new 
chapter. 


Tol. U 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UABSUD AKD DASWSSa KHEL iritz/JW-(oontintted). 

ArrER the close of the expedition against the Mahsuds in 1881 
their behaviour was almost uniformly good for the next ten years, 
during which time the most important events were the negotiations 

for the opening up of the Gumal pass. . 

In 1883 the Mahsuds escorted a native surveyor as far as Ehajun 
Kach, but the map then made, although supplying a certain amount 
of information, was very far from complete. The question of the 
survey of the pass again came up in 1888, and this time a party of 
three officers went up witli a tribal escort. The behavionr of the 
tribesmen was, however, not good, and the party were obliged to 

withdraw. ^ i. * . 

In 1889 Sir Robert Sandeman, the Governor- General b Agent in 
Baluchirian, submitted proposals to Government for the exten- 
sion of our protectorate over the Zhob valley and the country 
between the Gumal and Pishin ; and at the same time the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab was asked to co-operate and open up 
the Gumal pass. These proposals were sanctioned, and Sir Robert 
started from Loralai on the 19th December 1889, with a strong 
escort, and reached Apozai on the 26th. Here he interviewed 
a combined jirga of Mahsuds, Zalli Khels, and Dotannis, who 
undertook, in return for certain allowances, to keep open the Zhob 
valley for traffic, and to be responsible for the safety of the Gumal. 
Sir Robert then marched through the latter pass as far as Nili 
Kacb, whence he proceeded to Tank. After the successful 
termination of this march orders were issued for levy posts to 
be built in the Gumal, and for a military post at Mir Ah Khel. 
Allowances were also granted to the Wazirs of Wana, and 
addit ional allowances to the Mahsuds. 

During the cold weather of 1890-91 a railway survey was 
carried out in the Gumal, and the Mahsuds behaved fbirly welL 
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In February 1892, however, the Amir again began to intrigue 
with the Wazirs, and a party of khassadars was reported to have 
arrived in 6ul Kach. The Wazirs who had accepted service 
were informed that they should have nothing to do with the 
Amir’s emissaries. They, on the other hand, asked for an assurance 
from the British Government that they would be supported in the 
event of their rejecting the Amir’s proposals ; in reply to which 
they were told that provided they carried out their obligations, the 
Government was quite prepared to assist them. 

In May 1892, Sirdar Gul Muhammad Khan arrived in Wana 
with a force of cavalry and infantry, and matters began to take a 
more serious turn. In July the Government of India addressed 
a warning to the Amir in regard to his dealings with the Wazirs, 
and he was clearly informed that the Government would not 
tolerate any encroachment on Wazir territory, pending a settlement 
of the frontier. The substance of this letter was communicated 
to the Wazirs in British service, and they were told to refrain from 
acts of aggression against the Amir, pending the settlement. 

Owing to the attitude of Sirdar Gul Muhammad, whoso 
apparent object was to embroil the Mahsuds with Government, 
several offences were committed by Mahsuds and Wazirs in the 
Zhob, and one Khalifa Nur Muhammad, who had accompanied 
the Btfdeir, visited Mahsud country, and openly preached sedition 
against the British Government. In July the Mahsud sent 

in a petition to the Government, stating that the Sit^dar was 
trying to make trouble, and asking that the post at Khajuri Kach 
might be strengthened, so that the discontented men of the tribe 
oould be kept in check. 

In- accordance with this request a small force was ordered from 
Deca liunail Khan to Khajuri Kach ; and, later, owing to the aggres- 
sivansfH of fbe Amir’s agents, another small force was sent from 
Bannu to Jandoia. 

On the 2Mi August the Yvoeroj addressed another note to the 
Amis rOquestiag him to withdraw his troops from Wana and Gul 
Kach by the ist October; otherwise the Government would be 
nempdlsd to enforce thehr requesA 

Ftom mioRnation rebeiv^ ut Uustime, it appeared that the 
inffnenee of .the Amir was rapidfy^ spreading among 
end WasiiB ; and in view of this* the Ljeutenant-Oovcmor of the 
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Panjab asked that additional troops might be concentrated in 
Waziristan. Orders were, therefore, issued that the marginally noted 

2„dPuni.bC.v..ry. 2 «,»adr,ns. 

3rd „ .. 2 .. Lhajuri Kach. On the 22nd 

SS LWalfC*”" September the Amir withdrew 

6th Punjab Infantry. his forces from Wuna and 

22nd Bengal Infantry. 

After this withdrawal the attitude of the tribesmen improved* 
and the Wana Ahmadzais asked Government to take over their 
country. Although several offences were committed in the early 
part of 1893, the troops at Kliajuri Kach and Jandola were reduced 
to 200 rifles and a troop of cavalry, and 150 rifles and 50 sabres, 
respectively; 

Fines for offences committed the previous year were paid both 
by Wazirs and Mahsuds, but the state of the 'border was still 
unsatijfactory. Owing to the intrigues of the Amir’s agents 
numerous offences were committed in the hot weather, and on the 
30tli June 1893 Mr. JKelly, a subordinate officer in the Public 
Works Department, was sliot by raiders near Mughal Kot. In 
August, owing to the presence of raiding parties, the posts bf Mir 
Ali Khel and Mughal Kot wore strengthened. 

During the month of June a large jirgn of Wana Darwesh 
Khel Wazirs had proceeded to Kabul and stayed there for about 
two months ; after which they returned to their homes, having 
accomplished nothing. 


In October a Mission under Sir Mortimer Durand went to 
Kabul, at the invitation of the Amir, and while there an agreement 
was signed by His Highness on the 12th November, by which he 
relinquished all claim to Waziristan and Da war, with the excep- 
tion of BirmaL In the meanwhile raiding had been carried on, 
and in October the Wazirs carried off a large number of camels, 
etc., from a Kharoti kafila near Kliajuri Kach. In the beginning 
of 1894 Jemadar Kadir Baksh of the Border Police was murdered 
by Mabsuds in the Splitoi Algad, and many cases of cattle-lift- 
ing were reported during the first eight months of the year. 
In July three leading tnaliks^ who had given great assistance 
in apprehending the murderers of Mr. Kelly, were murdered by the 
prisoners’ relatives. The Punjab Government now wished to 
demand the surrender of the murderers under threat of an 
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expedition, but the Government of India declined to sanction this 
course. About this time, owing to several raids having taken place, 
guards and escorts in the Zhob were strengthened, and the garrisons 
of the posts between Jandola and Khajuri Kach were increased 
by 300 rifles. 

The Waziristan Delimitation Escort, and operations of the 
Waziristan Field Force, 1894. 

In accordance with the settlement made by Sir Mortimer 
Durand in November 1893, preparations were made early in 
1894 for demarcating the new boundary. As the attitude of 
the tribesmen in Waziristan was uncertain, the Government of 
India considered that, in order to avoid any risk of trouble with 
the Wazirs, a large force would have to be placed on the frontier 
during the delimitation. It also appeared an opportune moment 
to accept the invitation of the Wana Wazirs to take over their 
country. 

It was finally agreed that the British and Afghan Commis- 
sioners should meet and start work at Domandi on the 15th Octo- 
ber. In August a proclamation was issued to the Wazirs describing 
the line agreed upon, and informing them that the Government had 
no intention of interfering with their internal affairs, but only 
wished to establish peace. They were told that a Political Officer 
*would proceed with the Commission, and would, in communication 
with the different sections of the tribe, settle all questions of 
entertainment of levies, etc. On receipt of this news large jirgas 
assembled to discuss the matter, and for the most part appeared to 
be prepared to receive the Commission in a friendly spirit. 

The general objects of the arrangements which the Govern- 
ment of India wished to effect in Waziristan were thus stated in 
a despatch to the Secretary of State : — 

Our desire is to cairy the tribesmen with us in whatever we do, snd to 
interfere as little as we can with their intemal affairs, provided only that our 
obligations are discharged in protecting our posts and the general caravan 
route, and in affording to those sections and leading men of the tribes who 
have thrown in their let with us by co-operating in the coercion of turbulent 
cbaracteiB and the punishment murderers and robbers, that protection 
^ which they deserve and without which they cannot maintain their position. 
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In the meantime the Commander-in-Cliief proposed that the 

escort, the main body of 
which should be located in 
Spin or Waiia, should consist 
of the nuirpinally named 
troo]is, and that the follow- 
ing regiments should be held 
in readiness to form a re- 


1 squadron, 1st Punjab Cavalry . 

ill ranks, 
129 

No. 3 Punjab Mountain Batlcry, 

200 

No. 2 Sappers and Miner;, 

1S9 

1st Gurkha Rifles 

748 

3itl Sikh Infantry 

714 

2t*th Punjab Infant «\ 

. 711 

Noa 10 and 23 Native Field Hospitals. 


serve brigade the 2nd Battalion, Border Regiment, at Mooltaii, 
and one squadron, 1st J^unjab Cavalry, No. 8 Mountain Battery, 
the 4th Punjab Infantry, and the 38th Dogras at l^cra Ismail 
Khan. 

He proposed that the lorce should be concentrated at Dera 
Ismail Khan under Brig.-Gencral Turner by the Ist October and 
should be styled the Waziristan Delimitation Escort. 

The abowe proposals were sanctioned by the Government of 
India, and on the 12th September the following civil ofTicers were 
appointed : — Mr. R. 1. Bruce, c.i.e., to be British Joint Commis- 
sioner, and to be accompanied by Mr. H. A. Anderson, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Bannu, Mr. L. White ICing, Deputy Commissioner, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Mr. A. J. Grant. 

In addition a Survey party was attached to the Commission. 

Mr. Bruce was instructed to explain fully to the Wazirs the 
object the Government had in view, and to inform them, that if 
they behaved well, that was all we wished to do, but. that they 
would be held responsible if they behaved badly. He was 
further instructed to inform them that hereafter the Wana and 
Spin country and the trade routes to the border would be consider- 
ed a protected area. Acts of retaliation and raids across the 
border were also forbidden. 

On 13th September word was sent to the Amir that the 
British Commissioner would be ready to start work on the 16th 
October ; and by the 1st of October the escort was concentrated 
at Dera Ismail Khan. On the 10th October the Ahmadzai (Wana) 
jirga came in and presented -an unanimous petition that the 
British Government should take over Wana, and that they might 
become British subjects. 

Owing to political reasons the escort did not leave Dera 
Ismail Khan , until the 11th, 12th, and 13th October, in three 
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detachments, concentrating again on the 18th at ELhajuri Each. 
Previous to this, reconnaissances had been carried out to Spin 
Tangi, Kutina, and Karab Kot to examine the water-supply. 

On the 19th another reconnaissance was carried out in order 
to examine the routes by the Toi and by Spin» to Wana. The party 
returned to Khajuri on the third day, and it was then decided by 
(xeneral Turner to march via Spin and Karab Kot. 

On the 22nd October the whole of the brigade except the 
20th Punjab Infantry, who remained behind to bring on supplies, 
marched via the Karkana Kotal to the head of the Spin Tangi, 
whence they^proc(‘eded on the 23rd to Karab Kot. 

On the 24th the brigade halted at Karab Kot and the 
General Officer Commanding proceeded to the Ughar springs 
to select a site for a camp. The road from Karab Kot to 
Wana was also reconnoitred and the construction of a post was 
commenced on a site about half a mile from the former place. A 
few shots were fired into the camp on this night. 

On the 25th an advance was made to Wana, a company 
of Gurkhas and some Sappers being left behind to hold the new 
post and to complete its construction. 

During the afternoon a large jirga of the Wana Ahmadzais 
came in. They appeared pleased at the arrival of the troops ; but 
shots were again fired into the camp at night. 


The camp at Wana was for political reasons pitched at the 
eastern end of the plain, which is about thirteen miles long and 
eleven broad, and is for the most part stony. On the 27th, the 
20th Punjab Infantry marched into camp with supplies for the 
brigade. On the 26th and 27th, jirgas of the Nana Khel and 
Machi Khel Mahsuds came into camp and also some leading Mahsud 
maliks. On the 28th news was received that a certain number 
of Mahsuds, headed by the MuUa Powindah, were trying to create 
dissensions and prevent a representative jirga coming in. 

As Mulla Powinddh played an important part in subse- 


Career oiMuUa Powiodah. 


quent events, a few words about him 
will not be out of place. He is a Mahsud 


of the Shabi Khel section, and is between forty and fifty years of 
age. Twenty years ago he was well known in the fiannu 
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district, where he used to wander about as a talib-fd-Ufn.^ In 
1886-87 two of his associates were arrested as vagrants and 
imprisoned in the Bannu jail. On their liberation they apparently 
carried away with them a thirst for revenfire on Allahdad Khan, 
the jail darogha^ for the way they had been treated while in 
prison, and, shortly afterwards, they broke into Allahdad’s house, 
murdered him, and made off with Rs. 600 worth of property, which 
it was said they made over to Mulla Powindah. There was, 
however, no proof against the latter, though he was strongly 
suspected of complicity in the murder. Mulla Powinduh then ffed 
to the hills, but the other two men surrendered on condition of 
a trial by ;fr^a,'and were awarded certain terms of imprisonment. 
On fleeing to independent territory, Mulla Powindah took refuge in 
Idak, in Lower Da war, with Nasarband, an influential malik 
of the place. He now took to himself the title ^f Badshah-i- 
Taliban or head of the talihs. Shortly after this he became 
u murid, of the well-known Mulla Oulab Din, who had also taken 
up his residence in Dawar, not far from Idak. While Gulab 
Din was alive Mulla Powindah*s name was little known, and it is 
only since the death of the former that he has come into prominence. 
At the beginning of 1894 Mulla Powindah asked permission of the 
Deputy Oommissioncr of Bannu to bo allowed to pass through 
British territory to visit the Mulla of Manki near Nowshera, himself 
a murid of the late Akhund of Swat, and this permission was 
granted^ After his return he moved into the Mahsud country and 
settled down at Marobi, not far from Makin, and it was at his 
instigation that the maliks who had assisted in bringing to justice 
the murderers of Mr. Kelly and the sowar in the Zam pass were 
killed. He then became leader of the faction hostile to the maliks^ 
which might be called the young Mahsud party, whose object 
was to embroil the fnaltks with Government, and to procure at 
all costs the release of the prisoners committed to the Peshawar 
jail. 

On the 28th October news was received that the Holla Powin- 
dah, with some Abdur Rahman Khels and Abdullais, had succeeded 
in collecting about 800 men, and intended going to Kaniguram. 

1 Tbe of BMum ooniiit of » BMinn TiUaaHi in tho eold ipoothor, beg- 

motkj orood who moft^ lire in tho hills ging alms 1^ d*j and oommitiing offenoaa 
in Iha hot woathar and wandar abont Urn ly night. 

Tob a. 


so 
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He would then increase his force and proceed to attack the camp 
at Wana or harass convoys. 

On receipt of this news the Oeneral Officer Commanding call- 
ed in the detachment from Karab Eot, and also telegraphed for 
one battalion and two guns from the reserve brigade to be sent 
to Jandola. 

On the 30th a reconnaissance was carried out up the Tiarza 
Nala towards Khaisora. The party met with no opposition going 
out, but when returning, a few shots were fired. 

On the evening of the 1st November n*'W8 was brought in that 
the Mulla, with about 1,000 men. was at Torwam in tlie Khaisora. 
Picquets were consequentiv doubled, and the troops were ordered 
to be under arms in their tents at 4 A.M. 

On the 2nd a reconnaissance was carried out towards the Inzar 
Narai, during which a few shots were fired, but no damage done. The 
same day messengers came in from the Mulla ; but they were in- 
formed by Mr. Bruce that no dealings could take place with him 
except through the jirqa, Mr. Bruce further advised the Mulla to 
break up his following and return to his home. The camp defences 
were strengthened and the same precautions taken as on the previous 
night. 

As has already been pointed out, the camp, the ground in the 
vicinity of which was much cut up by ravines, had been chosen 
chiefly on political grounds. The position of the civil camp was a 
source of great anxiety to the General, 
Attack on p consented to it being placed 

where it was on the urgent representation of the Commissioner, 
who thought it necessary that the jifgas should have free access to 
his tent. It should further be noted that, up to the end of October, 
the Political Officers had been persuaded that no large body of 
Mahsuds was likely to attack the escort. 

The whole camp was surrounded by a chain of picquets, which 
were posted merely for observation purposes, and were not in- 
tended to hold their own in a serious attack. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
0 picquets (see sketch) were furnished by the 3rd Sikhs, and of 
these Nos. 1 and 2 were ordered, in case of attack, to fall 
back on their supports, the whole then to rejoin the regiment ; 
while Nob. 3, 4, and 6 were also to retire on their supports outside 
the civil camp, which they were to help to defend. About 100 
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yards io the north of the civil caznp there was a detachment 
of forty rifles in a breastwork, whose duty was to project the 
camp from an attack in that direction. No. 6 picqiiet had instruc- 
tions to fall back on No. 7, which, with No. 8, was posted on 
Picquet Hill, and had a support about 200 yards in rear. This sup- 
port, ip case of attack , was to reinforce the two last named picquets, 
which, guarding a position of vital importance to the camp, were 
ordered to hold it at all costs. Both these j>icqiiet8 were furnished 
by the 20th Punjab Infantry. The 1st Gurklia supplied Nos. 8, 
9, 10, the “ Bogey,” and No. 1 1 ; and of these the first two were 
to fall back on the Gurkha left, the last three on the right 
support, the whole were then to retire on the main body. No. 12, 
furnished by the 20th Punjab Infantiy, was also to fall back on 
its support in case of attack, nnd to retire with it to camp. 

To the north-east of the camp, about 500 yards distant, there 
was a deserted Darwosh Khel fort, which was held by a detachment 
of 100 rifles, Ist Gurkhas. The orders for this party were that, if 
the enemy made an attempt on the camp from that direction, they 
were to attack them in rear ; if the attack was made on the left 
of the camp, they were to try and cut off any of the enemy re- 
treating by the Toi valley. 

The night of the 2nd November, which was very dark, 
passed quietly till 6-30 a.m., when the whole camp was suddenly 
roused by three shots, followed by wild yells and the beating of 
drums. At the same time a desperate rush of some 500 fanatics, 
supported by fire from the left front, was made straight on to the 
left flank and left rear of the camp, held by the Ist Gurkhas. So 
rapid was this rush that, before tbe Gurkhas could turn out of 
their tents, the leading men of the enemy had climbed over the 
defences, and penetrated into the middle of the camp. 

It appears that, under cover of darkness, the enemy had crept 
up the two large ravines on the west, and rushing Nos. 9 %nd 10 
picquets, one of which fired the three alarm shots, had charged 
straight down on to the camp. At the same time a large body of 
Mahsnds continued their course down the ravine past No. 9 picquet, 
and, checked by the left Gurkha supjiort, had sjUit up into two 
parties, one of which joined the main attack on the left fiank, 
while the other, continuing down the ravine, broke up against the 
rear-guards. Many of this party made their, way into camp behind 

8Q2 
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the hospitals, where they did much damage among the transport 
animals, and some of them succeeded in reaching the cavalry 
lines, where they got to work freeing the horses, in die hope of 
causing a stampede. 

In the meantime the Gurkhas had stopped the main rush from 
passing down the centre street ; the reserve of the regiment, under 
Major Robinson, forming a rallying square in their camp and 
fighting hand to hand with the enemy. Colonel Meiklejohn, com- 
manding the 20th Punjab Infantry, was now ordered to take 
two of his companies to reinforce the Gurkhas, and a company of 
3rd Sikhs was despatched with the same object. This they did, 
clearing their way through the camp with the bayonet, but by 
the time they had reached the left fiank, the enemy had already 
been driven out of that part of the position. The enemy now 
made two further but less determined attempts from the same 
direction, but these were steadily met; and, by the help of 
star shell, the infantry got in several effective volleys. Although 
the main attack was made on the left, large numbers of men 
were also seen on the hills to the right, evidently awaiting 
events. 

At 6 A.Bf. the enemy’s fire slackened ; and, as it was evident 
that they were now retreating, orders were at once given for the 
cavalry to start in pursuit. Witliin a few minutes of receiving this 
order, the squadron, numbering sixly-one sabres, under Major 
O’Mealy, were making for the Inaar Kotal, and were almost 
immediately followed by the marginally 
Ho. 8 Pe^w MooBtoiB Bot- nomed troops, under Colonel Meiklejohn; 
loon^rSofpwiaadiiiMn. who WM instructed to pursue the enemy 
2SDiii« M long as there was any chance of inflict- 
ing loss. 

After covering about three nules, the cavalry came in sight of 
the enemy, but the ground was here so bad that it was impossible 
to move at a faster pace than a trot. On gaining better ground, 
however, they charged and re-charged the tribesmen with great 
effect. The squadron then retired until it met the main body 
of the pursuing column, when the whole force pushed on to the 
InmAT Kotal, and continued the pursuit for some three ml lm 
beyond. The column then retired to camp, which was refMihed 
about 4 P.M. 
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In addition to our losaes in oBBcers and men at Wana, which 
amounted to forty-five killed and seventy-five wounded, the enemy 
succeeded in carr 3 ring off a large number of rifles and Rs. 2,600 in 
cash. More than a hundred transport animals were also killed or 
wounded. The losses of the enemy were estimated at about 350 
killed. With regard to the numbers of the enemy, it would 
appear that their total strength was about 3,000, but of these 
not more than half joined in the actual attack. They consisted 
principally of Mahsuds, with a few Darwesh Khels of Shakai and 
Baddar, and were commanded by twenty- nine leading men, of 
whom ten were killed. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the attack on the Wana camp, 
further endeavours were made to bring about a peaceable settle-' 
ment. Mr. Bruce was directed to carry out the spirit of his origi- 
nal instructions, and was authorized to impose thd following terms 
on the tribe : — 

(1) The nineteen remaining leaders to be surrendered as postages. 

(2) MuUa Powindah to be expelled from the country until th edemarca- 

tion of the boundary was completed. 

(3) All stolen property to be restored. 

It was, however, determined that other steps would be taken 
if there were no signs of submission by the Ist December. ' 

0>. tae 5th November it was reported that the Mulla’s gather- 
ing had dispersed to their homes, and that he himself had returned 
to BI&robL Subsequent report showed that he was, again attempt- 
ing to raise a following, and he was said to have sent messages to 
Dawar, Khost, and Uigun. 

Consequent on this renewed activity, it was deemed advisable 
te strengthen the outposts on the Bannu border, and orders were 
accardin^y issued for the Head-quarters and two squadrons, 3rd 
Pniqab Oavahy, to move from Koiiat to Bannu with all des- 
TImw orders reached the Officer Commanding at Eohat 
at 1-20 AJL on the mammg of ihB 15th. By 3 a.m. all neoes- 
seiy otdea wsdeb issued^ and^ai 6 a.]f. the wing left Kohat^ 
equipped for field aervioe, and marohed into Bannu at 10 A.H. 
on the Ifith, the rear-guard and baggage ponies arriving by 
noon the same dty. The distance marched was just eighty milee^ 
wbiobwaa aeoompliahed in sofsntewi hours of actual 
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This £ne march, which won high praise at the time, is worthy* 
of record. 

On the 18th a large jirga came into camp. The terms having 
been explained to them they went away on the following morning, 
but returned on the 23rd, having accomplished nothing. They 
then asked that the Darwesh Khel and ]')otanni malika might 
assist them; and. on the required permission being accorded, the 
combined jtrga again left. 

On the 27th the Mulla arrived in Shakai, where a large Iosh- 
kar of from 2,000 to 3,000 men had assembled. Discussion regard- 
ing the Government terms then took place, but no agreement could 
he arrived at ; and the maliks once more returned to Wana. 
They informed Mr. Bruce that they could not immediately carry 
out the terms ; if they might be given till the 12th December all 
our demands should be met. The Government agreed to this 
request, but Mr. Bruce was told to inform the jirga that if all the 
terms were not fulfilled bv the date named, British troops Would at 
once enter th^ country ; and that, in the meantime, all necessary 
preparations would be made for the advance. 

in Brifode, Wmum, On the 2nd December the 


No. 3 Punjftb MoimtMii Battory. 

1 ■quadron, lat Punjab CaTaliy. 

2nd Battalion, Border Regiment. 

20tb Punjab Infuitiy. 

3rd Sikh Infantry. 

Gurkha BiSea 

No. 2 Company, Be^ Sappers and Mil 
2iitd Brigadt, 

No. S (B) Mountain Battery. 

1 squadron, Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

1 ft 2nt^ *» »• 

38id Punjab Infant^'* 

38th Dogras. 

4th Punjab Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 5th Gurkhas. 

No. 5 Company, Bengal Sapiiers and Mil 
1 Maxingun. 

3rd Brigade, Mirian. 

No. 1 Kohat Mountain Battery. 

3rd Punjab Cavalry. 

1st Sikh Infantry. 

2nd Punjab Infantry, 
sdi „ •» 


Government of India ordered 
the formation of a punitive 
force, to be called the “ Waair- 
istan Field Force,” under the 
command of lieut.- General 
Sir William Lockhart, k.c.b. 
The force was to consist of 
three brigades, as shown in 
the margin. The Delimita- 
tion Escort was to be known 
as the 1st Brigade, the 2nd 
was to concentrate at Tank 
under Brig. -General W. P. Sy- 
mons, and the 3rd at Minan, 
near Bannu, under Gokmel 
0. C. Egerton, O.B. 


Meanwhile more ofFencee had been committed by the Mahsuds, 
and, on the 11th, the tfuMka asked for Mr. Bruce’s oonfidential 
agent to help them in their endeavours to anive at a setaemsnt. 
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He went with them to the Khaisorn, but returned neart day with 
the jirffa, who aaid that there appeared no hope of the tribe com- 
plying with oiir terms. 

In the meantime the three brigadefl had moved to their respec- 
tive stations, and on the 15th Sir William Lockhart took over 
supreme political eontrol of South "Waziristan, assisted by the fol- 
lowing civil offieers, who were attached to brigades as follows ; — Mr. 
Bruce, to the Ist Brigade, Messrs. King and Grant, 2nd Brigade, 
and Mr. Casson, 3rd Brigade. 

On the 16th orders were received by Sir William Lockhart 
that the advance into the Mahsud country was to be carried 
out as soon as possible. Orders were, therefore, issued for the let 
Brigade to advance from Wana by the Tiarza pass and the 
Sharawangi Kotal, with Kaniguram as its objective ; the 2nd 
Brigade was at the same, time ordered to advance from Jandola by 
the Tank Zam for Makiii. apd the 3rd Brigade to proceed by the 
Khaisora valley, in Darwesh Khel limits, to Razmak. The three 
columns were all timed to reach their respective places on the 2lBt 
December. 

The movements of the 2nd Brigade wdll be described first. 
On the 16th a reconnaissance was carried out as far as Shingi Kot, 
without oppo.sition. On the 18th the brigade accompanied by Gen- 
eral Lockhart moved from Jandola to Marghaband, whence, marching 
vid Shilimanzai Kach .snd .langal, they reached Makin on the 
2l3t, having destroyed the Mulla’s village of Marobi en route. 
With the exception of a few shots tired into camp each night, no 
opposition was met with ; the villages on the line of march 
had all been deserted, and tlic Mulia himself was reported to have 
fled to the Darra valley, north of Fir GhaL Communication was now 
established with the other two columns, and Colonel Egerton was 
ordered to march his brigade into Makin the following day, while 
General Turner was directed to come in himself from Kunigu.am 
for instructions. 

To turn now to the movements of the 1st Brigade, the strength 
of which was, on the 14th December, increased by the arrival of the 
1st Battalion, 4th Gurkhas. Previous to the advance from W^ana, 
a fortified village near the camp was hired from the Khojal Khel 
Ahmadzais and converted into a military post, with a garrison of 
one regiment of native iniantiyy two guns, and twenty sowars. 
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Reconnaissances were, at the same time, made to the Tiarza and 
Inzar Kotals and the Wucha Tiarza Nala, the last of which was 
found to be the best road and was adopted for the advance into 
the Khaisora. Orders for the advance having been received on the 
17th the brigade moved out the following morning, and marched 
to Jumai Kot. A halt was made here on the 10th, while a strong 
reconnaissance was pushed forward to the Sharawangi Koial, 
the troops left in camp being emplo} cd in destroying the Shabi 
Khel houses of Torwam. Resuming the march on the following 
day, the column reached Kaniguram on the 21st, after encountering 
only slight opjpoaition. The road had, however, been far worse than 
anticipated, and had so greatly delayed the baggage animals each 
day that it was invariably midnight before the rear-guard reached 
camp. 

The Bannu column, meanwhile, marching on the 17th, reached 
Razmak on the 21st. The rear-guard was fired at from the Mohmit 
Khel village of Musakki, for which offence a fine of Rs. 400 was 
levied on that clan ; in other respects the march was without 
incident. 

On the evening of the 22nd, Colonel Egerton and General 
Turner having reached Makin as directed. General lx>ckhart ex- 
plained to them that the object of the future operations would 
be to beat up the Mulla’s party in the valleys round Pir Ghal, 
and that he intended to do this with six columns advancing 
simultaneouriy on Christmas day. 

During the 22nd, a column, consisting of two guns and 600 
men of the Ist Brigade, moved out from Makin and destroyed 
the village of Karram, belonging to Sinaband Gairarai. The 
troops were fired on during these operations, and two officers and 
four men were wounded. 

On the 26th began the combined movements of the six columns, 
as mentioned above. Each colunm bivouacked out for two nights, 
and as a result of the operations, many towers and settlements of 
the Abdnllai, Badansai, Langar Khel, Garzarai, and Abdur Rah- 
man Khel sections, all of which had joined in the attack on Wane, 
were destroyed ; large quantities of forage were carried off ; and 
oyer 1,000 head of cattle were brought back into camp. The 
only odumn which encountered any opposition was the one under 
General Turner, which, while operating in the Baddei* valley, 
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had a few shots fired at it» and sustained a loss of two men 
wounded. 

On the 31st December, Colonel Egerton, with the troops noted 
No. 1 Kohat Mountain Battery. the margin, left Mskin for the Bhaktu 
ioompaay. Sappers and Mioera. valley, with the object of punishing the 

l8t Punjab Infantry. f • j »» 

2nd „ M Shabi Khel, the Kikarai. and the Mar- 

» . ** sanzai sections. The rest of the Bannu 

column escorted a convoy of sick to Jandola, where they duly arrived 
without incident. 

Colonel Egcrton’s force marched rtd the Engamal pass and 
Waladin to Matwam, destroying several Kikarai and Bhabi Khel 
towers en rouie. At Matwam the column was divided into two 
portions, one of which, under Major Bturt, visited Baraniand and 
Khozhoba, in the Sheranna valley, while the other, under Colonel 
Egerton, moving up the Zardai Algad, crossed the Khwaja Khidr 
Ziarat Kotal, and eventually joined the first party on the Bammal 
Narai. The following day the whole column marched io the month 
of the Mariamana stream, destroying three Shabi Khel villages and 
an Abdullai encampment. From this place an advance was made 
to the junction of the Khaisora Nala with the Shnza, whence, after 
a party had been detached to a neighbouring village to capture a 
large number of cattle belonging to the Shabi Khel, the column 
set out for Jandola, which was reached on the evening of the 8th. 

In the meanwhile news had reached the Ist and 2nd Brigades, 
who had been destroying towers in the neighbourhood of Kanigu- 
ram, that the Mulla had fled to Birmal, where he was trying, 
apparently with little success, to induce the Kabul Khel to join 
in a religious war. 

On the 2nd January, in accordance with orders from General 

No. 3 Ponjob Moimtein Battery. Lockhart, 8 fly ing column, strength as in 
the margin, under th^ command of 
Brig. -General Turner, marched from 
Kaniguram over the Zaterai range to Ah- 
mad warn, in the Shinkai valley. The 
following day the Abdiir Kahman villages in the Spli Toi Alga 
were destroyed by two small parties, and on the 6th a general 
ailvance was made to Bahadur Khel, whence, after destroy- 
ing some more hamlets, the column proceeded to Jandola on 
the 9th. 

VOblL SB 


1 company, Sappers and Miners. 
2nd JEterder Raiment. 

1st Gurkhas. 

3rd Sikhs. 

4th Gurkhas. 
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The 2nd Brigade, meanwhile, had evacuated Malrin on the 
fiih January, and, accompanied by Sir William Lockhart, had 
marched to Jangal, from which place the Nargao, Tangai, and 
Janjara yalleyB were explored. 

Up to this time the terms imposed upon the Mahsuds had been 
complied with to the extent that the Mulla Powindah had left the 
country, two hostages out of the eighteen demanded had been 
given up, and a few horses and rides had been surrendered. 

Sir William Lockhart now issued notices to all the leading 
maUki of the three sections, telling them to meet him at Kundi- 
wam,inEhaisosa, on the 19th January, when our final terms would 
be notified. These terms, which had been approved of by Govern- 
ment^ were : — 

(1) Partial disarmament of the tribe. 

(8) Payment of all outstanding fines. 

(S) Opening of the Shahar route from Jandola to Wana. 

(4) The return of the Mulla not to be allowed until all the above terms 
were complied with and the delimitation completed. 

On the 8th Sir William Lockhart continued his march vtA 
Shilimanzai Each towards Jandola where the whole of the 
Wariristan Field Foroe now concentrated. Thus terminated 
the first phase of the operations. 

On the 10th January orders were issued for the Ist Brigade to 
proceed to Wana, vid the Gumal ; for the 2nd Brigade to march on 
Eundiwam : and for the 3rd Brigade to proceed to Mirian in two 
parties, one, under Colonel Egerton, vid the Shuza valley, and the 
ether Did Tank and the Bain pass. All these columns were to be 
at their respective destinations on or about the 10th January. 

In accordance with these orders General Turner left Jandola 
on the 12th, and reached Wana on the appointed day without in- 
oident. The 2nd Brigade, after spending the 11th and 12th in 
improving the road through the Shahur Tangi, and in constructing 
a line of telegraph as far as HrHari Each, marched on the 13th to 
the latter place, aocompaniedby Sir William Lockhart. The next 
day an advance was made on Barwand, whence a notice was sent 
to the Shakai moMbs, to the effect that if they failed to surrender 
the five men demanded from their section, severe punishment would 
be inflicted on them. After a march of some diffioully, Eanjguxam 
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was reached on the 19th, when it was found that some of the head- 
men had already arrived, and that others were on the way. During 
this march the telegraph line was cut near Barwand ; and in an 
affray which a party, sent back to repair it, had with the enemy, 
three Wazirs were killed. A post of 400 men was then established 
at Barwand to protect the line of communications. 

The two columns of the Bannu Brigade, meanwhile, duly 
arrived at Mirian on the 20th January, liaving destroyed the 
defences of all Shabi Khel, Gnleshahi, Abdullui, and Jelal KloI 
settlements met with en route, and having captured about 1,200 
head of sheep and cattle. 

On the 21st January General Lockhart announced the final 
terms to the assembled Mahsud jmja a1 Kundiwam, and on the 
next day he moved with Field Force IIc.i cl -quarters to Wana, leav- 
ing General Symons and his brigade, with ]\lr. Brjicc, at the fonner 
place, to see the terms complied with, or, if necessary, to bring fur- 
ther pressure to bear on the tribe. 

This brigade remained at Kundiwam until the final withdrawal 
of troops from Waziristan. 

Turning now to the doings at Wajia, the 23rd January was 
spent in arranging for the despatch of the delimitation party to 
Domandi. It will be remembered that it had been arranged that 
the British and Afghan Commissioners should meet at Domandi on 
the 15th October 1894, but owing to the punitive operations this 
could not, of course, be carried out. After a good deal of corre- 
spondence between the tw'o Governments, it was finally agreed that 
a British officer should carry out the demarcntioii of Waziristan with- 
out the co-operation of an Afghan official, but with the help of the 
local headmen ; audit was added that His Fixr-eliency the Viceroy 
understood the Amir would accept the line laid down by the BritiiA 
Commissioner as completely as that of other portions of the frontier, 
where British and Afghan officers had acted together. 

All preliminaries having been thus arranged, Mr. King left Wana 
for Domandi on the 24th January, with a strong escort, and started 
the delimitation, in company with the SuJimaii Khel and Kharoti 
maliks, on the 28th. It is unnecessary to follow his movemente in 
detail, and will suffice to state that, having demarcated the boun- 
dary as far as Khwaja Khidr, he returned to Wana on the 14th 
Februwy. 


sas 
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Meanwhile General Lockhart had selected a site for a post at 
Wana, and proposed to Government the construction of a fortified 
post of a less costly nature than that originally sanctioned. In his 
opinion Wana did not possess the strategical importance that had 
been attributed to it. These views were approved, and work was 
at once begun on the new post. About this time the Mahsuds began 
to comply with the British terms, and all except three of the hostages 
had been brought into Kundiwam by the 28th January. 

On the 5th February the marginally named troops, under Colo* 

2nd Border Kegimenjt Gaselec, left Wana for Bannu, to form 

1 company, Sappers and Miners. Divisional troops for the advance which 

the Delimitation party ; and on the 12th 
General Lockhart also left for that place. 

Meanwhile Mr. Anderson had summoned the leading Darwesh 
Ehel and Dawari malika to Bannu, and had written to the hakim of 
Khost, asking him to direct his malika to be in attendance at Sher- 
Afini on the 3rd March. Large and representative jirqaa also came 
into Bannu at this time, with whom the necessary' arrangements were 
niade for the advance up the Tochi. 

. General Lockhart joined Colonel Egerton*s column at Saiadgi on 
the.24th Febroaiy, .and on the following day the whob forcib began 
the march up the valley to Sheranni, where the Afghan representa- 
tives were met as arranged. 

On tiie 4th March the three remaining Mahsud hostages were 
Buq^ndered, and as the Government account with the tribe was 
now hdd to be closed. Sir William Lockhart proposed to march the 
bulk of the troops back to India. At the same time he reported that, 
after seeing the Tochi, he was of opinion that a site for a military 
pest could be chosen therein which would possess numerous advan- 
tages over Wana. Chief amongst these advantages would be its 
aooesdbility from Bannu ; abandance of supplies ; the strategical 
value of the valley, giving direct access to Ghazni ; and the political 
value of the hold which such a fort would give over the Darwesh 
Khels. 

On the 5th the Boundary delimitation parly under Mr. Ander- 
son, eaoortedly a force under ColonelMeiklejohn, moved out towards 
Charkhd and completed the demarcation fr^ that place to Khwaja 
Khidr» whinoeihqr rejoined the rest of the ioioe at Delta Khel 
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on the 22nd. On the 26th the party again moved out to demarcatr 
the remaining part of the boundary from Char k he! to Lara in. The 
main body of the force remaine'd at Datta Khel till tin* 27th. when 
they moved down parallel to the commission, who rejMinecl them, 
on the completion of their w»»rk, at Mirnmshah. 

Meanwhile the Government of India having sunetioned Sir 
William Lockhart’s proposals for the reduction of the troops in Wazi- 
ristan. the 2nd Brigade wa> »»rdered to proceed to I'link. and Sir 
William Lockhart himself, with a part of his force, returned to Bannu. 
On the 30th March the Waziristan Field Force was broken up, the 
troops still remaining in the country being brought on to the strength 
of the Punjab Frontier Force. These troops consisted of a detachment 
of cavalry, a mountain batterv. a company of Sappers and Miners, 
and four regiments of Native Infantry in the Tochi, under Colonel 
Meiklejohn, and a detachment of cavalry, a mountain battery, a 
company of Sappers and Miners and two regiments of . infantry, 
under Brig.- General Turner, at Wana. There wa.s also awing of 
the 14th Sikhs at Barwand, and 100 men at Jandola. 

The results of the expedition, thus terminated, may be said to 
have been completely satisfactory ; all sections of the Mahsuds 
concerned in the attack on Wana, had been punished, the terms of 
Government had been fully complied with, and the demarcation 
of the whole boundary from Domandi to Laran successfully accom- 
plished. 

The Indian Medal of 1854, with a clasp inscribed “ Waziristan 
1894-96,” was subsequently granted to all troops and public foUowers 
who took part in the operations. 

During the month of May 1896 several murderous attacks 
on individuals took place. On the 13th Lieutenant Limond, 
6th Punjab Infantry, was stabbed near Boya and died the following 
day ; his syce and orderly were ako dangerously wounded. On 
thr; lYth a lance-naick of the 2nd Punjab Infantiy was shot 
at Miramshah. On the night of the 24th a party of Dawaris tried 
to enter the post at Miramshah, and one man succeeded in stabbing 
two sepojTB. On the 31st July Lieutenant Campbell, 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, was very severely wounded near Boya ; and on the 2nd 
August a sowar of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, on grass-cutting guard 
was shot dead about four milea fcoa thkt plaoe. 
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In August sanction was received from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to locate a military force in the Tochi valley permanently. 
The strength of the force was fix(‘d at two battalions of native 
infantry, one squadron, native cavalry, and a mountain battery. 

It is not necessary to go into the negotiations between the 
Political Officers and the tribesmen ; and it will suffice to say that 
jirgas were assembled, and, in return for certain services demanded 
from the tribes, allowances were granted. By the end of 1896 
the arrangements for carrying on the new policy in Waziristan 
were practically complete. In the autumn of that year both the 
civil and military head-quarters were transferred from Miramshah 
to Datta Khcl ; and in the following spring the permanent strength 
of the troops was reduced to four guns of a mountain battery, 
two Maxim guns, one squadron of native cavalry, and two battalions 
of native infantry. 

But the establishment of these military garrisons had done 
little to counteract the natural lawlessness of the inhabitants. 
Crimes of violence were of frequent occurrence, in one of which 
the Political Officer in the Tochi, Mr. H. A. Casson, i.e.s., was 
dangerously wounded, and had to be replaced by Mr. H. A. Gee, i.o.s. 

The Maizar outbreak, and the operations of the Tochi Field 
Force in 1897-98. 

We now come to the circumstances that led more immediately 
to the Maizar outbreak. In June 1896 Honda Ram, the Hindu 
writer of the Sheranni levy post, was murdered in that village, 
and a fine of Rs. 2,000 was inflicted on the Madda Khels. The 
actual murderer escaped to Afghan territory. Some men sus- 
pected of complicity were surrendered for trial, but a number of 
tribesmen swore on the Koran that they wore innocent, and in 
accordance with tribal custom they were released. 

The Madda Khel who inhabit the lower part of the Shawal 
valley (in which Maizar is situated), and the upper portion of the 
Tochi, are known as the Ger Madda Khel to distinguish them from 
the Kazhawals, or Madda Khel, who inhabit the Kazha valley, 
north of the Tochi. It may here be mentioned that the distinction 
between the Ger Madda Khel and the Kazhawals is in no way 
ethnographic, as every sub-section uhe clan appears to be 
represented both in the Tochi and the Kazha. 
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In recognition of the submission to authority shown by the 
Madda Ehel, in surrendering for trial the men suspected of the 
murder of Honda Ram, the Government, in May 1897, reduced 
the fine of Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,200 (Kabuli), the blood-money 
due by tribal custom for the murdered man. The distribution 
of the fine was left to the maliks themselves, and it was on this 
point that dissensions arose. The sub-sections residing in Maicar 
objected to pay the share with which they had been assessed by 
Sadda Khan and his faction, contending that the offence was 
not a tribal one, and that the fine should be paid by Sadda Khan 
and the inhabitants of Sheranni, where the crime had been 
committed. 

This Sadda Khan, a Ger Madda Khel of Sheranni, was the 
chief of the M'ldda Khel, and belonged to the KhazzarKhel branch 
of the Ali Khan Khel sub-section. The leader of 'the opposing 
faction was Alambe Khan, also a Khaziar Khel Madda Khel of 
Sheranni. On the 6th June the Political Officer, Mr. Gee, arrived 
at Datta Khel, and the next day the chief Madda Khel nudikt 
came in, and some cases were settled. Before the Madda Khels 
were dismissed they were informed that Mr. Gee would visit Maisar 
and Dotoi with an escort, for the purpose of selecting the site for 
a levy port at Maizar, and of discussing the fine in Honda Ram’s 


Idt Punjab Cavalry, 12 mbres. 
l8t Sikh Infantry, 200 rittaa. 
iBt Punjab Infantry, 100 riflea. 

No. 0 Bombay Mountain Battery, 
I guns. 


case. 

On the 10th of June lt07, Mr. Gee, with an escort, as per 
margin, under the command of 
Lieut. -Colonel Bunny, 1st Sikhs, 
started at 6 a.m. from Datta Khel. 
On arrival in Maizar, the malikt 
appeared quite friendly, and, 
pointing out a site to halt at, offered to provide a meal for the 
Mussul^n sepoys of the escort. The pajrty were thus lulled into 
a false feeling of security. 

The spot selected by the Maizarwals for the camp was close 
to the walls of a Drepilari (Madda Khel sub-section) viUage, and 
was commanded by several other villages from 100 to 400 yards 
distant. The guns unlimbered close to the walls, and the infantry 
''p on the outer flank of guns. Guards were posted facing 
outward, and each t \ oined his rifle, no piles of arms being 

pcnnitted. 
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Directly after the arrival at Maim, Mr. Gee and two other 
officera, with an escort of sowars, and accompanied by the •“'rlih, 
visited Dotoi. They returned at midday, at about which hqur the’ 
promised meal was produced from a neighbouring kot ; and the 
whole escort had breakfast. After the meal the pipers of the let 
Sikhs began to play. Suddenly a hubbub began in the village, 
and the villagers, who had been listening to the pipes, drew off. 
A man was observed to wave a sword from the top of a tower ; 
and two shots were fired in quick succession from the village, 
the second of which wSunded Lieutenant Seton Browne. Firing 
now commenced from the villages to the south and east, and a 
hot fusillade was opened from the Drepilari village on the north, 
ft8 ft result of which Colonel Bunny was wounded. 

The guns now opened with case, at 100 yards range, at a 
large number of men who were firing from the entrance of the 
Drepilari village and who were preparing to charge. Captain Browne 
and Lieutenant Cruickshank of the battery were quickly wounded 
but continued pluckily to fight their guns till the enemy had been 
driven back into the village. As only sixteen rounds per gun, 
however, had been brought out with the escort, ammunition was 
now running short, and Colonel Bunny gave orders for a retirement 
to the ridge. At the commencement of the firing there had been 
a general stampede among the baggage animals, so that when 
the retirement was ordered most of the reserve ammunition and 
other equipment had to be abandoned. 

The enemy now appeared on all sides in great f(«ce, but the 
retirement, which began under such very trying conditions, was 
carried out with great deliberation and in the most stubborn and 
gallant manner. At its very beginning Lieutenant Higginson and 
Captain Cassidy were hit, so that all the British officers were now 
wounded, two of them mortally ; but they all continued to carry 
out their duties and lead their men. 

The circumstances were trying in the extreme for the troops, 
and their staunchness is worthy of the highest praise. Subadars 
Narain Singh, 1st Sikhs, Sundar Singh, 1st Punjab Infantry, 
and Jemadar Sherzad, Ist Sikhs, behaved with the greatest gal- 
lantry. Getting together a party of their men, they made a 
most determined'stand by the wall of a garden, whence they cover- 
edrthe first withdrawal, remaining themaelTss under heavy fire 
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until the enemy closed with them. It was at this point that Subadar 
Sundar Singh was killed. 

Under cover of this stand the wounded were carried and helped 
away, the guns withdrawing to a low knfn! about 300 yards distant. 
Here a fresh stand was made, the guns firing blank to check the 
enemy, as the service ammunition had all been expended. Lieu- 
tenant Cruickshank now received a third, and this time a fatal 
wound, while Captain Browne, who had hiintedfrom loss of blood, 
and had been fastened on to Mr. Gee’s pony when the retirement 
began, was found to be dead on arrival at the hotal, 

A further retirement was curried out by successive units, posi- 
tions being held on the ridges stretching from south to north until the 
Sheranni plain was reached, about tw(» miles further east; all 
this time the enemy was enveloping the flanks. Eventually, 
about 5-30 p.m., reinforcements began to appear, and the enemy 
was beaten off. With the ammunition now received, the heights 
around the village of SluTanni were shelled, with the result that 
the enemy finally retired, and the village was partially set on fire. 
The furtlier withdrawal was unmolested, and the rear-guard reached 
camp at midnight. 

Colonel 'Bunny died of his wounds on tlte road, and his body, 
with those of the other killed and wounded ofiicers, was brought in 
with the retiring troops. Help was given by tlie Khidder Khel 
Mohmit Khel on the way back, and during the following days they 
brought in all the bodies of the killed. 

The news of this fighting readied Colonel Gray at Miramshah 
at 11 P.M. on the 10th, and he arrived in Datta Khel the next morn- 
ing and assumed command. Steps were then taken to reinforce 
the troops in the Tochi and at Datta Khel. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Maisar the Madda Khel 
had despatched messengers to other sections of the Darwesh Khel 
for assistance, and they also approached the Afghan authorities. 

It was for a long time uncertain what effect the appeals would have ; 
but on the 12th the Commissioner of Derajat wired that if there 
was any intention of our taking immediate action a strong force 
should be concentrated. On the 16th he again wired that not 
less than a brigade, with another in reserve, would be required to 
occupy Maizar. 
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im Brigade. On the ITUk Jwi% itwaedeoid- 

aaE^^ an., Oommand- ^ ^ ponitive 

consisting of two brigades, 
should immediately be sent up 
the Toohi, under the command of 
Major-General Corrie-Bird, o.b. 
The composition of the force, 
which was designated the Tochi 
Field Foroe, is shown in the 
margin. 

The point of concentration for 
the troops not already in the 
Tochi was Bannu. Supplies and 
transport were collected at that 
place, and on the 8th July, the 
concentration being practically 
complete, the Major-General marched to Idak. On the way he 
inyestigated an affray that had taken place at Saiadgi. It appeared 
that some unladen camels returning from Idak had taken a short 
out down the river-bed through some fields below Saiadgi post. 
The levies in their ordinary clothes dashed down and drove off 
the oamdmen with sticks and stones. The officer commanding 
the post at Saiadgi, under the impression that the convoy was 
being attacked by raiders, turned out and attacked the levies ; 
and before the mistake could be discovered some fourteen of them 
had been killed and wounded. A sum of Rs. 5,000 was subse- 
quently granted by Government as compensation. 

On the 0th General Bird arrived at Miramshah and took 
over political charge of the valley. On the 13th, at Datta Khel 
he issued a proclamation in which it was stated that the intention 
of Government was to destroy Drepilari and all the fortifications 
of other hots in Maizar and Sheranni, in punishment for the affair 
at the former place. 

The field force concentrated at Datta Khel on the 10th, and 
orders were at once issued for the 1st Brigade to advance to Sheranni 
the following day, and for the 2nd Brigade to remain in camp as 
are serve. 

As regards the behaviour of the Madda Khel during this time* 
it was reported that the Ger Madda Khel had mostly fled to the 
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hQb, and were more likdy to fly acroee the Afghan border than 
to offer any reeistance. The Mulla Powindah was said to have 
been trying to raise the Mahsuds, but without success. 

The 1st Brigade marched to Sheranni on the 20th, according 
to orders, and both that place and Maiaar, which was visited 
the cavfdzy, were found to be deserted. By the 6th August all 
the defences in the neighbourhood had been destroyed without 
more opposition than a little sniping into camp at night. 

Notices were now issued to the Madda Khel, telling them to 
Gome in to hear the further terms of Government ; and on the 17th 
in open durbar, the following terms were announced : — 

(1) The tribe to make submiaeion, and to surrender certain named 

leaders in the attack at Maisar. 

(2) All stolen property to be restored, and outstanding fines to be 

paid. 

(3) A further fine of Rs. 10,000 to be paid for their recent mis- 

behaviour. 

General Bird, accompanied by a small column, now made a 
tour through the Kasha valley, without meeting with any opposition, 
and returned to Sheranni on the 28th. 

On the 3rd September the Maisar and Sheranni maltks definitely 
refused to accept the Government terms. 

A few days later another column, under General Symons, 
^as sent up the Kasha valley, and, marching vid Ghaslamai, Isham, 
Pirakai, and Ismail Khel, reached Datia Khel on the 28th, having 
destroyed numerous defences en route. 

Five days later a force under General Egerton visited the 
Upper Tochi, in search of fugitives. Beyond a skirmish on Charmina 
hill during the first day’s march, little opposition was met with, 
and the columns returned to Datta Khel on the 17th, having carried 
out much useful survey work in Shawal, the Khina valley, and 
round ShindaL 

On the 25th General Egerton took a third column into the 
Kasha to repair the boundary pillars from Dotoi to Masdak. About 
the same time a siiiall force was sent out from Miramshah to explore 
and survey the Mohmit Khel Tori Khel and Kabul Khel country. 

During October there was a good deal of wire-cutting along 
the line of communications in the Tochi, and the camps were 

S12 
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occasionally fired into at night; but the operations which were 
at that time being carried out against the Afridis and Oraksais 
did not cause any special restlessness amongst the tribes in Wsziris- 
tan. Although the Madda Khel had still failed to make submission, 
there were signs that the tribesmen were getting uneasy at the 
approach of winter, and the prospect of losing their spring crops 
by further delay in coming to terms. On the 31st October Sadda 
Khan, the head of the clan, gave himself up, his life having been 
guaranteed; and, at his suggestion, Major-General Corrie-Bird 
despatched an influential jirga of the lea^ng Darwesh Khel and 
Dawari ^nalika to explain to the Madda Khel generally the terms 
on which they would be allowed to return to their own countr}\ 
In consequence of this step, a large jirga of Madda Khels arrived 
in camp on the 14th November, and formally submitted on the 
following day. During December the Madda Khel naid the first 
instalment of the fine imposed upon them for the Maizar outrage 
as well as the Ks. 1,200 long owing for the murder of Honda Ham. 

On the 3rd January 1898 the General Officer Commanding 
started on liis return to Bannu, and during that month the Tochi 
Field Force was gradually broken up, the command of tlie troops 
left in the Tochi valley devolving on Brig.-General Kgerton. 

The total casualties at Maizar had been, in addition to the 
officers already mentioned, twenty-one non-commissioned officers 
and men killed and twenty-eight wounded, while our losses in the 
subsequent operations up to 25th November were six men killed 
and two officers and six men wounded. 

The most remarkable point in the campaign was the unusual 
amount of sickness amongst the troops. The climate of the Tochi 
valley is at all times trying, and in this instance the hurried march 
from Khushalgarh to Bannu, in the middle of the hot weather, 
had no doubt affected the constitutions of the men, and rendered 
them more disposed to contract disease, and less able to shake it 
off, than would usually be the case. The principal diseases were 
diarrhoea and dysentery, which eventually took an epidemic form 
and became very severe. 

Blockade of the Mahsud Wazirs in Z 900 -oz. 

No sooner had the Government of India settled with the Madda 
Khel in the Tochi valley than the Mahsuds again began to give 
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trouble, and eventually the punishment of this tribe had to be 
undertaken ior the fourth time. 

For some two years after the expedition of 1894 , and the subse- 
quent arrangements for the occupation and administration of 
Southern Waziristan, the Mahsuds had remained quiet, the maliks 
had kept their obligations, and the Mulla Powindah’s influence 
seemed to liave waned. In the summer of 1808 , however, there 
was a recrudescence of outrages in British territory and within the 
protected area of Southern Waziristan, which was traced to the 
influence of the Mulla. During 1898 and 1800 raids were frequent, 
and, ill January 1900 , the levy |iost at Zam and the Public Works 
Department bungalow at Murtsizn were both attacked. 

In February a meeting took place between the Political Officer, 
Mr. Watson, and the Mulla Powindah ; this bjeing the first time 
that (rovemment had recognized that chief. The* Mulla, on this 
occasion, would not commit himself by consenting to receive any 
allowances; and his only petitions concerned the grievances of 
the Mahsuds, and of his own section, the Shabi Khel, in particular. 

On the 21st March a Mahsud jtrga assembled at Tank, many 
nuMts coming in who would not liave presented themselves if we 
had not first treated with the Mulla. A formal demand was made 
by Government for reparation due for outrages and crimes, but 
no complete settlement resulted; and subsequently Mr. Merk, 
the new Commissioner of the Derajat, reported that the amount 
of fines due from the Mahsuds reached the sum of Rs. 1,87,000. 

Meanwhile there was no cessation of offences and raids, the 
most serious of which occurred on the night of the 22nd October, 
when the Border Military Police post at Nasran, eleven miles north 
of Tank, and in British tenitoiy, was surprised by Mahsuds. Two 
sepoys were killed on thin occasion, and eight Snider rifles, two 
carbines, and two boxes of ammunition urere looted. Lieutenant 
Hennessy, 4th Sikhs, commanding at Jandola, started at daybreak 
to intercept the raiders on dieir return up the Shuza valley. This 
ho succeeded in doing at the cost of his own life ; the Mahsuds on 
their side lost one man, and five rifles were recovered. 

Mr. Meric now called in a Mahsud jwga to Tank, to settle ac- 
ooonts ; and, at the same tim^ the €h)vemment decided that tpbal 
allowances 'should no longer be paid to the moKifcs, who had proved 
themselves incapable of zestiaining^their followers^ but to the body 
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of the tribe, who should themselves appoint the future recipientf 
of the money. This change of system was announced by Mr. Merk 
to the jirgu, the maUk$ admitting that they were unable to restrain 
the tribesmen. A formal demand for the payment of Ss. 1,00,000 
as a fine for past offences was then made, and the jitga was warned 
that, if half a lakh were not paid within fifteen days, a blockade 
would be imposed. They were further told that the amount of 
money really due from the tribe was nearly double the amount 
for which the Government now asked. 

At the conclusion of the fifteen days* grace, the jifga returned 
and asked for a further period of two months, in which to consider 
the terms ; ahd as there appeared no prospect of an eairly settle- 
ment, Mr. Merk was now authorised to proclaim a blockade, which 
came into operation on the 1st December 1900. 

The following preliminary measures were taken to ensure 
the effectiveness of the blockade 

On the eastern side two moveable columns were mobilized 
from Bannu (100 sabres, 300 rifles) and Dera Ismail Khan (200 
sabres, 600 rifles), with head-quarters at Jani Khel and Zam, re- 
spectively; their duties were to form a cordon on the confines 
of the Bhittani country in conjunction with the Border Military 
Police posts to the north and south of the Bain Darra. The police 
posts of Khairu Khel and Mullagai were garrisoned by regular 
troops- On che southern side the Gumal line was reinforced by 
throwing military garrisons into Murtaza and Manjhi, and by forming 
two temporary posts at Toimanda and on the Khwuzhma Narai. 
Khajuri Kach was strengthened by half a company; Haidari 
Kach retained its usual garrison; and Jandola was increased by 
50 rifles. Sarwakai post was considerably strengthened by the addi- 
tion of 400 rifles, 36th Sikhs, and a new temporary post was estab- 
lished in the Spin plain. Ngandi Oba received a garrison of 20 
sabres and 27 rifles ; and the 23rd Pioneers were brought to Murtasa 
tocairy on the construction of military works during the blockade. 
As far as possible all the posts were connected by telegraph. 

South of the Gumal tlie29iob district garrisons were increased 
by the-addition of a new levy post at Shinbaz Kotal. The 23rd 
Bombay Infantry from Fort Sandeman, and a wing of the 24th 
Bombay Infantry from Loralai, were moved to Mir Ali Khel, 
and the posts of Mughal Kot and Kuchbina. 
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To provide the extra troops required for the blockade, the 
28th Punjab Infantry, n\ liicli was to be relieved by the 17tli Bengal 
Infantry, was ordered to stand fast at Wana, and six companies 
of the latter regiment were divided between Jani Khel and the 
eastern outposts ; while the 9th Bombay Infantry was brought 
to Dera Ismail Khan. The 1st Punjab Cavalry were moved up 
from Kohat, and were divided between the two moveable columns, 
besides providing detachments for posts north of Tank. The 5th 
Punjab Cavalry furnislied detachments at Wana, Spin, Drazand, 
Khajuri Kach, andSarwakai. 

Shortly after the proclamation of the blockade the Mahsuds 
began to make overt.uTes for the payment of the fine, and requested 
that it might be paid partly in kind. This concession was made, 
and for some time payment proceeded regularly, and until the 
middle of January 1901 there was a cessation of crime. In the latter 
part of Januaiy, however, several fresh offences were committed. 

On the 1st of February Mr. Meric summoned another jirga 
to Jandola, and the maliks repudiated their responsibility for the 
outbreaks. By the beginning of April nearly half the fine had 
been paid, although offences still continued. 

In May Mr. Merk again held a jirga at Jandola, and the malika 
were clearly made to understand that neither would the block- 
ade be r ‘.moved nor would allowances be distributed until the 
line was fully realized. They were also warned that offences 
committed nn^anwhile would be sharply punished by immediate 
reprisals on any section of the tribe within reach.. 

Meanwhile raids and offences continued. Among the more 
serious were the attack on the Border Police post on Baran, from 
which fourteen rifles were carried off, and the attack on the Kashmir 
Khar post, on which occasion the Mahsuds looted thirty rifles 
and five boxes of ammunition. 

In September a party of clerks were attacked near the Chuhar 
Khcl Dhana and the writer of the Zhob Agency office was killed. / 
Aboutthis time the Mulla Powindah attempted to make overtures to 
Government regarding th<’ recover}" of the rifles looted at Kashmir 
Khar, but these were rejected. 

The Government now decided that active retaliation should 
succeed the passive phase of the blo**kade. The proposals approved 
bv the Viceroy in Council and concurred in by the Home 
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Oovernment were that the blockade should be continued, but that it 
should be varied by sharp counter-attacks of three or four days’ 
duration made by moveable columns. Secret preparations were 
accordingly made for retaliation on a large scale by punitive 
columns starting from different quarters. 

Tlie first series of operations was directed against the Hahsuds 
of the Khaisora and Shahur, combined with demonstrations 
from Jandola into tiie Takhi Zam, and from Ddtta Khel against the 
north-western portion of the Mahsud country. The general object 
was to destroy all defences, to capture as many piisoners and cattle 
as possible, and to carry off or to destroy all grain and fodder found. 

On November the 23rd, at 0 p.m., No. 1 Column, consisting of 
900 rifles, 3rd Sikhs, and 2nd Punjab Infantry, with two guns, 
under Lieut. -Colonel Tonnochy, 3rd Sikhs, left Datta Khel, 
and after marching due south halted at 3 A.M. below the Spina 
Punga Narai. The saiiuf day the column marched to Dodgul and 
halted for the night. The next day, having destroyed tiie defences 
of Dodgul, an advance was made down the Shuran Algad, no opposi- 
tion being met with until the tower of Khandar, a noted outlaw, 
was reached. The tower was destroyed, one British officer and 
one sepoy being wounded. During the day the defences and 
towers of thirteen villages w’c^e destroyed, the force bivouacking 
for the night at a village called Bit Malikshai near the Razmak 
Kotal. On the 2Gth a reconnaissance of the head of the Shaktu 
valley was made ; and, the following day, an e.scort of 160 rifles 
being left in -Bit Malikshai, the force made a dash, fur Makiu, 
the greater part of ’’which was destroyed. Ou the 28th the 
column returned to Datta Khel vii Mami Rogha. The enem^’^ 
pressed the retirement over the Razmak Kotal, and some casual- 
ties occurred in the Rozani gorge. The total losses of the column 
during the raid amounted to tw-o killed and si.xtecn wounded. 

No. 2 Column left Jandola on the night of the 24tli, and, con- 
isisting of 1,000 men of the 1st Punjab Infantry, 27th Punjab 
Infantry, 45th Sikhs, and 9th Bombay Infantry, was under the com- 
mand of Colonel McRae, 45th Sikhs. 

Advancing up the Tank Zam, Kot Shingi was readied about 
dawn, after some small, villages had been destroyed en toiUe. 
Heavy opposition was encountered at Kot Shingi, and, as the baggage 
coolies had stampeded, Colonel McRae retired to Jandola, followed 
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by the enemy. Our total casualties during the day amounted 
to three killed and seventeen wounded. 

Meanwhile No. 3 Column, consisting of 1,000 rifles of the 1st 
Punjab Infantry, 35th Sikhs, and 20th Punjab Infantry, under 
Colonel Macleod of the last named regiment, left Sarwakai early 
on the 25th and reached the Shahur Tangi without opposition. 
Two days were spent in destroying all the defences in the neighbour- 
hood ; after which the force returned to Sarwakai with seven 
prisoners and 500 head of cattle. 

Tha 4th Column was under the command of Lieut. -Colonel 
Bunbury, and consisted of 1,250 men of the 17th Bengal Infantry, 
23rd Pioneers, and 28th Punjab Infantry. Starting from Wana, and 
marching vid the Inzar Narai, this force surprised the village of 
Torwam early on the 25th, being materially assisted by a detach- 
ment of all three arms, sent direct from Wana over the Tiarza Narai. 
On the 26th Cdionel Bunbury bivouacked St the Tiarza post, whence, 
reinforced again by the detachment from Wana, he advanced into 
the Khaisora and destroyed several towers in the valley. The 
column returned to Wana on the 28th with 124 prisoners and 
a large number of cattle, having sustained a loss of about twenty 
killed and wounded. 

Simultaneously with these operations both the Northern and 
Southern Waziristan Militia captured many prisoners and cattle. 

The success of the first series of operations was largely due to 
the fact that it took the Mahsuds completely by surprise. They did 
not expect that any but the usual methods of coercion would be 
employed, and probably hoped that they would receive ample 
warning before an advance was made into their country. 

As it was important that the blow they had received should be 
followed up as soon as possible by another, General Dening now sub- 
mitted proposals for further operations, and at the same time asked 
for a reinforcement of two battalions of infantry. 

General Egerton, commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, was 
ordered to direct the further operations against the Mahsuds, and 
five additional regiments and a mountain battery were sent to the 
front to take part in the second phase. 

On the 4th December a force of 2,500 men and 4 guns, the 
whole under Brig. -General Dening, left Jandola, and again moved 
to Kot Shingi. The force was divided into two cohimntf under 
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Colonel McRae, O.B., 45tli Sikhs, and Lieut.-Colonel Gray, Ist Pun* 

jab Infantry. 

Kot Shingi was occupied without opposition, and the British 
force, marching up the Tasar Tang, then crossed the Umar Raghza 
and bivouacked at Dwe Shinkai. On the 5th, after the defences 
of several villages had been destroyed, orders were given for a 
retirement on Guri Khel. During this movement, however, the rear- 
guard, under Colonel McRae, was^so heavily pressed by the enemy 
across the Umar Raghza that that officer was compelled to storm 
the hills to the north and bivouac there for the night, whence he 
joined the main body at Guri Khel the next morning. His casualties 
during the retirement had been 'Captain McVcan, 45th Sikhs, 
severely wounded, nine men killed and eleven wounded. 

After a halt on the 6th, during the whole of which day frequent 
attacks were made on t^e picquets, a retirement was made on the 
morning of the 7th to Margha Band. The enemy followed up the 
column, driving their attacks home with great determination, 
but were in every case repulsed with loss ; the casualties on the 
British side amounting to only two killed and two wounded. 

The Mahsud’s losses on this and the previous day must have 
been very severe, for they made no attempt to prevent the des- 
truction of their defences in the Tank Zam on the morning of the 
8th, or to molest the subsequent retirement on Jandols. This 
ended the second phase. 

The third series of operations began on the 19th December, 
and consisted in two colunms, starting from' JSndola and Sarwakai, 
respectively, converging on Dwe Shinkai, in which quarter, as well 
rs in the SpH Toi Algad, there were now known to be many Mahsud 


settlements. 

The Jandola column, strength as shown in the margin, was 
under the command of General Dening, and leaving Jandola early on 

the morning of the 19th, marchec 
via Kot Shingi to Umar Raghza 
without encountering any opposi- 
tion. The following day the ad- 
vance was continued past Ahmed- 
wam, to a point near Paridai, 
a few miles up the Tre Algad ; 
On the 21st, after destroying the 
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where the force bivouacked. 
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defence of several villages, indnding Paridai, Biiam B^hd, and 
Darekai, the column retraced its steps to rejoin the Sarwakai 
force at Dwe Shinkai, where the whole force bivouacked that night. 

The Sarwakai column, meanwhile, which was under the oom- 
mand of Colond Hogge, and consisted of 
Guint Moantoin Battery, the marginally named troops, had left 
23 rd^een. Sarwakai on the 19th and marched up the 

Shahur Nala to Badshah^Khan. The 
following day they moved vid the Nanu 
Narai into the Spli Toi Algad, whence, having punished the in- 
habitants of that valley, they proceeded across the Ohbargai Narai 
on the 21st and met the Jandola column as already narrated. 

On the 22nd December, leaving the two Pioneer regiments 
as camp guards, the whole force raided up the Dwe^Shinkai in three 
columns, whence, after destroying a nufnber of towers and the 
defences of some villages, at the expense of only a few casualties, 
they returned to Jandola on the 24th. 

In spite of the fact that all the defences in the Tre Shinkai 
and Wucha Khwar Nalas had been destroyed, the Hahsuds still 
showed no signs of submission, in consequence of which a fourth 
series of operations was now planned against them. The object of 
these new operations was the punishment of the Shabi Khel and 
other Mahsud sections having settlements in the Shaktu, Sheranna, 
and Shuza Algads, and the capture of a large number of cattle 
known to be grazing on the slopes of the Babaghar. 

Three colunms were ordered to take part in these movements. 
The first, about 2,600 strong, was under the command of General 
Dening, and started from Jandola ; the second, 1,000 strong, was 
under Colonel McRae, and had Jani Khel for its base ; while the 
third, commanded by Colonel Tonnochy, consisted of 1,400 men, 
and operated from Datta Khel. 

To deal with the movements of these columns separately; 
General Dening moved out on the 1st January, and advancing 
up the Tank Zam reached Shilmanzai Kach without ^position. 
During the second day's march a large number of eattls were cap- 
tured on the hills to the east of Zeriwam by a party sent out for 
this purpose. From Shilmanzai Kach the force moved up east- 
wards to the junction of the Shuza and Weshtanai Algads, whence 

aus 
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it retained on the 7th to Jandola, marching viA the Naroi 
to Maighfiband. 

Colonel McRae’s column left Jani Khel on the Ist January and 
mmhed to Eaikanwam, at which place the Northern Wasiristan 
Militia, who formed part of the force, were detached with special 
orders to search all the country round Babaghar. The following 
day the main body marched up the Shaktu. to rfandawam, and 
thence into the Sheranna, where the chief settlements of the Jelal 
Khel were destroyed. On the 4th an advance was to Bara- 
wand, and the following day, having destroyed that place, the force 
swept over Khal Kach to Matwam, where a junction was made 
with Colonel'tTonnochy’s column. The militia, meanwhile, having 
captured a number of cattle round Babaghar, and destroyed some 
thirteen Jelal Khel settlements, marched to Datta Khel, vH the 
Shaktu and Khaisora, where they rejoined their column. 

Colonel Tonnochy, with No. 3 Column, left Datta Khel on 
the 1st January and moved to Wachfakiram and Waladin, whence 
he proceeded to Kikarai. On the 6th, he destroyed the defences of 
the Galeshahi villages of the Tank Zam, during which operation he 
sustained a loss of one man killed and two wounded. The following 
day No. 2 Column joined him as already described, and the com- 
bined forces then moved up the Shaktu and destroyed thirteen 
Tutia Khel towers. It was during the destruction of one of these 
towers that Captain Down, Political Officer, was mortally wounded 
he having gone inside to look for a man who was hiding. On the 
.7th and 8th the whole force returned vtd Dosaki to Datta Khel 

The greater part of the troops in Waziristan had now been 
marching continuously since 24th November, and were badly in 
need of rest. General Egerton, therefore, decided to form °*n nding 
camps at Zam, Miramshah, and Baran, from which places future 
operations might, if necessary, be resumed. 

The Mahsuds had lost severely in men and cattle in the last 
operations, and the knowledge that we pould penetrate'into any part 
of their country now seemed to convince them of their inability to 
continue the struggle. As a result of this feeling, on the 16th Janu- 
aiy 1902, a deputation of niyida was sent in to ask fora "fftnntiou 
of hostilities, until the tribe could hold a jirga and discuss matters 
among themselves. This proposition was agreed to, and the Com- 
gusnoner futtiier consent^ to receive the jirga aa eoniiH jftn that 
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the balance of the fine of one lakh was paid and that all rifles cap- 
tured during the blockade were restored. 

By the 26th February, these conditions had been complied 
with, and the prga then asked that the blockade might be raised. 
The Government, however, insisted that before this could be done 
all outlaws must be surrendered and all cattle looted during the 
blockade must' be restored. Finally, on the 10th March, as a result 
of further negotiations, into which it is not necessary to enter, the 
jirga promised to permanently exclude from Mahsud limits all 
outlaws who might escape arrest by flight, and gave up a number 
of jirga prisoners as hostages for the return of the cattle in one 
month. The blockade was raised the same day, and all restric- 
tions in connection with it were withdrawn. 

The total British casualties during the operations amounted 
to 32 killed and 114 wounded, while the losses of the enemy were 
roughly estimated at 126 killed and 250 wounded. In addition, 
215 Mahsud prisoners were taken, 64 towers destroyed, 153 villages 
had their defences levelled, and 8,047 head of live stock were 
Captured. 

The punishment inflicted on the Mahsuds by the above blockade 
did not, however, impress all sections of the Wazirs, and, in the 
vTcinity of Bannu, such constant trouble with the Kabul Khels 
continued to occur that another expedition had to be set on foot 
before the end of the year. 

The Kabul Khel Expedition of 1902. 

The Kabul Khel are a branch of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, 
and inhabit the wedge of hilly country which lies between the Kohat 
and Bannu districts and east of the Kurram river. 

From 1896 to 1899 many outrages were committed on the 
British border, the perpetrators of which were known to have taken 
refuge in the village of Gumatti, about 8^ miles from Bannu. This 
village was accordingly surprised and surrounded at dawn on the 
6th February 1899 by a small column of troops from the Bannu 
garrison. The surrender of all outlaws resident in the village was 
then demanded, to which the men in question sent out the reply 
that they would resist to the last all attempts at capture. As it 
was only intended to punish the actual offenders, the rest of the 
inhabitants were now warned by the British officer in command of 
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the party to leave the village, whioh they immediately proceeded 
to do. Seven of the outlaws, tiying to escape by this means, were 
captured ; the remainder of them took refuge in two strong towerr 
from which it was found impossible to dislodge them. The mountain 
guns proved powerless against the solid masonry, and it was felt 
that a direct assault would have incurred a loss quite out of pro- 
portion to the result ; and as the colnmp had orders to return to 
Bannu the same day, it was now obliged to retire without effecting 
its object. The retirement was vigorously harassed by the tribes- 
men ^ through the Oumatti pass, the road through which is com- 
manded on sides by almost inaccessible hills, and, by the time 
Banna was reached, the British casualties amounted to six killed 
and fourteen wounded. On the 9th February another column 
left Bannu, and, finding the village of Gumatti deserted, blew up 
the towm without encountering any opposition. 

The outlaws, who had now lost all hope of pardbn, continued 
to commit numerous crimes on the border until, in 1902, the state 
of afiairs had become so intolerable that it was decided by Govern- 
ment to send an expedition into the district. A force of four small 

columns, the whole under the com- 
mand of Major-General Egerton, 
was consequently organized, and 
concentrated J[at Thai, Idak, Bar- 
ganatu, and Bannu, ^respectively. 
The composition of these columns 
is shown in the margin. The Idak 
column marched on the 17th 
November, and the Thai column, 
accompanied by General Egerton, 
one day later. The troops from 
Bannu and Barganatu also started 
on the 18th. 

The Bannu column, on arrival 
at Gumatti, found itself confronted 
by a strong fortified enclosure, 
thickly surrounded by trees, and held by six outlaws, among them 
the well-known Silgai. The officer commanding, Colonel Tonnochy, 
determined to capture these men, and ordered the guns to try and 
inake a breach in the walls. The guns, however, had no effept at 400 


That Colwmn. 

KoW Moantain Biitteiy. 

3rd Panjftb fWTaliy .. Iffl riflop. 
22ad Punjab Infaatiy ..724 „ 

Kurram Militia ..210 „ 

IdakCotumm. 

I>>r»jat Mountain Battery . . 2 Mnn. 

lilt Piuijab Cavalry .. 181 fiflev. 
5th Punjab Infantry . . 418 I 
2nd M »» • • 206 \ 

Northern Waiirbtan Militia. 

Bargamatu Catwmn. 

Oujrat Monntain Battery 2 guns. 
8th Punjab Cbvalcy 42 rifloi. 

1»tSihh Infantry .. ..271 

4th POnjab Tnlontry . . 287 .. 
Bmhii Colnmir. 

Cnjrat Monntain Battoiy '£ fnim. 
lot Punjab Chvalry 40 rifles. 

3nl Sikh Infantry 111 

11'.. » ». .. '208 M 
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yards range, and the Colonel was ordering them to adrance still 
closer, when he was mortally wounded. 

Lieutenant C. M. Browne, * b.b., now made two attempts to 
breach the walls with gun-cotton, but without success ; and it 
was at last decided to carry the place 

Action At Gumatti. escalade. A storming party, led by 

Captain G. E. White, Captain C. H. Davies, and Lieutenant Airy, 
of the 3rd Sikhs, succeeded in this attempt, though Captain White 
was killed andboththeother officers wounded. The whole of the 
outlaws were killed, while our total losses amounted to four killed 
and fifteen wounded. 

On the 20th the Barganatu column joined the troops from 
Bannu, and the combined force, moving up the Zangara Nala, 
destroyed Sappari and Shakar, whence they returned to Bannn on 
the 25th. 


Meanwhile the Thai and Idak columns had sent out small 
parties in various directions to harass the enemy and destroy his 
towers, and had returned to Bannu and Idak, respectively, with 
many prisoners and cattle, after encountering little or no opposition. 
The total losses sustained by the enemy amounted to 20 killed, 
303 prisoners, 66 towers destroyed, and 6,288 head of cattle cap- 
tured. 

In connection with this expedition an incident occurred which, 
though it had no bearing on the course of the operations, deserves 
mention as affording a fine example of a forced march carried out 
at a very short notice. 

It had been arranged that the whole of the prisoners and 'lattle 
collected by the Idak and Thai columns at Spinwam should, on 
the dispersal of the force, be taken to Idak ; and in view of their 
latge numbers the General Officer Commanding decided to order 
out 100 men from Idak to meet the Idak column on its return and 
assist in this task. A message was accordingly despatched, on the 
22nd November, to the Officer Commanding at Idak,^ directing him 
to send 100 rifles to meet the Idak column about half-way from 
Spinwam on the following day ; as it was not absolutely certain 
that the Idak column would be leaving Spinwam on the 23rd, 
the message contained the further instruction that, should touch 
with the column not be obtained by midday, the 100 rifles should 
return to Idak. 
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This message was sent from Spinwam by heliograph to Thai, 
from which place it should have been transmitted to Idak by tele- 
graph, there being no direct heliographic communication between 
Spinwam and Idak. The address was, however, mutilated some- 
where cn with the result that the message was delivered to 
the Officer Commanding at Datta Khel, who received it at 3-10 p.m. 
on the 22nd. 

In accordance therewith a detachment of the 2nd Punjab In- 
fantry, strength as per margin, 
British Officor ..I under the Command of Lieutenant 

Rank and fiio^ lol I. H. Gordon of that Regiment, 

marched out of Datta Khel fully 
equipped at 6-15 p.bi., the same day, with orders to proceed as 
quickly as possible towards Spinwam and endeavour to join hands 
with the Idak column which, it was believed, was to leave Spinwam 
on the following day ; if touch with the Idak column was not 
obtained by midday on the 23rd, the party was to proceed to Idak. 

The detachment marched all night and arrived at Miram- 
shah, 26 miles, at 1-30 A.M., on 23rd November. At 7 a.m, the 
march was resumed towards Spinwam, the detachment now leaving 
the main road and proceeding over the Surghuluna Narai, north- 
east of Miramshah. At midday, when something over half-way 
between Miramshah and Spinwam, a halt was made, and Lieutenant 
Gordon ascended a hill near by, in the hope of getting a sight of 
the Idak column. Failing in this, he resumed the march at 2 p.m., 
making for Idak in accordance with the orders he had received on 
leaving Datta Khel. The detachment reached Idak at 6 p.m., 
on the 23rd November, having covered rather over 49 miles in 
under 24 hours. One man, a bugler, fell out during the march. 

The Kabul Khel expedition of 1902 brings the history of our 
operations against the tribes of Waziristan up to date. While the 
Darwesh Khel have, on the whole, given little trouble since then, the 
Mahsud tribe have continued almost as turbulent as ever. Their 
chief offences have been the murder of three British officers, m.. 
Captain Bowring, Political Agent at Wana, in 1904; Colonel 
Harman, d.s.o.. Commandant of the Southern Waziristan Militia, 
in 1905; and Captain Donaldson, Brigade-Mayor at Bannu, in the 
same year. For these outrages the tribe has been heavily fined, all 
Mahsuds have been dismissed from the Southern Waiziristan Militia, 
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and their enlistment in that corps has been stopped, at any rate for 
the present. There is every reason to believe that the Mulla 
Powindah was, if not the prime mover, at least largely concerned 
in all these outrages, and the most hopeful feature in the political 
outlook, as regards the Mahsuds, at the present day is that hit 
influence in the tribe appears to be daily decreasing. The Mahsuds 
are beginning to realise that his advice invariably leads, in the end^ 
to complications with Government and consequent loss to them* 
selves, and it seems reasonable to hope that, should the Mulla 
Powindah either die or make up his mind to finally leave the 
country, as he has frequently expressed his intention of doing, the 
Mahsuds may at last settle down to a life of peace and friendship 
with the Gk)vernment of India. 


VSfc 0. 
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CHAPTER E. 


TBM DdWAMIB. 

Dawab ii the name given to the valley which, watered by the 
Toohi, lies nearly due west of the point where that river, breaking 
through the, S^man Hills, enters the plains of Bannu. The 
valley is entirely surrounded by mountains, and is divided into 
two parts, known as Upper and Lower Dawar, by a narrow pass, 
some three miles long, called the Taghrai Tangi. 

The inhabitants of this valley, although a Pushtu-speaking 
race, are not true Pathans, and have a very poor reputation for 
courage. A fanatical and priest-ridden people, they are said to 
number about 6,000 fighting men, but they have ever suffered 
much at the hands of the Darwesh Khel W azirs who surround them, 
and have continually sought the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Expedition against the Dawaris, by a force under Brig.-General 
C. P. Keyes, C.B., in March Z 872 . 

After the annexation of the Punjab, the first occasion on which 
we came into contact with the Dawaris was in 1851, when, in 
April of that year, a party of their tribe, conjointly with the 
Umarzai Wazirs, attacked a police guard in charge of some camels 
belonging to the Latamar outpost. They were driven off on this 
occasion with heavy loss, but not before they had killed two and 
wounded three of the small party who opposed them. 

From this time to 1870 the Dawaris gave little trouble on our 
border. In 1868 they sent a deputation to ask the aid of the 
British Government against the Wazirs, but it was refused. 

In 1870, however, they made themselves conspicuous by giving 
shelter and assistance to the Muhammad Khel Wazirs, who were then 
in open rebellion against the British Government. It is now well 
known that the recusant tribe, on leaving British territory, proceeded 
toDawar; that thecouncil at which hostile measure were determined 

( 480 ) 
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on was held at the tillage of Haidar Khel on the 10th of Jane 1870 ; 
and that the meoaurea then adopted were strongly adTOcated 
by the Da wari maUki^ some of whom indeed took part in the cowardlty 
attack on the guard of the 4th Sikh Infantxy on the 13th of June. 
Throughout the defection of the tribe the Dawaria behsTed in 
an underhand way ; for while, in order to stand fair with the British 
Government, they constantly brought intelligence of the movements 
of the recusant tribe to the civil authorities, yet, to remain in the 
good graces of their Wasir neighbours, they gave them shelter 
and even land, distributing the families of the Muhammad Khal# 
amongst the various villages of the valley. When the WasiiB 
submitted to the Government, on the 20th of September 1871, 
it was determined to fine all the tribes who had assisted them, and 
accordingly a fine of Rs. 3,000 was imposed on the two valleys 
of Upper and Lower Dawar. All the neighbouring tribes paid 
the fine* demanded, and the men of Upper Dawar paid their share 
eu., Rs. 1,500, of the tribal fine ; but the men of Lower Dawar 
refused to do so. 

All efforts to obtain reparation from these men were unsuccessful. 
A deputation sent to them, to summon their jirga^ met with a most 
insulting reception; our messengers were abused and expelled 
from their villages, and were pelted with stones and clods of earth. 
Subsequently a written communication of the most insulting nature 
was addressed to the district ofQcer and his assistant. 

To submit tainel}' to such an insult would have been to 
endanger our prestige with all the tribes along the border; and 
orders were accordingly issued, on the evening of the 5th of 
March 1872, for the march on the foUowing morning of all the 
available troops in garrison at Edwardesabad to the neighbour- 
hood of the Tochi pass. Brig. -General C. P. Keyes, O.B., com- 
manding the Punjab Frontier Force, was then at Edwardesa- 
bad, and was to direct the operations, which were on no account to 
extend beyond the period of twenty-four hours. 

Further delay, in the opinion of both the Commissioner and 
Brig.-General Keyes, might have proved fatal to the accom- 
plishment of the object in view within the time allowed for the 
operations and with the force then at Edwardesabad. Giroum- 
stances might so change that, within, a few days, it might become 
imprudent, from a military point of view, to enter the hills with 
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that force alone. It was known that the Dawaris had sent 
messages into Ehost and the neighbouring hills for aid, and that 
certain priests and saitfUs had been instigating them to resist. 
There were, too, rumours that the Ahmad^i Wasirs began to 
think that, if thej had shown a bolder front and had offered more 
resistance, they might have escaped more easily in the settlement 
that had been made with those implicated with the Muhammad 
Khels. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 6th of March, leaving 
a force of "600 bayonets and 2 guns for the protection of 
the Edwardesabad fort and cantonment. Brig. -General Keyes 

No. 8 PoBjob Light Field Battery 2 howitzers with the trOOpS, aS 

iitPoiiSabOeTaify .. usailzaaks. per margin, towards the 

SJ !! !! P»“* encamped 

4th .. H 484 » „ about six miles from £d- 

irtPonjab M ..44S„ „ wardcsabad, ou ground where 

there was an abundant supply of water. Major A. A. Munro, the 
Commissioner of the Derajat, accompanied the force as Political 
Officer. 

Arrangements had been made for two mule-loads of blasting 
powder to accompany the force, and also for fifty coolitf , to repair 
the road if necessary. Cooked food was ordered to be taken by 
the troopB. 

The day previous to the march of the troops it was arranged 
that Muhammad Hyat Khan, Sxtra Assistant Commissioner, should 
proceed with 1,000 Wasir levies (supposed for the nonce to have 
been converted from bitter enemies into friendly allies) to seize 
the Tochi pass ; but the number collected for this purpose were 
not as many as had been expected, and did not amount to more 
than 400, of which only 100 had matchlocks. The plan had been 
consented to, as Muhammad Hyat Khan had expressed himself 


confident of being able to carry it out, and also in order to spare 
no effort to effect the proposed object peacefully, and without 
^yning into actual Collision with the inhabitants of Dawar^ 

On the night of the 0th of March, Muhammad Hyat Khan 
l^meeeded with these levies, and occupied the Shinkai Kotal, at the 
vrsitem end of the pass, without opposition, at daybreak on the 6th, 
and else a or defile, which was the narrowest part of the pass, 
ihwt a taOe on this side of the kdki. 





On reaching the camp near the month of the Tochi paas^ the 
Biig.-General proceeded to reconnoitre the pase iteelf. The road 
for the first few miles led along the left bank of the lochi west- 
ward, and, taking then a more northerly course, followed the 
channel of the stream to the tangi^ and thence to the koUU, over 
which the road passed at a height of 190 f^t above the bed of 
the stream. 

After the party had proceeded about four miles, reports were 
received from Muhammad Hyat Khan that the enemy had ap- 
proached to within 300 yards ; and that he required the assistance 
of a regiment. As it would have been quite dark long before a regi- 
ment could reach him, such support was utterly out of the question, 
and the General determined to push on and see matters for himself. 
It was about 4 p.M. when the party reached the kotal, and its 
occupants were found in a great state of excitement. There was 
a little firing, chiefly from the Wazir side, but it was manifest 
that the men who occupied the kotal had no intention of holding the 
place against opposition ; they had, indeed, already begun to retire. 

The attacking force did not exceed 160 men, led by a Hassu 
Khcl malikf named Hussen, who was acting independently of the 
jirgas of the valley, and it had approached to within 200 yards 
of the Wazirs. 

The Wazirs were assured that supports would be sent up as 
soon as possible ; but General Keyes warned Muhammad Hyat 
Khan hub he could not allow these supports to join him in the dark, 
and that, therefore, he need not expect them until the morning. 
General Keyes then started on his way back to camp ; but before 
he had retired many yards, the Wazirs abandoned their position, 
and fled down the pass. 

This conduct of the levies made a peaceful settlement more 
difficult, and it became a question whether it would not now be 
advisable to make a forced march by the longer and more open route 
through the Khaisora pass, in order to avoid loss of life, should the 
pass which had beeii abandoned by the Wazirs be occupied by the 
Dawaris. After due consideration, this plan was given up, on 
account of the length of the route, and of the difficulty of finding 
any one sufficiently acquainted with the road to lead the column 
in certainty on a dark night. There was also the probability that thfl 
Wazir kirii, of which there were several in the pass, would takr 
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alarm at the approach of the troops ; on the other hand, the road 
and its difficulties by the shorter route were fully known ; and, 
as the effect of forcing our way into the valley by this route would 
be so much greater and more lasting after what had occurred, it was 
resolved to carry out the bolder course. 

At 4 A.M. on the 7th of March the camp was left standing, 
under the charge of Captain F. A. Bertie, 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
with 150 sabres of that regiment and the outlpng picquets of the 
infantry corps, consisting of 40 bayonets each, while the remainder 
of the force, consisting of some 1,200 bayopets, 200 sabres, and 2 
howitzers, marched towards the Dawar valley. 

One hundred rounds per gun, and the same number per man, 
a day’s rations in haversacks, and a hospital establishment accom- 
panied the column. The usual precautions were taken to clear the 
heights which commanded the bed of the Tochi, but it was soon 
ascertained that the crest of the pass was unoccupied, and at 0 a.m. 
the Bhinkai Kotal was reached without opposition. 

It was said that the men of Dawar, knowing that the camp 
was at Tochi, and that no movement had been made to support 
the Wazirs, imagined that we would not attempt any further 
demonstration without endeavouring to negotiate, and, conse- 
quently, instead of securing the pass, they had returned to their 
homes, to assemble their people and hold counsel. 

At the iolof the column halted, and a road practicable for guns 
was made. About 11 a.m. the road was reported ready, but it proved 
too steep for the horses to drag up the howitzers, and they had, 
therefore, to be dragged up the greater part of the ascent by the 
men of the battery and 4th Sikh In^try. The descent on the 
Dawar side was comparatively easy. 

The howitzers and ammunition waggons having been got over 
the ifcoCal about noon, the Brigadier-Oeneral, accompanied by the 
Commissioner, pushed on with the cavalry, and after an hour’s ride 
over the rooky bed of the river, ascending aslight rise, found him- 
sdf at the end of a broad plateau with the thtee refractory villages 
of Haidar Khel, Hassu Khel, and Aipi in their front. Here he 
was met by two Hassu Khel maliks^ who expressed a willingness on 
the part of the people of Dawar to agree to any terms which might 
be imposed. They were then informed by the Commissioner that 
the fines originiUj proposed would be leviedf with an additional 
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fis. 1,000 from Ham Khel and Rs. SOO from Haidar ITIibI , as a 
mark of oar farther displeasare at their conduct. Blood-money at 
the OBoal rate would be demanded for a Bannuchi found dead in 
their pass that day ; and two towers in each of the villages would 
be burnt for the previous day’s misconduct of the UassuKhel nudik^ 
as well as for the recusancy of the leading men of Lower Dav/ar, 
which had necessitated the march of a British force into the vall^. 

The tnaUki acquiesced in these demands, but they begged 
for time. It was, however, growing late, and, if the force was to 
return to camp that night, no time was to be lost. A quarter 
of an hour’s delay was, therefore, granted to the villagers in which 
to collect the fine money, the cavalry remaining halted on the 
plain. A large body of the enemy was now seen assembling in 
front of the village of Haidar Khel, defiantly waving their swords, 
and apparently inciting to an attack. 

On the arrival of the infantry and guns the assurances of 
submission were repeated, and the force advanced on the village 
of Haidar Khel, partly with the purpose of receiving the fine 
imposed, and partly to carry out the terms on which their 
submission was accepted, viz., the burning of the village towers. 
In strange contrast with the submissive tone of the emissaries was 
the attitude of the great mass of the enemy, who, far from dispersing, 
still maintained their position in front of the village. The author- 
ities were, however, so confident of the honesty of the Dawaris 
that the force, covered by the skirmishers of the Ist Sikh Infantry, 
advanced to within matchlock range of the enemy without firing 
a shot. 

When the skirmishers had arrived within 200 yards pf the 
Dawaris, a shot was fired, apparently as a signal, which was follow- 
ed by a volley from the rest of the enemy, who at once took shdter 
behind the walls and in the ditches. The guns were promptly 
brought into action on the village, while the Ist Sikh Infantry 
made a spirited advance on the enemy. A wing of the 4th Sikh 
Infantry (the other wing having been left to hold*the Shinkai 
Kotal) was, at the same time, sent round to the left flank of the til- 
lage, and the cavalry to its right and rear, to cut off any .attempt to 
escape. The 1st Sikh Infantry stormed the closed gates of the villago 
and effected an entry, drivingthe inhabitants to the north comer, 
where for some time they made a stand beUnd some high-walled 
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hovBes. The let and 4ih Sikh Infantry having obtained entire poe- 
eeeaion of t)ie left portion of the village set it on fire. The let Punjab 
Infantry was then brought up and sent to the right flank of the 
village to aid the cavalry in cutting of! the retreat of the villagers. 
The fire and the determined bearing of the two Sikh regiments 
was soon too much for the defenders of the village, and, abandoning 
their position, they fled towards the plain, only to find themselves 
surrounded. The cavalry were speedily down upon them and 
sabred ten of their number, when the rest, seeing that all was lost, 
surrendered. 

The cavalry and the 1st Punjab Infantry were then advanced 
to the adjacent village of Aipi, which was surrounded. Profiting 
by the severe lesson inflicted on Haidar Khel, the inhabitants at 
once gave security for the amount of the fine imposed, and the 
village was spared. It was now considered that sufficient re- 
tribution had been exacted, and that no further punishment was 
necessary. The more distant village of Hassu Khel was, therefore, 
spared, but, on the way back to camp, the Commissioner received 
the representatives of that village also, who had followed to sur- 
render, and who yielded unconditionally to all demands. At about 
4 P.M. the force commenced its return march ; the Shinkai Kotal was 
cleared before dusk, and the troops arrived in camp at 10 p.m., 
having been eighteen hours under arms. No opposition of any sort 
#a8 encountered during the return march. 

Our loss had been trifling, while the loss inflicted on the 
enemy ^as forty-three killed and thirty prisoners. The result 
of these operations was satisfactory in a political as well as in 
a military sense; for a hitherto independent tribe had been 
compelled to recognize that even their secluded valleys did not 
protMt them from just punishment. The fines imposed were 
subsequently paid in full, and the prisoners were then released. 

After the above punishment of the Dawaris their conduct 
continued to be satisfactory until 1870. In March of that year 
the Haidar Khel, Hassu Khel, and Idak jirgoi were summoned to 
Bunnu to answer for three burglaiies which had been committeJ 
in the lines of the 6th Punjab Cavalry in January and February 
of that year by a band of robbers, headed by a Khostwal called 
Gul Azim. All three villages obeyed the summons, although it 
was the Snt time the representaUvee of Idak had attended as a 
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body on any Deputy Commissioner. A large portion of the 
stolen property was produced by the jirgaa^ who paid a fine of 
Bs. 300 in compensation for the remainder. 

This, it was hoped, would serve as a warning to the Dawaris 
for some time to come, but 6ul Azim had sworn vengeance for the 
death of a comrade named Mir Salam, who had been shot dead by 
a sentry in one of the burglaries ; and, on the night of the 1 1th- 12th 
August 1877, 6ul Azim himself, with Mir Salam's brother and six 
other followers, made a savage attack on a guard of four policemen 
posted at the head of the Kuch Eot bridge, on the road leading to 
the Kurram outpost, within a quarter of a mile of cantonments. 

The sentry on duty alone managed to escape, severely wounded, 
but the other three (who were asleep on charpoya at the side of the 
road instead of in the tower provided for their safety) were all 
killed, and their arms and accoutrements carried off. 

Although only one of the murderers, a man named Kasim Oul, 
of Usuri, was actually a Dawari, their leader, Gul Azim, had always 
enjoyed an asylum in Idak and Musakai, and it was ascertain^ 
that the gang had not only assembled at Idak before the outrage, 
but had returned there afterwards. It was also impossible that 
the raid could have been effected without the connivance of the 
intermediate villages of Hassu Khel and Haidar KheL 

The surrender of the criminals was accordingly demanded, 
and, in order to enforce this demand, orders were issued that the 
whole of Lower Dawar should be blockaded, and traffic of ever} 
kind stopped. At the same time a seizure of all men and property 
of Lower Dawar was ordered, which resulted in the arrest of seventy 
men, and the capture of some cattle, from the sale of which, 
a net balance of Rs. 275 was realized. Unfortunately the prisoners- 
proved to be nearly all residents of Haidar Khel, and their' 
detention had little influence directly on Idak, Musakai, and. 
Usuri, which were chiefly implicated. The demand, too, for the- 
Burrender of the criminals was one which there was small chance- 
that any tribe having pretensions to Afghan origin would comply 
with, except under more severe pressure than that of a blockade. 

In the middle of November, the Dawaris having shown no 
signs of compliance with our demands for the surrender of the crimi- 
nals, the Deputy Commissioner proposed that if it was incon- 
venient to move out troops, the case might be compromised by 
voi.. n. SM 
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the infliction of a fine. This was approved by the Government, 
«nd the fine was fixed at Bs. 3,500. 

In February 1878, as the Datiaris still held out, the Deputy 
Commissioner proposed that an attempt should be made to sur* 
prise, by the Baran pass, the village of Usuri, and to capture Kasim 
Gul, one of the raiders, who was known to be residing there. 
The Government would not, however, sanction this plan, and 
ordered the blockade to be continued. In the meanwhile the 
whole valley was feeling the effects of the blockade, and their long- 
continued exclusion from the Bannu market ; but the realization 
of the fine was impeded by the want of unanimity which usually 
prevails in an'independent border community, and by tlie absence 
of leading spirits to take the initiative. 

The village of Haidar Khel went so far as to bring in Bs. 1,200 ; 
but they were sent back, as it was impossible to treat separately 
with a part of the tribe for the portion only of the' fine imposed 
on the whole. Moreover, the greater part of this fine had been 
subscribed by the relatives of the Haidar Khel prisoners in cur 
hands, so that it could not' be received even as an earnest of sub- 
mission on the part of the other villages. 

In the month of May a reconnaissance of the Tochi pass was 
ma|de by Lieutenant F. ^lardall, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
C. H. M. Smith, 3rd Sikh Infantr}'. As it was then the harvest 
season, the idea spread rapidly through the valley that the patience 
of the Government had at last become exhausted, and that this 
was only a preliminary to the employment of troops for sharper 
measures, or at any rate for the destruction of the ripening crops. 
The result was a scare almost amounting to a panic ; this was 
soon followed by signs of submission on the part of the recusant 
village8,^and in the beginning of June their jtrgas came into Bannu 
and made their submission. The sum of Bs. 2,599 was realized 
from them in cash, and good security was famished for the pay- 
ment of the balance (Bs. 901) in three months. On the 11th of 
June the blockade was declared to be raised, and the jtrgas were 
dismissed. At the same time orders were sent to l^a Isir^il 
Khain for the Dawari prisoners detained in jail to be sent to 
Bannu, where they arrived a few days later, and were releas^ 
JThe balance of Bs. 901 was subsequently paid, and the whole 
•of the fine demanded by Government was thus realized. 
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At the outbreak of the war in A^hanistan in 1878 the Dawaris 
did not at first show any open hostility to the Goverament, but 
when the British troops visited Khost in Janoarv 1879 thenotorious 
Mnlla Adkar fied from that valley, and took up his residence in 
the Mallakh villages of Upper Dawar. In the following month 
a series of raids and outrages were committed by the inhabitants 
of Dawar, aided by contingents firom the different sections of the 
Wazir tribe, which were directly due to the instigation and en- 
couragement of this man. 

The residents of Upper Dawar, from Miramshah to Sheranni, 
were, more or less, concerned in every raid that occurred, and seem 
to have thought that their distance from our border quite put them 
beyond the reach of retribution. Upper Dawar also furnished 
the men who made themselves most conspicuous as leaders, m., 
Mausamdin (a brother of Mulla Adkar), Ghulam Khan, son of 
Adam Khan, the 3Iadda Khel \jmlik of Sheranni. and Gulab Pir, 
a noted fanatic and freebooter, who lived with the Manzar Khel 
Wazirs, either at the village of Kanirogha itself, or in one of the 
neighbouring hamlets. 

In Lower Dawar the village lying westward of Zerakki, ru., 
Khadi, Idak, Hakim, Mubarakshahi, Tapiai, Palali, and Rasul 
Khel, were equally active in the raiding, and appear to have shared 
with their neighbours of Upper Dawar the idea that they were out 
of reach ; but the rest of the population was le.^3 reckless. In a few 
cases, however, the eastern villages were implicated too ; but it is 
worth remarking that Haidar Khd, which suffered so severely at 
the hands of Brig.-Oeneral Keyes’s expedition in 1879, refrained 
altogether from participation in these raids. The outrages consisted 
for the most part of raids committed on tie Thal-Bannu and the 
Thal-Kurram reads. The opening of the former route especially 
afforded . them opportunities of plunder, of which they availed 
themselves with great pertinacity. 

The month of April, 1880, saw an unusually audacious attack, 
led by Ghulam Khan, who, with a band of some 200 Dawaris 
and Wazirs, assaulted and occupied the Baran militia post, on the 
Bannu frontier, about five miles from Edwardesabad. 

This post was occupied on the night of the 22nd-2ird of ApzO 
when the raid was committed by a party of eight men of the militia. 
About 10 p.x. some of the nuders, having placed ronghty-i 
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ladders against the wall of the post, effected an entrance, all the 
occupants, even the sentry, being asleep. On being awakened 
by the raiders, the militia begged for their lives, saying they were 
all Mussulmans, and that they had been toced to take service 
and garrison the post. They then showed the raiders where the 
ammunition and other thin^ were, after whieh thqr were allowed to 
go into the tower at the west angle of the post^ where they remained 
the whole time the raiders were in the place. The marauders then 
looted the post, taking away five horses, three earbines, three 
matchlocks, three swords^ and other property. 

For their cowardly conduct in this affair the militia-men oeoii* 
pying the post were dismissed. 

The Dawaris were also implicated in the attack on the Gbapri 
post on the lst-2nd of May 1880, already described, in whidi 
Lieutenant 0. B. Wood, of the Transport Department, was killed.^ 
The leader in this raid was a favourite talib of MuUa Adkar, 

Wasir Khan. 

In addition to the above, the people of Dawar were guilty 
of several minor raids, and the total value of the property plundered 
by them, excluding many items which, by common frontier custom,, 
would be charged against them, amounted to no less than Rs. 45,000.. 

It was, therefore, proposed, in order to e^act reparation from 
the inhabitants of Dawar for their many offences, to take advantage 
of the assembling of the force at Bannu in April 1881 to act as 
a reserve against the Mahsud Waxirs (see Chapter VIII), to visit the 
Dawarvdley andtorealiieafineof Rs. 50,000 from its inhabitants.. 
This fine it was proposed to allot as foUows : — 

Rs. 

Lower Dawar •• .... 15,000 

^Dawaris .. 25,000 

C/p|ifr DatrafjMansarKhel and Hasan KhelWasin 5,000 
CMaddaKhel Waiinof Sheranni .. 5,000 

The people of Dawar, conscious of their guilt, and alarmed 
at the preparations against the Hahsuds, had already begun to- 
make overtures to avert the retribution which they dreaded.. 
Adam Khan himself, the Wasir mofik of Sheranni, was reported 
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to boye sent word of bis teodineas to pwohaae, by the payment 
of a fine, immunity from puiushment for the invetente hoetility 
ahown towards na ^ce the daya when he barbonred the morderera 
of Cbptain Mecham, and for the part taken in theae later luda by 
bia aon, Qbnlam Khan. 

The plan of operations proposed was that Brig.-Oeneral 
Gordon’s force, after advancing to Makin by the Khaiaora pass 
to open communications with the main column from Tank, under 
Biig.-General Kennedy, ahould, instead of returning to British 
teriitoty by the same route, cross the Loargoi Sar from the 
Kbaaaota valley into the Upper Dswar valley by the Darrevasta. 
Afterviaiting Sheranni and the Waair settlements at the western end 
of Upper Dawar, and exacting the fines demanded^ the force was to 
down the Tochi and realiae the fines due from the Dawaris 
proper from Tindai eastward, which it was expected would be 
with little difficulty. 

The lientenant-Govemor advocated these measures, and 
emwideted that, to ensure the permanent peace and tranquil- 
lity of the Bannu border, it was necessary to prove to Dawar, which 
for many yean had been a hot-bed of disafiection and fanaticism, 
that British tartitory ooold not be attacked, m British snbjeeU 
mnr dewd , nith impunity. 

The Govenu^snt of India, however, refused to sanetion the 
M^oaedeipeditimi, on the ground that all the offences recorded 
agsfriB^e Dawaris, with the exception of the attack <m the Bam 
poat^ were committ^ beyond the frontiers of British India during 
tiwtime tiie British forces were engaged in military derations 
bcywkdthe bcader, and that the offsneea in questum were more at 
leas oonneeted with theae operations. The Governor-General 
in was of oj^nion that theae offences did not afford ground 

for operatimia^ which, frw general reasons of pdity, 

it naa very desirable not to prolong. 

In May' as already mentioned, the notorious priest, 
Adkar, whose haraagnea had been chiefiy instrumental 
tn tiie peq^e of Daerar to acta of hostility, died. 

lb later yeata, with the exceplhm of a treaeherona attack 
In IMS on a patty of British ottceit returning from a game 
of hotkey, the eondnot the Dawatia has been fairly satisfae- 
toty and hiia givan littta aaasa fat oouplaint. 
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